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THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION 
IN THE FIRST LETTER OF PETER 


The prevalence of salvation language in the first letter of Peter has 
often been acknowledged though rarely investigated in depth. Martin 
Williams presents a new account exploring the concept of salvation 
in this theologically rich letter. He brings together the disciplines of 
hermeneutics, New Testament studies, systematic and historical the- 
ology in order to explore the language of salvation which resonates 
within the text. The book also elaborates on a methodological level 
the segregation which has arisen between biblical studies and theo- 
logical studies. In doing this, Williams identifies a basis for how there 
can be interaction between these two different viewpoints. This book 
will be a valuable resource for students and scholars interested in the 
exegesis and theology of 1 Peter, the doctrine of salvation and biblical 
interpretation. 


MARTIN WILLIAMS is a minister in the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. His research interests include the Catholic Epistles, Greek 
grammar, hermeneutics, the doctrine of salvation and the Reformation 
and Puritan era and its theology. 
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PREFACE 


The impetus for this project began in Cameroon, West Africa, where 
in the course of teaching New Testament theology and exegesis at the 
Faculté de Théologie Evangélique du Cameroun (2000-2004) questions 
arose about the nature of salvation in general and the eternal state of 
those Africans who had died without ever being exposed to the mes- 
sage of salvation in particular.' It was with respect to the latter that the 
interpretation of 1 Pet. 3:19 (with its reference to Christ's proclamation 
to the spirits in prison) and 4:6 (with its reference to the preaching of the 
gospel to the dead) and its implications for the African church became 
acute. At the end of my second academic year at the Faculté I devoted 
the three months of my ‘summer’ holidays to an in-depth study of this 
entire passage (3:18—4:6). The first letter of Peter acquired fresh rel- 
evance in that context, and the questions simmered during the next two 
years of teaching (which incorporated a study of this passage). 

When my missionary contract for West Africa ended, opportunity 
to explore the passages more fully came with doctoral studies at the 
University of Otago, assisted by a very generous University of Otago 
postgraduate scholarship, for which I am very grateful. In the course of 
my research I have accrued a number of other debts. My supervisor, the 
Revd Dr Paul Trebilco (Professor of New Testament at the University of 
Otago), offered steady advice, rigorous criticism, and generous friendship. 
He always struck the right balance between offering excellent advice and 
fostering independence. This, coupled with his enthusiastic encourage- 
ment and support, made my time of research at the University of Otago a 
real pleasure. I also wish to acknowledge the valuable contribution of my 
second supervisor, Dr Ivor Davidson (Professor of Systematic Theology), 
whose critical comments and theological insight made those theological 


! For some useful reflections on 1 Peter and the challenges of communicating its mes- 
sage of salvation into an African context see Wendland, ‘“Stand Fast in the True Grace of 
God!” A Study of 1 Peter’, 68—78. 
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portions of this work much better than they otherwise would have been. 
If this book suggests any significant contribution, it will be due in large 
part to their skilful and insightful supervision. The superb facilities of 
the University of Otago library were made accessible by competent and 
courteous staff. Moreover, I could never have accomplished the depth 
of research without the valuable assistance of the interloan library staff 
at the University of Otago, who tracked down my many (and at times 
obscure) interloan requests, and who helped render distance an illusion. 

In revising this dissertation for publication, I eliminated about 30,000 
words, comprising some longer word studies, plus a chapter on baptism 
(1 Pet. 3:20-1) and a theological chapter on regeneration. These chapters 
can still be found in the original thesis. 

I am very conscious of how much my work owes to the love, support, 
and generosity over many years of family and friends. They are too numer- 
ous to name, but without their contribution in so many different ways my 
research on 1 Peter would never have seen the light of day. In particular 
I extend my thanks to those many friends and family who have provided 
funds to meet some of my expenses. I could never have completed this 
project without the very generous financial support of four very special 
friends: in South Korea, Dr Chun Bae Lee and his wife Dr Youn Soon Cha, 
and in Switzerland, Beat and Susanne Meier, to whom I am very grateful. 

My own family has been a loving and supportive context in which 
to carry out this project, one which has kept me firmly anchored in the 
reality of contemporary life. To my wife Jeong Ho (Joy) I want to say 
thank you for all that we have done together, including this book. Thank 
you for providing all of the personal encouragement, support, and love I 
have needed. I also want to express my thanks to my children, Jonathan 
Edwards, Sarah Joy, and Hannah Grace, not just children, but fellow 
strangers with me in this world and pilgrims to the next (1 Pet. 1:1; 
2:11) - a truth we have all learned as we have shared Peter's First Letter 
and John Bunyan's The Pilgrim's Progress together during our evening 
devotions. To you I dedicate this book. 

I would also like to express my thanks to all the kind people at 
Cambridge University Press for their editorial expertise, warm encour- 
agement, and valuable assistance in formatting the text for publication. 

Finally, to Jesus Christ I acknowledge infinite indebtedness. From the 
time I came into being, I have gone deeper and deeper in debt to Christ, 
and will continue to do so forever. Every breath, every heartbeat, every 
thesis, every book, every friend puts me another degree deeper in debt to 
grace. In this I rejoice, because the Giver of such grace gets all the glory 
(1 Pet. 4:11). 

Soli deo Gloria! 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Salvation in 1 Peter 


David Ford in his book Theology: A Very Short Introduction, observes 
that ‘[b]ecause of its many dimensions, salvation is a topic where most 
key theological issues can be seen to converge’.! As Ford demonstrates, 
a number of key issues come into focus when we address the theme of 
salvation: the way we think about God, creation and providence, evil 
and sin, the person and work of Jesus Christ, the church and sacra- 
ments, the Christian life and ethics, and the future consummation of all 
things.? Soteriology is thus inseparably related to theology (the doctrine 
of God), anthropology (the doctrine of humanity and sin), Christology 
(the doctrine of the person and work of Christ), ecclesiology (the doc- 
trine of the church and sacraments), and eschatology (the doctrine of 
last things). Joel Green suggests that '[1]f we take seriously that “theme” 
expresses “a relation of being about,” that the “theme” of a text has to 
do with unifying the many and often distinct and sometimes discontinu- 
ous elements of a text, then there is an important sense in which we are 
justified in speaking of salvation as the theme of Scripture. Here is the 
integrating center of Scripture, just as it is the coordinating center of 
theology.'? 

However, in 1995 I. H. Marshall wrote, '[a]lthough this subject [sal- 
vation] is of central importance to the Bible and is treated in standard 
theological dictionaries and encyclopedias, it has had remarkably little 
attention directed to it in theological monographs’ .* The present situation 
has improved only a little since then.? The same, however, cannot be said 


! Ford, Theology, 103. — ? Ibid., 105-10. ° Green, Salvation, 2. 

^ Marshall, ‘Nature of Christian Salvation’, 30. 

5 Recently two monographs on salvation have been published: The edited volume 
of Van der Watt, Salvation in the New Testament and the published PhD dissertation of 
Wieland, The Significance of Salvation. 
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with regard to 1 Peter.^ Commentators have long recognised the theo- 
logical richness of 1 Peter in general and the importance and richness of 
its soteriological language in particular. However, as van Rensburg has 
recently observed, '[t]he soteriology of 1 Peter has, to a large extent, been 
neglected. No monograph on soteriology in 1 Peter could be located — 
only scattered and sporadic remarks in commentaries and in articles’.’ 
This neglect is evidenced by a recent survey by M. Dubis, ‘Research 
on 1 Peter: A Survey of Scholarly Literature Since 1985' in Currents 
of Biblical Research (2006), in which he lists only two recent (1987, 
2002) scholarly treatments of 1 Peter's soteriology (neither of which are 
very substantial): one article treats redemption in 1 Peter (two and a half 
pages)! while the other addresses the issue of whether a predestination to 
judgment appears in 2:8 (four and a quarter pages)? Scholarly literature 
treating the topic of salvation generally consists of either a few pages 
set aside in the introductions of some commentaries on 1 Peter or treat- 
ments of the theme of salvation in 1 Peter as part of broader surveys. 
The theme of salvation does not fare much better in doctoral disserta- 
tions. A number of dissertations on 1 Peter have appeared in recent years 
treating such themes as the doctrine of God, Christology, baptism, hope, 
suffering, obedience, the Christian life, ethics, even the atonement, the 
new birth, and election, however there has been no similar study carried 
out on the theme of salvation. The importance of such a study becomes 
immediately apparent, for, as we noted above, the theme of salvation is 
inseparably related to our understanding of God and the person and work 
of Christ, and is foundational for our understanding of the Christian life, 
baptism, obedience, ethics, suffering, and hope. 

The present study is an investigation of the understanding of salvation 
in the first letter of Peter, asking (1) what is the content of the concept of 
salvation expressed in it, given the propositional content, illocutionary 
force, and rhetorical role of those texts treating this concept in 1 Peter, 
and (2) given that content, what contribution can 1 Peter make to the 
broader theological conversation between the different theological tra- 
ditions (e.g., Reformed, Neo-orthodox, Lutheran, Arminian, Pelagian, 
Wesleyan) and how might that conversation shape, sharpen, and safeguard 
our own understanding of 1 Peter's soteriology? Since my interests are 


$ Since the completion of this study Stephen Fagbemi has published his work: Who 
are the Elect in 1 Peter? A Study in Biblical Exegesis and its Application to the Anglican 
Church of Nigeria. 

7 Van Rensburg, ‘Metaphors in the Soteriology in 1 Peter’, 409. 

8 Kennard, ‘Petrine Redemption’, 399-405. 

? Panning, ‘What Has Been Determined (£ré0ncav) in 1 Peter 2:8?', 48-52. 
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both exegetical and theological, I need a methodology that will accommo- 
date both interests. This methodology, which I have called *theological- 
critical exegesis’, is outlined in chapter | of this work. Moreover, since I 
am concerned with the ‘concept’ of salvation I am not merely concerned 
simply with an analysis of ‘salvation language’ (i.e., words that translate 
the Greek verb ouiCw and its derivatives), though it is no less than that.'? 
The reason for this is that the concept of salvation is much larger than 
the language itself.!! Thus to confine ourselves strictly to ‘salvation lan- 
guage’ would, in the words of Moisés Silva, lead to a ‘distorted picture’ 
and ‘an unrefined understanding of the topic’.'? On the one hand, then, I 
will be investigating the uses of the ouiGw word-group which is primarily 
concerned with (negatively) the hope of deliverance at the final judgment 
and (positively) the gift of coming glory. On the other hand, I will also 
be investigating those aspects of salvation which are expressed in other 
terminology (that of election, atonement, new birth, and calling). 

To achieve these goals, the present work has been divided into three 
parts: (1) Methodology, (2) Literal Sense Exegesis, and (3) Intercatholic 
Conversation. In part I, chapter 1, entitled ‘“Theological-Critical 
Exegesis’, I outline the presuppositions and approach to theological 
interpretation taken in this work. Basic to a theological interpretation 
of Scripture, we will note, is the recognition of its dual authorship as a 
divine and human communicative action embodied in written discourse. 
This means that the interpreter must be oriented primarily toward the 
subject matter of the biblical text and be committed to discerning the 
meaning placed there by the author. This is another way of saying that 
the theological interpreter must take seriously the literal sense of the text. 
To do this, I will suggest, involves three things: (1) a careful exegesis of 
the text itself, (2) an intercanonical conversation, and (3) an intercatholic 
conversation. 

In part IL, chapters 2—6, then, I conduct a careful exegesis of those 
passages in 1 Peter that treat the subject of salvation. This section begins, 
in chapter 2, in eternity past with God's eternal, sovereign, free, and 
gracious election of some to salvation (1 Pet. 1:1—2; 2:4-10) and others 
to damnation (2:8). The theme of election is of great significance to 
the author of 1 Peter (it has been referred to as a ‘controlling concept’ 
with ‘thematic significance")? and serves to underscore the initiative 


10 As in the study of Wieland, The Significance of Salvation. 

!! See Silva, Biblical Words, 26-8; Barr, Semantics of Biblical Language, 206-96. 
12 Silva, Biblical Words, 27. 

13 Schrenk, ‘xAextdc’, TDNT, 4: 190. 
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and sovereignty of God in the believers’ salvation and the unbelievers’ 
damnation. 

The divine initiative in salvation is further underscored in chapter 3 
which examines those passages that deal with God's gracious provision 
of salvation in Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 1:18-19; 2:21—5; 3:18). This chapter 
brings us to the heart of the doctrine of salvation, which, for Peter, is 
grounded in the death, resurrection, ascension, and exaltation of Jesus 
Christ. More specifically, it seeks to answer the question: How is the 
death of Jesus actually said to ‘save’? 

While chapter 3 deals with the provision of salvation outside of us and 
apart from us, chapter 4 contains an analysis of those passages (1:3, 23) 
that treat the application of that salvation to us under the metaphor of 
the ‘new birth’, ‘regeneration’, or ‘calling’. Peter once again highlights 
the initiative of God in the believers' salvation by reminding them that 
it was God *who, according to his great mercy has caused us to be born 
anew' (v. 3bc). 

Having explored God's eternal election to salvation (chapter 2), the 
historical provision of that salvation in Jesus Christ (chapter 3), and the 
application of that salvation in the rebirth of the believer (chapter 4), 
chapters 5 and 6 (1 Pet. 1:3-12 and 3:18—4:6 respectively) bring this 
section to a close (and a climax) with its focus on the consummation of 
the believer's salvation, which Peter declares is ‘ready to be revealed in 
the last time’ (1:5; cf. v. 7d).'^ Unique to Peter's presentation of eschato- 
logical salvation is his focus on God's vindication of Christ's innocent 
suffering through his resurrection (3:18e, 21d), ascension (vv. 19, 22b), 
victorious proclamation to the spirits in prison (v. 19), and exaltation to 
God's right hand (v. 22), as a model designed to provide suffering believ- 
ers with the assurance that God will one day vindicate them also by rais- 
ing them from the dead (3:18e/4:6c) and bestowing upon them praise, 
glory, and honour (see 1:7). I will argue that Peter's unique presentation 
of the believers' final salvation in terms of future vindication and victory 
through suffering is designed to engender hope amongst a small minority 
group of believers facing the onslaught of a hostile world against their 
faith (see '2. The situation of the addressees', below). 

In part IIT, chapters 7—8, I seek to bring the results of my exegesis into 
dialogue with a variety of theological traditions (e.g., Reformed, Neo- 
orthodox, Lutheran, Arminian, Pelagian, Wesleyan) in order to allow 1 
Peter to make its own distinctive contribution to the ongoing discussion 


^ The original thesis also dealt with the subject of baptism in 1 Pet. 3:20d21 
(pp. 465-97). 
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(both between the traditions and between the Bible and theology) but 
also to allow that dialogue to shape and sharpen my own understanding 
of salvation in 1 Peter. Because of the confines of space, I have limited 
my discussion here to the doctrine of election (chapter 7 — building 
on chapter 2) and the atonement (chapter 8 — building on chapter 3).!° 
Part IIL, with its dialogue between New Testament exegesis and sys- 
tematic theology, is the second area in which this work aims to make a 
distinctive contribution. As such it seeks to overcome the present and 
unfortunate segregation of biblical studies and systematic theology and 
hopes to further open up the way for a more fruitful dialogue between 
the two. 


2. The situation of the addressees 


The occasional nature of 1 Peter demands that we say something about 
the situation which Peter's addressees were facing and which called 
forth the need for this letter to be written to them in the first place. As 
Elliott has pointed out, ‘[t]he most prominent and repeatedly empha- 
sised feature of the addressees’ situation as portrayed in 1 Peter is 
the undeserved suffering that they were undergoing as a result of the 
disparagement and abuse to which they were subjected to by hostile 
nonbelievers’.'° It is necessary, therefore, at the outset of this study to 
consider the nature and cause of the suffering being experienced by 
Peter's readers, for as Selwyn points out, ‘[t]he question [of Christian 
suffering] is ... of importance because some of the deepest teaching of 
the Epistle is bound up with the trials through which its readers were 
passing'. We know from the letter that its readers were experiencing 
some form of hostility from outsiders on account of their faith (1:6-7; 
2:18-20; 3:1, 13-17; 4:1-6, 12-19; 5:10). But what was the actual 
nature and cause of this hostility? Was it the result of an official policy 
of the Roman Empire or was it due to unofficial harassment of a more 
local and sporadic kind? 

A number of earlier commentators sought to trace the suffering 
of 1 Peter to an official policy of persecution on the part of Rome. 
Proponents of this view have sought to link these persecutions to the 
reign of Nero (54—68), Vespasian (69—70), Domitian (81—96), or Trajan 
(98-117). The following arguments have been advanced: (1) Some 
commentators point to the reign of Nero from which comes the first 


15 The original thesis also dealt with the doctrine of regeneration (pp. 425-56). 
16 Elliott, 7 Peter, 97-8. — " Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 53. 
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evidence of specific persecution against Christians. This connection 
has at times been made on the basis of 1 Pet. 4:12 with its reference 
to the ‘fiery ordeal coming upon you’ (tf £v piv mopoóosu, which, 
according to Thurston, 'seems particularly applicable to the Neronian 
persecution, in which many Christians were burned to death. This ref- 
erence may therefore suggest that some Christians had already been 
burned, or at least sentenced to such a death.’!* (2) Others see a con- 
nection between 1 Peter's reference to persecution 'for the name [of 
Christ? (Ev óvóparmi [XpioTo0]) in 4:14 and Pliny's desire to know 
whether Christians should be punished for the *name itself' (nomen 
ipsum) 'albeit without crimes, or only the crimes associated there- 
with’ (Pliny, Ep. 10.96). (3) The phrase Éroipot dei npóc &noAoyíav 
(‘always be prepared to give a defence’) in 1 Pet. 3:15 has been taken, 
by some commentators, to imply a formal judicial interrogation (e.g., 
before a Roman magistrate). (4) Finally, the reference in 1 Pet. 5:9 to 
the ‘the same sufferings [rà aġTà TOV maOnpérov] being experienced 
by your fellow Christians throughout the world [£v [16] kóopuo] , has 
been interpreted by some commentators as a reference to an official 
empire-wide policy of persecution. 

These arguments, however, are far from conclusive, and the objections 
to them can be stated briefly: (1) The persecution of the Christians by 
Nero was confined to the city of Rome itself and did not spread to Asia 
Minor, and, as Elliott observes, it ‘resulted in no official proscription of 
Christianity, and set no official precedent for any policy of Rome toward 
the Christian movement in general’. (2) As the exchange of correspond- 
ence between Pliny and Trajan demonstrates (Pliny, Ep. 10.96—7), there 
was no official Roman policy proscribing Christianity at this time, and 
Trajan was unwilling to establish one. Moreover, the expression “for the 
name [of Christ]' (Ev óvópom [XptoT00], 4:12; cf. 4:16, 0G Xpioriavóc) 
is linked to verbal rather than physical abuse (see 4:12-16, esp. v. 14). (3) 
The phrase Etotpot dei mpóg &moAoyíav (‘always be prepared to give a 
defence’, 1 Pet. 3:15) more likely denotes a reply to accusations of a more 
general and informal rather than a legal and formal nature, as the gener- 
alising expressions det (‘always’) and ravri TO airoOvri (‘to everyone 
who asks’) indicate. (4) The assumption that the phrase ¿v [TO] kóouo 
(‘throughout the world’) points to an official policy of persecution on the 
part of the Roman Empire simply lacks evidence. As Davidson points 
out, the first systematic and empire-wide attack on Christians was not 


1$ Thurston, ‘Interpreting First Peter’, 176. — "° Elliott, 7 Peter, 98. 
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launched until AD 250 during the brief reign of emperor Decius (October 
249—June 251).”° There is thus no internal nor external evidence indicat- 
ing an official Roman policy of persecution against Christians that would 
have prompted the situation described in 1 Peter. 

A more comprehensive consideration of the language of persecution 
in 1 Peter leads us in a different direction. The language of 1 Peter sug- 
gests that the cause of the Christians’ suffering was more verbal than 
physical, informal than formal, social and unofficial than state-organized 
and official. Right from the outset of the letter we see that the believ- 
ers’ theological status as God's ‘elect’ (£kAekroic, 1:1b; cf. v. 2a: Kata 
nipóyvootv 0£00 marpóc) and ‘set apart’ (£v &áyiaopó mveóparoc, v. 
2b) people has put them in tension with surrounding society. The socio- 
logical effect of their theological or sociospiritual status is that they have 
become ‘strangers [napemiórjpoig] of the Diaspora of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia' (1 Pet. 1:1). As a result, they are mis- 
understood (cf. 2:15) and maligned (cf. 4:4): ‘Beloved, I exhort you as 
aliens and strangers [c mopoíkoug Kai mapemiórjuouc] to abstain from 
fleshly desires which wage war against the soul; having your conduct 
honourable among the Gentiles [Ev roig £Ovgoiv] so that, when they 
speak against you [karoAoAo001v Ópðv] as evil doers, from observ- 
ing your good deeds they may glorify God on the day of visitation' 
(2:11-12). The verb ‘speak against’ translates the Greek katañañéw 
(‘speak ill of, speak degradingly of, speak evil of, defame, slander’),”! 
which appears again in 3:16 (‘when you are slandered [kaTtaAaAetobe], 
those who malign [étmpedCovtec] your good conduct in Christ’), and is 
only one of a number of terms employed in | Peter to depict the hostile 
verbal abuse that is directed against Christians by society around them: 
AoiGopéo (2:23, ‘revile, abuse’), Aoi6opía (3:9, ‘speech that is highly 
insulting, abuse, reproach, insulting’ ),” ávreAoi60péo (2:23, ‘revile in 
return’), BAaodnpéw (4:4, ‘to speak in a disrespectful way that demeans, 
denigrates, maligns’; [in relation to humans]: ‘slander, revile, defame’ ),”* 
£nnpeóGo (3:16, ‘threaten, mistreat, abuse’), and éve1d{Cw (‘reproach, 
revile, mock, heap insults on’).” As Elliott observes, '[a]ll these related 
terms illustrate the kind of oppression to which the nonbelievers sub- 
jected the believers: verbal abuse, disparagement, denigration, maligning, 
insult, contemptuous reproach, public defamation and public shaming on 
the suspicion of their “doing what is wrong" [cf. 2:12]’.7° 


? Davidson, Birth of the Church, 322. 
2 BDAG,519. 7? BDAG, 602. ? BDAG,178. * BDAG, 362. 
23 BDAG, 710. 7 Elliott, 7 Peter, 467. 
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According to 1 Peter, because believers have distanced themselves 
as non-conformists from the ‘way of life’ (@vaotpodr) handed 
down to them by their ancestors (1:18), ‘[i]gnorance (2:15), curiosity 
(3:15), suspicion of wrongdoing (2:12, 14—16) and aggressive hostility 
(3:13-14, 16; 4:4) were the public reactions which the Christians had 
encountered and under which they suffered'. The situation is well 
illustrated in 4:3-4: 


For the time that is past was more than enough for carrying out 
the will of the Gentiles, having lived in sensuality, lusts, drunk- 
enness, revelries, drinking parties, and lawless idolatries. In this 
they are surprised that you no longer join with them into the 
same flood of dissipation, and they malign you. 


This verse provides us with an important key for understanding the 
nature of the suffering alluded to in 1 Peter. The difficulties being expe- 
rienced by many of the Petrine readers, as we will note below, resulted 
not from an official policy of state-organised persecution, but instead 
involved various forms of social persecution beginning with astonish- 
ment and suspicion and leading to resentment, ostracism, verbal abuse, 
and perhaps in isolated cases more serious forms of persecution. And 
so '[1]f this precarious situation of innocent suffering was not to lead 
to disillusionment, despair, defection, and the ultimate demise of the 
movement in Asia Minor, those who suffered had to be provided with 
a persuasive rationale for remaining firm in their faith and resolute in 
their commitment to God, Jesus Christ, and one another' ?? This ‘persua- 
sive rationale' finds embodiment in the form of a letter, the first letter of 
Peter. And at its heart is the message of what God has done for believers 
in Jesus Christ, the message of salvation: ‘I have written to you briefly 
exhorting and witnessing that this is the true grace of God. Stand fast in 
it” (1 Pet. 5:12). 


27 Elliott, A Home for the Homeless, 79. — * Elliott, 7 Peter, 103. 


PART I 


Methodology 


1 


THEOLOGICAL-CRITICAL EXEGESIS 


1. Introduction 


This study is an exercise in what we might call ‘theological-critical exe- 
gesis’! as opposed to (merely) ‘historical-critical’ or even ‘historical- 
grammatical' exegesis (though it is no less than these). Historical 
criticism tends to focus on what lies behind the text rather than in the 
text itself. ‘Historical criticism seeks to answer a basic question: to what 
historical circumstances does this text refer, and out of what historical 
circumstances did it emerge?" Since the Enlightenment, most bib- 
lical scholars in the university or seminary have by and large adopted a 
strictly historical approach to the study of the biblical texts in order to 
concentrate on historical ‘facts’ rather than theological *values'? As a 
result, the text came to be viewed as ‘a means to a historical end, namely, 
the reconstruction of what really happened’.* Theological-critical exe- 
gesis, on the other hand, does not dispense with all of the methods of 
historical criticism, but resists seeing them as an end in themselves. 
The difference between the two, then, lies not so much in methodology 
(though we will see some significant differences) but in the ultimate aim 
of interpretation. For the theological exegete, the goal of interpretation 
is to hear the word of God and to behold the glory of God in Scripture 
and to be transformed by it (personal transformation is preferred over 
historical reconstruction and doxology is preferred over methodology). 
Theological-critical exegesis, then, is to be governed by the following 
convictions (many of which will be enlarged upon below): (1) that the 
principal interest of the Bible's authors, of the text itself, and of the 


! This term represents a blending of what Vanhoozer, ‘Introduction’, 22, calls ‘theologi- 
cal criticism’ and Childs, ‘Toward Recovering Theological Exegesis’, as the title indicates, 
labels ‘theological exegesis’. 

? Burnett, ‘Historical Criticism’, 290. 

3 See Vanhoozer, Is There a Meaning ?, 284. 

4 Ibid., 285 (emphasis mine). 
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ongoing Christian community over time was theological: reading the 
Scriptures therefore meant coming to hear God's word, to know God bet- 
ter, and to be transformed by that knowing; (2) that the ultimate goal of 
biblical interpretation is beholding the glory of God in Scripture; (3) that 
there is a correspondence between the words of Scripture and the Word 
of God (the ‘Scripture principle"); (4) that a proper reading of Scripture 
is that which attends to the whole of Scripture as canon (the 'canonical 
principle’ ); (5) that all theological interpretation is to be submitted to the 
biblical text (and not the interpreting community) as the ultimate author- 
ity and final arbiter on all theological matters; (6) that exegesis will be 
oriented towards specifically theological questions; (7) that scholarly 
tools and methods may be usefully employed in the theological exegesis 
of Scripture to the extent that they illuminate points 1—6 above; (8) that a 
theological interpretation of Scripture must occur ‘in the Spirit’; (9) that 
theological interpretation will ideally be practised in community; (10) 
that a theological interpretation of Scripture will be carried out in dia- 
logue with other faith traditions (the ‘catholic principle’); (11) that the 
present fragmentation of theology into a set of discrete and disconnected 
disciplines (i.e., Old Testament studies, New Testament studies, system- 
atic theology, practical theology, church history, etc.) is to be resisted. 
While each discipline will have some inevitable division of labour, we 
must labour as far as possible to overcome these distinctions. Before 
moving on I want to say a little more about this fragmentation. 


2. New Testament studies and systematic theology 


In 1993 in his Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments, Brevard 
Childs spoke of the presence of ‘an iron curtain [that] separated Bible 
from theology'.^ The presence of this ‘iron curtain’ can be felt at many 
levels: the student wanting to relate one part of the university curriculum 
to another; the pastor seeking to bridge the gap between ‘original mean- 
ing’ and ‘contemporary significance’; and ‘the scholar trained according 
to accredited standards that guard the one discipline from what are typi- 
cally regarded as the naive or imperialistic efforts of the other’.’ 

One of the earliest attempts to distinguish ‘biblical’ theology from 'sys- 
tematic’ theology can be found in J. P. Spener’s Pia Desideria (1675) in 
which he distinguished between theologia biblica (based on the original 


5 See Fowl and Jones, Reading in Communion; Vanhoozer, Is There a Meaning?, 
410-12, 415-21, 430-1. 
$ Childs, Biblical Theology, xvi. 7 Green, ‘Scripture and Theology’, 23. 
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meaning of the text) and theologia scholastica (the Aristotelianism of 
Protestant orthodoxy). In this context *biblical theology' took on an aura 
of protest, of being ‘more biblical’ than the prevailing dogmatics.? At 
this point ‘biblical theology’ did not yet refer to a new or separate discip- 
line. However, this situation was about to change under the influence of 
rationalism. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries scholars applied 
the tool of reason to the biblical text with the result that (1) only those 
parts of Scripture which passed the test of rational inquiry should be 
retained, and (2) there ought to be an ‘insistence that the historical ana- 
lysis of each biblical writing should precede any theological treatment 
of it ? Spinoza (1632-77), for example, declared at the beginning of his 
Theologico-Political Treatise: 


I determined to examine the Bible afresh in a careful, impar- 
tial, and unfettered spirit, making no assumptions concerning 
it, and attributing to it no doctrine which I did not find clearly 
therein set down. With these precautions I constructed a method 
of Scriptural interpretation.” 


For Spinoza, doctrine should have no bearing on the interpretation of a 
text; instead ‘doctrine should be reached only after strict scrutiny and 
thorough comprehension of the Sacred Books ... and not be set up on 
the threshold, as it were, of inquiry'.!! In the following century scholars 
such as Johann Salomo Semler (1725-91), Gotthilf Traugott Zachariaé 
(1729-77), and Johann August Ernesti (1707—81) continued to teach that 
the study of the biblical texts must be carried out separately from and 
preliminary to the concerns of systematic or dogmatic theology. 


The stage was then set for a highly significant statement by Johann 
Philipp Gabler (1753-1826)," in his inaugural lecture at the University 
of Altdorf entitled De justo discrimine theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae 
regundisque recte utriusque finibus (31 March 1787).? In this lecture 
Gabler warned against the ‘inappropriate combination of the simplicity 
and ease of biblical theology with the subtility and difficulty of dog- 
matic theology’. By ‘biblical theology’ he meant the inductive study of 


8 Carson, ‘New Testament Theology’, 796. 

? Thielman, Theology of the New Testament, 22. 

10 Spinoza, Chief Works, 1: 8. |! Ibid. 

12 To borrow the words of Thielman, Theology of the New Testament, 23. 

13 Gabler, ‘Oratio de iusto discrimine theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae regundisque 
recte utriusque finibus'. The English translation used here can be found in Sandys-Wunsch 
and Eldredge, *Gabler'. 

14 Sandys-Wunsch and Eldredge, ‘Gabler’, 135. 
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the biblical texts,^ and by ‘dogmatic theology’ he meant the changing 
philosophical systems of modern times.'° As Carson observes, Gabler’s 
‘primary appeal was not that the Bible must first be read historically ... 
but that biblical theologians may properly go about their task without 
being directly bound by doctrinal aims’.'’ His proposal was soon widely 
adopted. For example, in the following century William Wrede com- 
posed his Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sogenannten neutestament- 
liche Theologie (1897), in which he attempted ‘to resurrect Gabler's 
distinction between biblical and dogmatic theology, this time with refer- 
ence specifically to New Testament theology'.'? As the title of his work 
indicates (‘So-Called [sogenannten] New Testament Theology’), Wrede 
claimed that ‘the name New Testament theology is wrong’, for '[t]he 
New Testament is not concerned merely with theology, but is in fact 
far more concerned with religion’. Wrede's programmatic statement 
reads: ‘I must state from the outset that my comments presuppose the 
strictly historical character of New Testament theology. ™! Any attempt at 
a unified New Testament theology, let alone a synthesis with systematic 
theology, is a chimera.” As Wrede notes: 


Biblical theology has to investigate something from given docu- 
ments ... It tries to grasp it as objectively, correctly and sharply 
as possible. That is all. How the systematic theologian gets on 
with its results and deals with them — that is his own affair. Like 
every other real science, New Testament theology has its goal 
simply in itself, and is totally indifferent to all dogma and sys- 
tematic theology. What could dogmatics offer it?” 


Such thinking has resulted in the present drift toward the increasingly 
atomistic, in which biblical studies has been cut off from any obligation 
to systematic theology." 

Fortunately, a small but growing number of scholars have, in the past 
few years, sounded a strong challenge to the Enlightenment prejudice, 
whose goal, as Childs puts it, *was to free the study of the Bible from 


5 See Ibid., 138-42. — !5 See Ibid., 144. 

U Carson, ‘New Testament Theology’, 796. 

'8 Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1897; ET: ‘The Task and Methods of “New 
Testament Theology” ', in Morgan, The Nature of New Testament Theology, 68-116. 

1 Thielman, Theology of the New Testament, 24. 

20 Wrede, ‘Task and Methods’, 116. 2! Ibid., 69. 

22 To borrow the words of Carson, ‘New Testament Theology’, 797. 

23 Wrede, ‘Task and Methods’, 69. 

4 To paraphrase Carson, ‘New Testament Theology’, 797. 
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the so-called heavy-hand of dogma',? and who are working toward the 
recovery of a theological understanding of Scripture. In this work I will 
be interacting with some of these scholars (the current chapter) and then 
applying the insights gleaned from this interaction as I seek to work out, 
in practice, a theological-critical study of the doctrine of salvation in 1 
Peter (chapters 2-8). The aim of this study, as noted in the introduction 
to this book, is to seek to contribute to the overcoming of the present and 
unfortunate segregation of biblical studies and systematic theology and 
to further open up the way for a more fruitful dialogue between the two. 


3. Why do theological interpretation? 


Before setting out the approach of this work (which I have called 
‘theological-critical exegesis’), I need to offer some justification for it. We 
have already considered some of the historical roots of the present divide 
between biblical studies and systematic theology. What reasons can we 
now give for wanting to bridge this divide through a consciously theologi- 
cal approach to biblical interpretation? A number of reasons could be put 
forward, but I offer what I consider to be the two most important. 


It is true to the nature of Scripture. 


The primary reason why Scripture should be interpreted theologically is 
because it is ultimately the word (logos) of God and about God (theos) 
(which are both themselves issues of theology). Theological interpreta- 
tion is ultimately the practice of God's Spirit in which both the origi- 
nal human authors and the ongoing community of readers participate in 
quite different ways.” As Vanhoozer points out, ‘[t]he Scriptures are the 
Spirit's work from first to last. The Spirit is involved in Scripture in the 
very messy historical process of producing Scripture — prompting, appro- 
priating, and coordinating human discourse to present God's Word — as 
wellas in the process of bringing about understanding of Scripture among 
present day readers.” John Webster helpfully locates this whole process 
under the notion of sanctification which, '[i]n its broadest sense refers 
to the work of the Spirit of Christ through which creaturely realities are 
elected, shaped and preserved to undertake a role in the economy of sal- 
vation: creaturely realities are sanctified by divine use’. The concept 


25 Childs, ‘Toward Recovering Theological Exegesis’, 121. 
2% See Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 226. — ?" Ibid. 
28 Webster, Holy Scripture, 26. 
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of sanctification helpfully integrates both divine communicative action 
and the humanness of those elements which are appointed by God to 
the service of his self-presentation in Scripture. What makes the biblical 
text Scripture, then, is the fact that it is tese particular texts that have 
been sanctified, that is, ‘Spirit generated and preserved — in this field of 
action — the communicative economy of God’s merciful friendship with 
his lost creatures'.?? Inspiration, canonization, and interpretation, then, 
are all sub-themes of sanctification.*° 

Inspiration, as a sub-theme of the broader notion of revelation and 
sanctification, ‘is a matter of the Spirit’s prompting the human authors 
to say just what the divine playwright intended. Prompting — urging, 
assisting, recalling to mind, supplying the right words is the operative 
notion, the very thing Jesus assures the disciples the Spirit will do (John 
14:26). °! Webster provides a helpful account of the nature of inspiration 
by means of a gloss on 1 Pet. 1:21 (an instance of systematic theology): 
*No prophecy ever came by human will, but men and women moved by 
the Holy Spirit spoke from God.’ He notes four things: (1) The leading 
theme of any doctrine of inspiration is captured by the words ‘from God’ 
(and 0&00): ‘[I]nspiration is not primarily a textual property but a divine 
movement and therefore a divine moving’ .?? (2) The operative expression 
‘from God’ carries with it a negation: ‘no prophecy ever came by human 
will’ (ob Ocàńpatı avOputiou): ‘Talk of inspiration indicates that the 
general impulse of the biblical text is not human spontaneity ... it is 
not a voluntary, self-originating movement, but a “being moved”.’*? (3) 
This ‘being moved’ is ‘particularly appropriated to the Holy Spirit’ who 
ensures that ‘creaturely objects and causes are indeed moved realities’ .** 
Inspiration, therefore, does not mean the elimination of creatureliness in 
the production of Scripture, but its right ordering so that it may ‘fittingly 
assist in that work which is proper to God'.*? (4) The Spirit generates lan- 
guage: ‘[T]he moving of the Spirit, the direction of the dm6 000, is to 
human communicative acts. Those moved by the Spirit spoke [EAGAnoav 
(&ró 0&£00)].' ^ Inspiration is thus verbal: ‘What is inspired is not simply 
the matter (res) of Scripture but its verbal form (forma). 

Scripture thus represents both a divine and human communicative 
action. The challenge here is to affirm the realities of both the divine 
and human authors. Some ‘high’ views of inspiration, on the one hand, 


29 Tbid., 29 (emphasis his). 3° See ibid., 30. 

31 Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 227-8. — 9 Webster, Holy Scripture, 36. 
9 [bid., 37.  * Ibid. * Ibid, 27. 3% Ibid., 37 (emphasis his). 

37 Ibid., 38 (emphasis his). 
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have tended to so overemphasise divine authorship that the human 
authors only appear to be communicative agents. In John Rice's Our 
God-Breathed Book, the human author is reduced to a secretary who 
takes down dictation from God: ‘A secretary is not ashamed to take 
dictation from man. Why would a prophet be ashamed to take dictation 
from God?’ Rice's theory of dictation borders on the textual equiva- 
lent of docetism (the Bible only appears to be a human book): “The 
Scriptures are fundamentally the Word of God, not the word of men, 
except in some incidental and controlled and limited sense.’ The error 
in this theory is to 'construe the Spirit as a competing speaker who 
outshouts all others’.*° In the end this theory fails to do justice to the 
humanity of the Scriptures (e.g., stylistic differences, diverse theologi- 
cal emphases, etc.). 
Karl Barth, on the other hand, posits a 


fundamental discontinuity between human speech and the 
Word of God. Barth acknowledges that the human authors were 
‘inspired’ in the sense that they were immediately related to the 
content of revelation, Jesus Christ himself, as commissioned 
witnesses. Inspiration has more to do with the special content 
of the witness rather than its verbal forms. The human wit- 
ness becomes the Word of God only when the Spirit graciously 
appropriates the words for the purpose of self-revelation."! 


Barth's theory, which construes Scripture as prophetic or apostolic wit- 
ness, results in the textual equivalent of adoptionism. Under this view, 
however, it is difficult to conceive how anyone could know anything about 
God if there is no form of verbal communication on the part of God. As 
Abraham observes: *Without his word, the alternative is not just a ten- 
tative, carefully qualified guessing at what God is doing, but a radical 
agnosticism.'? In the end, Scripture is neither a compendium of human 
writings employed by God in the act of communication (Barth), nor is it 
a collection of divinely dictated texts devoid of any real human history 
(Rice), it is rather the embodiment of both divine and human speech acts 
in written discourse.?^ Commenting on 1 Pet. 1:25, Calvin writes: ‘[N]o 
mention is made here of the Word which lies hid in the bosom of God, 
but that which has proceeded from his mouth, and has come to us ... 
God has purposed to speak to us by the apostles and prophets, and their 


38 Rice, Our God-Breathed Book, 287. © Ibid., 141. 
*? Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 227. *! Vanhoozer, First Theology, 135—6. 
42 Abraham, Divine Revelation, 23. —— See Vanhoozer, First Theology, 131. 
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lips are the mouth of the one true God.'^ The bottom line is that exegesis 
forfeits the right to be called theological when it fails to do justice to the 
priority of God as the ultimate author and end of Scripture. 

Nevertheless, if we stop there we are in danger of isolating the div- 
ine activity simply to the production of the texts and we fail to develop 
a fully theological account of biblical interpretation. For the danger in 
relegating the Spirit's activity to the past is that interpretation in the 
present becomes solely a human affair (and the best method becomes 
historical criticism). However, as we noted in the introduction to this 
chapter, the principal aim of theological interpretation is to hear God's 
word, to know God better, and to be transformed by that knowing. 
Hearing, knowing, and being transformed all begin with and depend 
on the (prior) action of God and not humans (as my chapters on elec- 
tion and atonement will indicate). An account of the church's reading 
of Scripture, then, must be located within the broader context of the 
mystery of God's self-manifestation as Word. ‘As Word, God is not 
absent or mute but present and communicative, not as it were waiting 
to be “made sense of” by our cognitive and interpretative activities, 
but accomplishing in us the knowledge of himself. ^ As Word, affirms 
Webster, (1) God is self-communicative;^^ (2) that self-communication 
is a free and sovereign act;^' and, as such, (3) it is therefore purposive, 
that is, it achieves its goal of establishing the knowledge of God in those 
to whom he manifests himself.“* 

The means by which God effects this knowledge and transformation 
is Holy Scripture. ‘Holy Scripture is dogmatically explicated in terms of 
its role in God’s self-communication, that is, the acts of Father, Son and 
Spirit which establish and maintain that saving fellowship with human- 
kind in which God makes himself known to us and by us.'? How, then, 
are these two aspects of the Bible — both its humanness and its ability to 
mediate divine speech (the ‘to us’ and ‘by us’) — to be related? Webster 
proposes a sacramental account of the relationship between the two: 


The text is “sacramental” in that God’s agency is real and effec- 
tive and yet indirect — not in the sense of being pushed to the 
background, but in the sense that God speaks through the intel- 
ligible words of the text and acts in, with and under the acts of 
the church's reading of it.^? 


“ Calvin, Epistles of St. Peter, 254. — 5 Webster, Word and Church, 64. 
4 Ibid. 47 Ibid., 68. — *5 Ibid. —*? Webster, Holy Scripture, 8. 
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Thus for Webster, both word and work, speech and act coinhere. How, 
then, are these two aspects (speech and act) to be related to each other? 
According to speech act philosophers J. L. Austin and John Searle the 
basic unit of meaning is not simply the words of a sentence but the 
speech act. In uttering a sentence, says Searle, the speaker is perform- 
ing at least three distinct kinds of acts: (1) utterance acts — the uttering 
of words (morphemes, sentences); (2) propositional acts (referring and 
predicating); and (3) illocutionary acts (stating, questioning, promising, 
commanding, etc.).°! Then, to these he adds a fourth: (4) perlocutionary 
acts — the consequences or effects that speech acts have upon the feel- 
ings, thoughts, actions, etc. of hearers.?? These distinctions enable Searle 
to distinguish between the content (words, reference and prediction, etc. 
[(1) and (2)]), the force (what we are doing with the content of our sen- 
tence, for example commanding, promising, etc. [(3)]), and the effects 
or consequences (convincing, persuading, deterring, etc. [(4)]) of what 
we are saying. Applied to the Word of God, speech act theory enables 
us to transcend the frequent (and false) dichotomy between ‘God say- 
ing’ (the propositional) and ‘God being and acting’ (the personal and 
performative).*? Scripture, then, is ‘neither simply the recital of the acts 
of God nor merely a book of inert propositions. Scripture is rather com- 
posed of divine-human speech acts that, through what they say, accom- 
plish several authoritative cognitive, spiritual and social functions.'^ 
Through Scripture the Spirit of God accomplishes, among other things, 
understanding (the knowledge of God), transformation (into the likeness 
of God), and worship (the glory of God). 


We do it anyway so let’s do it well. 


The second reason why we should engage in theological interpretation is 
because we cannot avoid doing it so we need to learn to do it well. The 
fact is, we cannot avoid interpreting Scripture from within our own theo- 
logical/ecclesial traditions and with our own agendas and philosophical 
presuppositions. We saw how, for Wrede, New Testament scholarship 
was essentially a historical enterprise that sought to free itself from the 
shackles of dogmatic presuppositions. However, as McGrath notes, 


the idea that biblical exegesis is a neutral or value-free enter- 
prise is to be rejected: its methods and presuppositions are 


5! See Searle, Speech Acts, 24. — See ibid., 25. 
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seins- and ortsgebunden. The exegete brings to the text ques- 
tions which he or she has been conditioned to ask through his 
or her experience, social position, political conviction, gender 
and so forth. The recognition that human thought — whether 
sociology, theology, ethics or metaphysics — arises in a specific 
social context is of fundamental importance to the sociology 
of knowledge. 


More recently, The Jesus Seminar has claimed that by applying certain 
‘critical’, ‘scientific’, or ‘scholarly’ criteria they have been able to arrive 
at a definitive answer to the question ‘What did Jesus Really Say?'** (the 
sub-subtitle of its 1993 publication, The Five Gospels: The Search for the 
Authentic Words of Jesus). Critical scholarship, for The Jesus Seminar, 
meant making 'empirical, factual evidence — evidence open to confir- 
mation by independent, neutral observers — the controlling factor in 
historical judgments. Non-critical scholars are those who put dogmatic 
considerations first and insist that the factual evidence confirm theologi- 
cal premises.’*’ But as Wright, in a thorough critique of presuppositions 
and prejudices of The Jesus Seminar, observes, 


The idea that by historical investigation one might arrive at a 
position of unbiased objective certainty, of absolute uncondi- 
tioned knowledge, about anything, has been shot to pieces by 
critiques from a variety of points of view. All knowledge is con- 
ditioned by the context and agenda of the knower; all recon- 
structions are somebody's reconstruction, and each ‘somebody’ 
sees the world through their own eyes and not their neighbor's. 
This is so widely acknowledged that one would have thought it 
unnecessary to state, let alone stress.’ 


Does this, then, mean that there is no such thing as genuine histori- 
cal knowledge? Is it realistic to aim for an objective understanding of 
the text as it is or does ideology and theology so infect the relation- 
ship between text and reader that it makes such an aim unrealistic? 
According to Norman Holland, *[a]ll of us, as we read, use the literary 


5 McGrath, Genesis of Doctrine, 89 (see also 90). 
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work to symbolize and finally to replicate ourselves' ^? The authors of 
The Postmodern Bible concur: 


Biblical scholars have been slow to awaken from the dream in 
which positivist science occupies a space apart from interests 
and values, to awaken to the realization that our representations 
of and discourse about what the text meant and how it means 
are inseparable from what we want it to mean, from how we 
will it to mean. 


Is there an alternative to absolute disinterestedness (‘objective knowl- 
edge’) claimed by many historical critics (e.g., Wrede, The Jesus 
Seminar) and the absolute interestedness (subjective preference) of many 
postmoderns (e.g., Derrida, Fish, and the authors of the Postmodern 
Bible)? With Vanhoozer I opt for a *mediating position that recognizes 
both the knowability of the text (e.g., a reality principle) and the partial- 
ity of the reader (e.g., a bias principle)'.?' He refers to this mediating 
position as a ‘moderate realism'? or ‘critical hermeneutic realism'.? A 
critical realism insists that though our knowledge is partial, it can still 
be true. 

How can we do this? First, we need to recognise that certain presup- 
positions are necessary for interpreting the text (I have outlined many of 
these above). Bernard Lonergan has labelled presuppositionless exegesis 
as ‘the Principle of the Empty Head' 9 According to this principle, he 
says, ‘the less one knows the better an exegete one will be’.® It is a prin- 
ciple, he suggests, that ‘rests on a naive intuitionism’.®’ He explains: 


The less that experience, the less cultivated that intelligence, the 
less formed that judgment, the greater the likelihood that the 
interpreter will impute to the author an opinion that the author 
never entertained. On the other hand, the wider the interpreter's 
experience, the deeper and fuller the development of his under- 
standing, the better balanced his judgment, the greater likeli- 
hood that he will discover just what the author meant. 


5 Cited in Bible and Culture Collective, The Postmodern Bible, 28 (see Holland, ‘Unity 
Identity Text Self’, PMLA 90 [1975]: 813-22). 

6 Bible and Culture Collective, The Postmodern Bible, 14. 
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The preunderstanding that informs this work is a traditionally Christian 
one: ‘A fiduciary framework is the beginning of knowledge.'? More spe- 
cifically, the present writer is committed to the Reformed expression of 
that faith. According to Moisés Silva, a ‘Reformed’ approach to biblical 
interpretation is governed by at least three presuppositions: (1) *[I]t is not 
feasible to separate biblical interpretation from theology’;” (2) '[O]ur 
evangelical view of the unity of Scripture demands that we see the whole 
Bible as the context of any one part’;’! (3) '[A]n appreciation for the 
Calvinist or Augustinian doctrine of divine sovereignty and election'.? 
To these I would add a fourth: (4) A Reformed approach to biblical inter- 
pretation must, as I will indicate below, continually be open to being 
reformed. Just as ecclesia reformata semper reformanda, we may also 
say interpretatio reformata semper reformanda. 

Second, the theological exegete must approach the text with the con- 
viction that there is something in the text that transcends him or her, viz., 
‘the communicative act of another’. How does the exegete do this? By 
acknowledging the text as ‘other’ and responding to what is there. In 
reality, this means ‘acknowledging a communicative act for what it is, 
namely, a verbal work whereby an author says something about some- 
thing to someone’.” Since the Bible is also a divine communicative act, 
its categories and content transcend the human existential condition. 
Thus the goal of interpretation must be to perceive the meaning resident 
in the text. What this means in practice will be taken up below. 

Third, the interpreter needs to allow his or her own presuppositions 
to be modified, reshaped, or even completely altered by the text itself. 
Following Heidegger's formulation of the principle of the *'hermeneuti- 
cal circle', Gadamer further stressed the way in which a text 'invites 
the correction and revision of preliminary understanding’. Gadamer 
observes that '[i]nterpretation begins with fore-conceptions that are 
replaced by more suitable ones’.”° Our ‘fore-projections’, he says, need 
to be 'constantly revised in terms of what emerges as [the interpreter] 
penetrates into the meaning ... understanding what is there'." This 
involves: (1) being open to the communicative act of another for what it 
is (see [2] above) and allowing that to confront, correct, and even change 
one's own preunderstanding (or what Gadamer refers to as *being pulled 


© Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 295. 
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up short by the text’). As Gadamer notes: ‘A hermeneutically trained 
consciousness must be, from the start, sensitive to the text's alterity ... 
All that is being asked is that we remain open to the meaning of the other 
person or text. ? (2) It involves being aware of the preunderstanding that 
one brings to the text and how it may influence one's interpretation of 
it. We inevitably come to the text with our preunderstanding, however 
*[t]he important thing is to be aware of one's own bias, so that the text 
can present itself in all its otherness and thus assert its own truth against 
one's own fore-meanings'.?? (3) Finally, it involves engaging in open 
dialogue with those outside of one's own interpretive tradition. I will say 
more on this below. 

Preunderstanding is not a negative thing in itself, but, as Lewis points 
out, it helpfully calls attention to the provisional status of interpretation: 
‘Presuppositions carry only provisional authority until adequately tested 
and affirmed.’*! As Gadamer has noted, ' “prejudice” means a judgment 
that is rendered before all the elements that determine a situation have 
been fully examined’ .® Further examination may then either confirm or 
correct our preunderstanding. This is not a one-off event but the begin- 
ning of a continual process, since we are never able to separate fully 
our preunderstanding from subsequent understandings of the text (in this 
sense all interpretation remains provisional)? Gadamer described this 
process in terms of a ‘hermeneutical circle’, though it is probably better 
to speak of a ‘hermeneutical spiral’. ‘Instead of going round and round an 
endless hermeneutical circle, one can as it were "spiral in" on the truth, 
as one asks better questions of a text, and hears more accurate answers.’** 
As this description of the process indicates, all theological interpretation 
is to be submitted to the biblical text as the ultimate authority and final 
arbiter on all theological matters (point [5] above). The rest of this chap- 
ter will be devoted to outlining an approach to theological interpretation 
that respects these principles. 


4. Theological interpretation 


The swing in postmodernism from author/text-centred interpretation 
to reader-centred interpretation is mirrored by two basic approaches to 
theological interpretation: a more reader-centred approach (the 'ruled 
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reading' approach) and a more author/text centred approach (what I will 
call the ‘literal sense’ approach). I will begin by outlining the ‘ruled 
reading’ approach before moving on to the approach of this work, the 
literal sense approach. 


‘Ruled reading’ approach 


In his book, Engaging Scripture, Stephen Fowl sets out ‘three different 
accounts of biblical interpretation’.® (1) The first account argues that 
biblical interpretation is determinate (the view of this work): ‘The aim of 
this determinate interpretation is to produce, uncover, or illuminate the 
meaning of the biblical text.’*° (2) The second account argues that inter- 
pretation is indeterminate or anti-determinate, since it rejects the claim 
that there is a single, determinate meaning in the text, in favour of the 
notion that *[n]obody's interpretation is better than anyone else's; every- 
one has the right to his/her interpretation; it is rude and not inclusive 
to fail to accept someone's interpretation as true for that person’.*’ (3) 
Fowl opts instead for what he calls ‘underdetermined interpretation’ .** 
According to this third account of biblical interpretation, the quest for 
(determinate) textual meaning is abandoned in favour of ‘interpretive 
interests': "The central interpretive claim here is that our discussions, 
debates, and arguments about texts will be better served by eliminat- 
ing claims about textual meaning in favor of more precise accounts of 
interpretive aims, interests, and practices.’ ? But whose interests should 
theological interpreters of Scripture be looking to? (a) The persons 
responsible for producing the text (the biblical authors)? (b) The reading 
communities seeking to use Scripture for a certain end? or (c) God as the 
ultimate author of Scripture? Fowl and Jones opt for the second option: 
'As a social activity [of the church], interpretation is conformed, con- 
strained, and determined by the political constitution of those contexts in 
which interpretation takes place. °° 

The result of such an approach, however, is that the aims of the bibli- 
cal text, that is, the aims, interests and intentions of the divine and human 
biblical authors who produced it, become subordinated to the aims, inter- 
ests and intentions of the particular interpretive communities. In other 
words, the question ‘What does Scripture mean?’ is supplanted by the 
question ‘How does the church use Scripture?'?! Thus, it is not the text 
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itself but the way that the text is used by the church that becomes norma- 
tive. For Fowl '[I]imiting a text's meaning to the author's intention pre- 
supposes a definitive account of what the meaning of a text is (or ought to 
be)'.? The problem with this, he insists, is that ‘our situation is marked 
by interminable debate and disagreement about just what the meaning of 
a text is'.? Thus, he concludes, ‘we should eliminate talk of “meaning” 
in favor of other terms that will suit our interpretive interests and put a 
stop to futile discussions’ ? 

Further justification for the primacy of the interpretive community 
over that of the biblical author is supplied by Robert Wall, who appeals 
to the church's ‘Rule of Faith’ (also appealed to by Fowl). At the begin- 
ning of his essay, Wall proposes that ‘Scripture’s performance as a per- 
suasive word and enriching sacrament depends upon interpretation that 
constrains the theological teaching of a biblical text by the church's 
"Rule of Faith." Simply put, the Rule of Faith is the grammar of theo- 
logical agreements which Christians confess to be true and by which all 
of Scripture is rendered in forming a truly Christian Faith and life.'? The 
primacy of the community's Rule in rendering a truly theological inter- 
pretation of Scripture is justified on the basis that it was the Christian 
community which, on the basis of its ‘Rule of Faith’, decided which 
writings should be canonised in the first place: ‘the church preserved 
and canonized certain writings, and then formed the Christian Bible 
with them, because (when used and used properly) these writings agree 
with the Rule of Faith in content and consequence'.?? Consequently, 
‘a theological reading of Scripture is the primary practice of a diverse 
community of faithful interpreters who together apply the church's 
Rule of Faith to the biblical text to lead all believers toward theological 
understanding" ?" Thus, concludes Wall, ‘the canon that measures the 
legitimacy and efficacy of the Bible's interpretation is the church's Rule 
of Faith' ^? 

However, there are number of problems with the ‘Ruled Reading’ 
approach: First, it should be noted that interpretive communities are not 
always right, nor do they always agree on what is right (they are com- 
munities of saints as well as sinners).? Therefore, to what ‘authority’ 
should one appeal in order to adjudicate between competing readings 
of Scripture among the various interpretive communities? Scripture 
itself? The Rule of Faith (= tradition)? Or should we just accept as many 
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interpretations as there are interpretive communities (pluralism [Derrida, 
Fish, Fowl (?)])? 

Second (and related to the first), as Fowl and Jones themselves admit, 
the ‘recognition of the plurality of interpretive interests does not resolve 
the important question, “What interpretive interest should one pursue 
in any given situation?”!” They suggest that ‘an answer will only be 
found within the political constitution of the various contexts in which 
interpretation takes place ... Hermeneutics is inevitably ... a "political" 
discipline. '°! The question that then needs to be asked is: ‘Why their 
interpretive interest?! As Tanner notes, ‘the appeal here to communal 
norms is only plausible if the problem of diversity in Christian practice 
is far less serious than it appears to be'.'?? Postliberals like Lindbeck 
try to get around this problem (i.e., the lack of Christian consensus) 
by suggesting that at least well-trained or competent Christians will so 
agree (and therefore those learning from them will as well).'* However, 
the problem with this is that ‘there is no noncircular way of specify- 
ing who the competent players are in a situation characterised by this 
much disagreement ... Appeal to communal norms will not guarantee, 
then, as postliberals want to, stability underneath the changing forms of 
history.’ 9 

Third, if appeal is made to the [?] Rule of Faith then we need to ask: 
Which rule of faith are we talking about? And how catholic is the Rule 
of Faith? And is catholicity in itself an adequate criterion by which a 
particular interpretation is adjudged legitimate? The first two questions 
cannot be easily answered; the third is given a resounding ‘No’ below. 

Fourth, while the Rule of Faith may be an adequate summary of ‘the 
heart of the Christian faith’ ,'°° it is by no means comprehensive enough 
to serve as a criterion for assessing the legitimacy or otherwise of one’s 
interpretation of every part of Scripture. The ‘Rule of Faith’, as Fowl 
points out, is helpful in so far as it ‘sets out the boundaries within which 
interpretation must operate if Christians are to read Scripture properly’ .!°’ 
However, it is more difficult to specify how the Rule is able to offer any 
positive guidance for determining, for example, who were the ‘spirits’ 
of 1 Pet. 3:19, where were they imprisoned, and what was the content 
of Christ’s proclamation to them? Or, what is the relationship between 
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divine sovereignty and human disobedience in 1 Pet. 2:8? And so on. 
As Vanhoozer notes, ‘[t]he Rule ... is hardly a hermeneutical panacea; 
one cannot solve every interpretative dispute simply by appealing to the 
regula fidei’ 1% 

Fifth, Wall is wrong to ascribe primacy to the Rule of Faith on the 
basis that it was the Christian community which, on the basis of this 
Rule, decided which writings should be canonised in the first place.!?? 
As Vanhoozer points out, ‘[t]he church never was without Scripture; it 
had the Law and the prophets from the beginning, then later the Gospels 
and the epistles ... The church looked to the Old Testament from the 
start because it served as the crucial interpretative framework for under- 
standing the history of Jesus.’ !!° In Jn 5:39 Jesus challenged his hearers 
to ‘search the Scriptures ... it is these that bear witness of me’. So, for 
example, when Peter wants to explain the significance of Jesus’ pas- 
sion he turns to Isa. 53 (2:21—5), or the Passover and Exodus (1:18-19), 
or the Old Testament sacrificial system in general (3:18).!!! “To think 
of the church as the context within which Scripture becomes canon 
appears plausible in terms of history and sociology, but it is theologically 
inadequate.’ !!? A theological account of the canon, as we noted above, 
rather views canonisation as a subset of the Spirit's sanctifying action: 


The holiness of the biblical canon is acquired, and indicates 
the use of the canonical texts by God as an instrument of his 
self-attestation. ‘Sanctification’ here is used to cover the entire 
range of processes of which the text is at the centre: proc- 
esses of production (including tradition and redaction history); 
processes of canonization; and processes of interpretation. 
Sanctified in this way, the canonical texts are, then, a field of 
divine activity. ^ 


The effect of this is, therefore, to indicate (1) that it is the canon which 
constitutes the church (and not vice versa), and (2) that it is the canon by 
which all of the speech of the church is normed. 

Sixth, by making the Rule of Faith and not Scripture the ‘canon 
that measures the legitimacy ... of the Bible's interpretation’,''* Wall, 
and others like him, has effectively elevated tradition above Scripture 
(giving it a magisterial rather than ministerial role) and the church's 
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formulations of the truth above the truth itself. However, as Webster 
correctly notes: 


Creeds and confessions have no freestanding existence; they are 
not a replacement for, or improvement on Holy Scripture; they 
are not even a nonnegotiable, normative 'reading' of Scripture. 
Creeds and confessions are wholly a function of the Word of 
God, which is given in Scripture as, through the power of the 
Spirit, the risen Christ testifies to himself.!^ 


These inadequacies lead me to propose a different (though hardly new) 
approach to the theological interpretation of Scripture. 


‘Literal sense’ approach 


In this section I want to outline very briefly the basic methodological 
approach to theological exegesis taken in this work. The approach is set 
out under three headings (each of which contribute to an understanding of 
the text’s ‘literal sense’): (1) “Literal sense exegesis’; (2) Intercanonical 
conversation (conference table 1); (3) Intercatholic conversation (con- 
ference table 2). I mention this simply in order to indicate that in (3) 
I am still dealing with issues of meaning (or illocution) and have not 
moved on to significance (or perlocution). It will become clear that (3) 
is an integral part in the interpretive process. Also, it should be noted 
that, as my discussion on the nature of Scripture and preunderstanding 
has already indicated, theological reflection does not begin at (3) but is 
already present at (1) and is only further refined in (3). 


‘Literal sense exegesis’ 
In contrast to the ruled reading approach, I heed the call of Vanhoozer to 


recognise the ecclesial and hermeneutical priority of God, specifi- 
cally, the priority of his speech agency or ‘authorship’ of Scripture. 
To interpret the Bible theologically is to interpret it as the ver- 
bal communication of God that bears witness to God’s historical 
communicative actions in the history of Israel and of Jesus Christ. 
There are indeed many possible interpretive aims and interests, 
but the people of God must above all concern themselves with 
what God is saying, and doing, in and through the Scriptures.!!° 
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To do this, suggests Vanhoozer, we do not need another interpretive aim, 
but rather an interpretive norm.''’ This norm reflects not the interest of 
some interpretive community, but rather the divine-human communica- 
tive interest embodied in written discourse (= Scripture).''* Theological 
interpretation, then, is to be oriented toward the subject matter of 
Scripture and committed to determining the meaning placed there (i.e., 
in the text) by its divine and human authors. This is another way of say- 
ing that the theological interpreter must take seriously the literal sense 
(or ‘natural sense’ or ‘plain meaning’) of Scripture. ? 

What is the literal sense of Scripture and how can we arrive at it? The 
literal sense of Scripture is related to two things: authorial intention and 
authorial convention. Intention relates to what an author is doing in, with, 
and through the text (that is to say, meaning is ‘a matter of intending to 
perform an illocutionary ... act').'^? Convention relates to the rules (shared 
by both author and reader) governing communicative acts (in this case 
semantic and generic rules). A combination of intention and convention is 
important for discerning a text's meaning. The author's intentions will be 
understood in general if the reader understands its meaning, that is, under- 
stands the semantic rules governing its elements.'?' My previous sentence 
represents an illocutionary act (1.e., a statement). My illocutionary act was 
performed by making a number of marks on the page. However, an illo- 
cutionary act, as we have already seen, cannot simply be reduced to this. 
What, then, is the difference between making marks on a page and per- 
forming an illocutionary act? ‘One difference is that the sounds or marks 
one makes in the performance of an illocutionary act are characteristically 
said to have meaning, and a second related difference is that one is said to 
mean something by the utterance of those sounds or marks.’!”? What is it 
that gives the marks on this page meaning? The question must be answered 
by an appeal to both authorial intention and convention. Gilbert Ryle illus- 
trates this well in discussing the difference between a wink and a blink 
(note the combination of intention and convention): 


Two boys swiftly contract the eyelids of their right eyes. In 
the first boy this is only an involuntary twitch; but the other 


"7 [bid., 201. — !'? Ibid. 

119 I have borrowed the term ‘literal sense exegesis’ from Wall, ‘Canonical Context’, 
170, n. 4, who defines ‘literal sense’ as ‘the sense an exegeted text plainly makes, given the 
words used and their grammatical relations, its rhetorical role within a particular composi- 
tion, and the composition's role within the wider biblical canon; that is, the literal sense of 
a biblical text is a literary-critical and not a historical-critical construction’. 

120 Searle, Speech Acts, 44. — ?! To paraphrase ibid., 48-9. 

12 [bid., 42. 
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is winking conspiratorially to an accomplice. At the lowest 
or thinnest level of description the two contractions of the 
eyelids may be exactly alike. From a cinematograph-film of 
the two faces there might be no telling which contraction, if 
either, was a wink, or which, if either, was a mere twitch. Yet 
there remains the immense but unphotographable difference 
between a twitch and a wink. For the wink is to try to signal 
to someone in particular, without the cognizance of others, a 
definite message [intention] according to an already under- 
stood code [convention] ... We are just drawing the familiar 
distinction between a voluntary, intentional, and, in this case, 
collusive and code-governed contraction of the eyelids from an 
involuntary twitch.!”* 


The difference between a blink and a wink, then, is that the latter repre- 
sents a rule-governed form of intentional behaviour. Searle makes a simi- 
lar distinction between what he calls ‘brute’ and ‘institutional’ facts.!** 
For example, 


[a] marriage ceremony, a baseball game, a trial, and a legisla- 
tive action involve a variety of physical movements, states, and 
raw feels [brute facts], but a specification of one of these events 
only in such terms is not so far a specification of it as a mar- 
riage ceremony, baseball game, a trial, or a legislative action 
[institutional facts]. 


In other words, the institutional event (e.g., baseball) may be performed 
by certain physical actions (e.g., swinging a piece of wood horizon- 
tally at a small sphere [a brute fact]) but cannot be reduced to them.!”° 
It is only given the institution of baseball that certain physical actions 
(such as swinging a piece of wood, hitting a small sphere, and running 
towards a square plate [brute facts]) constitute a homerun. The formula, 
then, would be: ‘X counts as Y in context C'."" Making marks on a 
page, then, constitutes a brute fact; performing a speech act, on the other 
hand (i.e., giving a command, making a promise, stating a fact, etc.), is 
an institutional and, therefore, a rule-governed (convention) and inten- 
tional form (intention) of behaviour." Or to put it another way, a writer 
intends that his or her intention(s) will be recognised by means of the 


73 Ryle, Collected Papers, 2: 480-1 (see also his example on 484). 
124 See Searle, Speech Acts, 50-3. — ^ Ibid., 51. 
26 See the example in Ibid., 52. ^? Ibid. ^"? See ibid., 40, 57-61. 
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reader’s knowledge of certain rules governing the elements of his or her 
communicative act.'”? As Vanhoozer notes: 


It is the author’s use of words in communicative action that 
determines their particular sense. True, words have a range of 
verbal or conventional senses, but the way authors employ lin- 
guistic and literary conventions usually indicates which of the 
many conventional senses (and there may be more than one) are 
intended. The natural sense, in short, is the authorially intended 
sense: the sense the words bear when used in this context by 
this author. ^? 


Understanding those linguistic and literary conventions (which needs to 
be done in light of the linguistic/cultural world within which they were 
originally performed) is necessary for understanding the author's inten- 
tion = the literal sense (the literal sense is thus the literary sense). Thus, in 
this work I employ a number of the tools of historical, grammatical, and 
literary criticism in order to arrive at the author's intended meaning. 


Intercanonical conversation (conference table 1) 


At this point we need to take into account the criticism of Stephen Fowl 
against authorial intention since it impinges on 1 Peter's extensive use of 
the Old Testament, especially his Christological reading of Isaiah 53 in 
2:22-5. Fowl contends that authorial intention is insufficient to explain 
‘christological readings of various OT texts. A single meaning determined 
by authorial intention will either force Christians into rather implausible 
arguments about the communicative intention of Isaiah, for example, or 
lead them to reduce the christological aspect of those passages into a 
subsidiary or parasitic role. ?! But is this really the case? Here the theo- 
logical interpreter must employ a further tool, this time from the toolbox 
of canonical criticism. Canonical criticism, as I am employing it here, 
does not refer to the final form of a particular biblical book (though it is 
no less than that), but rather the theological role that book plays within 
the completed canon of Scripture. How does this relate to literal sense 
exegesis and authorial intention? Vanhoozer suggests that 


[t]he task of literal interpretation is to say what authors have 
done with their words. If one takes divine authorship of Scripture 


29 To paraphrase Searle's own analysis (Speech Acts, 49-50). 
130 Vanhoozer, First Theology, 292. 
331 Fowl, ‘The Role of Authorial Intention’, 81. 
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seriously, then literal interpretation must have recourse to the 
canonical context, for the meaning of the parts is related to the 
whole of Scripture. The literal sense of Scripture as intended 
by God is the sense of the canonical act (the communicative act 
when seen in the context of the canon). ? 


In the case of 1 Peter's Christological interpretation of Isaiah 53, does this 
mean that, at a canonical level, the divinely intended meaning of Isaiah 
53 in 1 Pet. 2:22—5 has gone beyond or even contravened the human 
author's (the author of Isaiah 53) originally intended meaning? Or did 
the author of Isaiah 53 actually intend a Christological fulfilment for 
this passage? According to 1 Pet. 1:10-12, the prophet Isaiah was aware 
that his prophecy was not for his time but awaited a future Christological 
fulfilment: 


Concerning this salvation, the prophets who prophesied con- 
cerning the grace that has come to you, searched and inquired, 
inquiring as to what or what kind of time the spirit of Christ 
in them was indicating, when he predicted the sufferings [des- 
tined] for Christ and the glories after these sufferings. It was 
revealed to [the prophets] that they were serving not them- 
selves but rather you in these things, which now have been 
announced to you by those who proclaimed the good news to 
you by the Holy Spirit sent from heaven, into which things 
angels long to look. 


In this passage Peter makes the following claims pertinent to the pre- 
sent study: (1) That Old Testament prophets were 'actively seeking 
enlightenment on the issue of the Messianic times and the grace which 
would extend to the Gentiles';? (2) that the Spirit informing the Old 
Testament prophets, the Spirit of Christ, was the same Spirit at work 
in those who proclaimed the gospel to the Gentile Christians;"^ and 
(3) most importantly for us, '[h]e claims not only that the OT prophets 
were ministering ultimately to believers in the eschaton, but that the 
prophets knew it by revelation’. Thus, according to 1 Pet. 1:10-12, 
Isaiah intended to announce in advance the death and resurrection of 
Christ (‘the sufferings [destined] for Christ and the glories after these 
sufferings’) even though the exact details of these events were beyond 


1? Vanhoozer, First Theology, 292. 
133 McCartney, ‘The Use of the Old Testament’, 40. 
14 See ibid., 41. —? Ibid. (emphasis his). 
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his immediate comprehension. E. D. Hirsh, whose work on intention- 
ality is well known, offers the following helpful illustration from the 
history of science: 


Joseph Priestley has been credited with having isolated oxy- 
gen, because he observed that combustion required a certain 
kind of gas, which he successfully isolated. But because he 
mistakenly adhered to the phlogiston theory, Priestley called 
his combustion-inducing gas dephlogisticated air. Despite that 
peculiar and, in the event, wrong description, historians of sci- 
ence rightly allegorize dephlogisticated air as oxygen. Why is 
the allegory legitimate? Because in saying dephlogisticated air 
Priestley referred to and intended to refer to a gas we currently 
understand to be oxygen. 


In the same way we can say that Isaiah intended to prophesy of Christ's 
death and resurrection (as 1 Pet. 1:10-12 indicates) even though his com- 
prehension of these events was greatly limited. Thus we could say that a 
Christological fulfilment was in accord with authorial intention but went 
beyond authorial comprehension (thus while there is no contradiction 
between divine and human intention here there is a gap between divine 
and human comprehension). As Vanhoozer notes: 


The canon is a complete and completed communicative act 
structured by a divine authorial intention. The divine inten- 
tion does not contravene the intention of the human author but 
rather supervenes on it. In the same way, the canon does not 
change or contradict the meaning of Isaiah 53 but supervenes 
on it and specifies its referent. In speaking of the Suffering 
Servant, Isaiah was referring to Christ (viz., God's gracious 
provision for Israel and the world), just as Priestley, speaking 
of dephlogisticated air, was referring to oxygen." 


Thus, as he goes on to note, the dual authorship of Scripture qualifies, but 
does not overthrow, the notion of meaning as intentional communicative 
action.'?? In the end this is not an appeal to the sensus plenior of a bibli- 
cal text (a notion that is rejected here),'*° but rather, as Carson puts it, ‘it 


136 Hirsch, ‘Transhistorical Intentions’, 562-3 (emphasis his; bold mine). 
17 Vanhoozer, Is there a Meaning?, 265 (emphasis his). — 95 See ibid. 
139 See Moo, ‘The Problem of Sensus Plenior' , 179—211. 
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is an acknowledgement that with greater numbers of pieces of the jigsaw 
puzzle provided, the individual pieces and clusters of pieces are seen in 
new relationships not visible before'.'^ (It should be noted at this point 
that 1 Peter's use of the Old Testament extends beyond just prophecy 
and fulfilment, but also includes such methods as ‘midrash’ and ‘pesher’ 
[e.g., 1 Pet. 2:4-10],'*! as well as typology [1 Pet. 1:19; 1 Pet. 3:19-22], 
none of which violate authorial intention.)!^ 

Using a different analogy, G. B. Caird in his New Testament Theology 
speaks of what he has termed the ‘conference table approach’: 


The presupposition of our study is simply stated: to write a New 
Testament theology is to preside at a conference of faith and 
order. Around the table sit the authors of the New Testament, 
and it is the presider's task to engage them in a colloquium 
about theological matters which they themselves have placed 
on the agenda’.'* 


In a similar way, Vanhoozer speaks of the canonical ‘SBL’: 


[W]e may speak of the 'society' of biblical literature, where 
the focus is on the voices in Scripture itself, together with their 
typical communicative practices ... Understanding these texts 
is less a matter of being socialized into a scholarly society 
than of being textualized (so to speak) into the company of the 
canon.“ 


As these images suggest, a canonical approach to interpretation is con- 
cerned with the distinctive witness of each writer as well as the dis- 
tinctive contribution each makes to the overall canonical witness (and 
vice versa). Thus the canonical interpreter seeks ‘to relate the differ- 
ent ideas of particular biblical writers and canonical units together in 
contrapuntal yet complementary ways, to expose the self-correcting 

. and mutually-informing ... whole of New Testament theology’.!* 
In this way the rule or norm for the theological interpreter is canonical 
and not catholic (in the sense that it 1s the former that norms the latter 
and not vice versa). While this is not a strong focus in this work (under- 
standing Peter on his own merits and bringing that understanding into 


14 Carson, ‘Unity and Diversity’, 91. 

141 See Bauckham, ‘James, 1 and 2 Peter, Jude’, 310-12. 

1? See Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Biblical Interpretation, 183-5. 

183 Caird, New Testament Theology, 18. 

Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 212. — '* Wall, ‘Canonical Context’, 179. 
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conversation with systematic theology is), where appropriate I seek to 
bring 1 Peter into conversation with the other biblical authors in order 
both to highlight Peter's distinctive witness and also to offer a ‘thicker 
description’ ^? of what I believe is Peter's witness. 


Intercatholic conversation (conference table 2) 


Because our knowledge is only partial, suggests Osborne, we need an 
‘ “interpretive realism" that is in constant dialogue with the various 
communities of faith in order to refine and reformulate theories on the 
basis of further evidence or more coherent models'.!^ Fallibilism, sug- 
gests Vanhoozer, is a matter of a person's willingness to submit their 
beliefs to critical testing. Basically, it means submitting one's beliefs 
to two tests in particular: '(1) the canonical: Does the interpretation 
do justice to the parts and to the whole of Scripture? (2) the catholic: 
Does the interpretation accord with the Christian tradition?’ 8 The 
former has priority over the latter (and hence I have dealt with them 
in that order) in that ‘the claim to be “canonical” (viz., “according 
to the Scriptures") should be tempered by the claim to be "catholic" 
(“according to tradition")'.'^? However, it is also to say that the ‘canon 
is properly realized only by a plurality of interpretative traditions [the 
catholic]’.!°° This, then, is our second ‘conference table’ and it involves 
a conversation between 1 Peter and the different faith/theological tra- 
ditions (e.g., Reformed, Neo-orthodox, Lutheran, Arminian, Pelagian, 
Wesleyan, etc.). This happens at two levels in this book. First, and most 
obviously, it takes place at a more exegetical level through conversation 
with the various commentaries (including monographs and articles) on 
the text of 1 Peter written from within a variety of theological tradi- 
tions. Second, and most distinctively for this work, it involves bringing 
the results of my exegetical study of those texts in 1 Peter relating to 
salvation into dialogue with the writings of systematic theologians — 
dealing with the same topics — from various theological traditions (see 
chapters 7-8 below). 

What then is the proper place for systematic theology in biblical 
interpretation? For many scholars interpretation should be carried out 


146 See Vanhoozer, Is there a Meaning? 313-14. 
V7 Osborne, Hermeneutical Spiral, 413. 

148 Vanhoozer, Drama of Doctrine, 303. 
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exclusively in the following direction (in agreement with Spinoza, 
Gabler, Wrede, and others):'*! 


Biblical [Historical Systematic 


Exegesis 3 Theology Theology] Theology 


However, not only is such a paradigm naïve, it is undesirable. As we have 
already noted above, ‘[n]o exegesis is ever done in a vacuum. If every 
theist is in some sense a systematician, then he is a systematician before 
he begins his exegesis.’ ^? Carson then proposes a better model: 


SEIL ES 


; Biblical [Historical Systematic 
Exegesis ) Theology Theology] Theology 


In this diagram there are feedback lines as well as lines going forward. 
The lines going forward are important in so far as they recognise that 
the norm for any theological statements we make is canonical Scripture. 
Nevertheless, the feedback lines remind us that our theology is, at the 
very same time, shaping our exegesis. Packer writes: 


The maxim that exegesis and biblical interpretation are for 
the sake of an adequate theology is true; yet if one stops there 
one has told only half the story. The other half, the comple- 
mentary truth which alone can ward off the baleful misunder- 
standing that a particular rational orthodoxy is all that matters, 
is that the main reason for seeking an adequate systematic 
theology is for the sake of better and more profound biblical 
interpretation. ^? 


In the end, biblical exegesis cannot be separated from the concerns of 
systematic theology. In effect, this means that '[systematic] theology 
operates best when it is a kind of gloss on Scripture — a discursive 


35! The diagram is from Carson, ‘Unity and Diversity’, 91. 
12 Tbid. — 5 Packer, ‘Preaching as Biblical Interpretation’, 188. 
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reiteration or indication of the truth of the Christian gospel as it is 
encountered in the gospel'.^* Defined in this way we would be hard 
pressed to separate the two disciplines quite as neatly as modern schol- 
arship has done. In the end the process might better be diagrammed 
like this: 


Hermeneutical situation: 
The presence of the living Christ 


Interpreter (with his 
or her theology) 


ATN 
SCRIPTURE 
Nae 


Other theological 
traditions 


As this diagram indicates, the theological exegete of Scripture (along 
with all of his or her theological baggage) enters the hermeneutical spiral 
with the aim of discerning the communicative intentions of Scripture’s 
divine and human authors in order to hear God's word and as a result 
to know God better. The Christian reader enters the spiral, as we have 
already noted, not on the basis of his or her own initiative but on the basis 
of God's initiative-taking freedom and sovereignty in making himself 
known to him or her. The reader therefore ‘does not enter the hermen- 
eutical spiral from the outside, or escape from it by transcendent theory; 
she does not occupy a position of superiority or neutrality, from which 
the situation can be surveyed at a distance and judgments can be made 
about it ... For it is a situation in which we are addressed by the God and 


4 Webster, Holy Scripture, 130. 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. ! Therefore the ‘situation’ in which 
hermeneutics takes place, as noted in the diagram, is ‘the presence of 
the living Christ by whose Spirit God's speech is encountered in the 
very act of reading. Moreover, as the diagram again indicates, this act is 
ultimately a communal and not an individual event: “The Spirit's leading 
readers into all truth is a matter of nurturing a Pentecostal conversation 
about the correct interpretation of the Word's past meaning and present 
significance. ^? We spiral closer to the meaning of the text as we carry 
out our interpretation prayerfully (in the presence of Christ), humbly (in 
submission to the Spirit), and dialogically (in conversation with the com- 
munity it [i.e., the text] has brought into being). 

This second dialogue or conversation does a number of things: First, it 
provides a secondary set of checks and balances for my own exegetical 
work. Since my exegesis of 1 Peter is carried out by a fallible interpreter 
operating within a certain spatio-temporal context, it is necessary, there- 
fore, in order to balance out my own parochialism, to submit my exegesis 
not only to a canonical but also a catholic test.!°’ Second, 


the[se] checks and balances are reimagined as interecclesial 
conversations that continue to guide the whole church in its var- 
ious ecumenical conversation ... Informed readings of biblical 
texts and ecclesial contexts can be more easily linked together, 
particular communions with particular NT writers, in order to 
define the normative checks and balances of a complementary 
conversation that maintains and legitimizes traditional distinc- 
tives, on the one hand, with the prospect of correcting a ten- 
dency toward triumphal sectarianism on the other. '^* 


Third, it allows 1 Peter to provide its own checks and balances for the 
work of systematic theology. This is important, for ultimate authority 
must be accorded to the canonical over the catholic, the textual over 
the traditional, the scriptural over the communal. Fourth, it shapes and 
sharpens my own understanding of 1 Peter's doctrine of salvation. As 
we noted above, the task of biblical interpretation relates not only to the 
literal and canonical, but also to the theological and interecclesial (and 
beyond that to the practical and doxological). Fifth, it recognises, on the 
one hand, that texts have determinate meaning, but, on the other, that no 


155 Webster, Word and Church, 64. 
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one person or tradition can lay absolute claim to having discovered all 
there is to that meaning. Thus, approximately 20 percent of this book is 
devoted to this intercatholic theological conversation or dialogue. 


5. Conclusion 


The theological interpretation of Scripture, it has been suggested, rests on 
the presupposition of Scripture's dual authorship as a divine-human com- 
municative action enacted in written discourse. This means that theologi- 
cal interpretation is to be oriented toward the subject matter of Scripture 
and committed to determining the meaning placed there (in the text) by 
the divine and human authors. I suggested that this is another way of say- 
ing that the theological interpreter must take seriously the literal sense 
(= the literary sense = the authorially intended meaning) of Scripture. 
While the theological interpreter invariably and necessarily comes to the 
text with his or her theological convictions (or presuppositions), I also 
maintained that ‘the form and content of a communicative act — what it is 
and what it is about — can be known with relative adequacy'.'^? We then 
noted that this is best achieved through what I have called the *literal 
sense' approach. This approach is comprised of three components: (1) 
‘Literal sense exegesis’: discerning the sense an exegeted text plainly 
makes given its propositional content, illocutionary force, and rhetorical 
role within a particular composition. (2) *Intercanonical conversation’: 
the willingness to submit our interpretive results to the canonical wit- 
ness: ‘Does the interpretation do justice to the parts and to the whole of 
Scripture?! (3) ‘Intercatholic conversation’: the willingness to submit 
our interpretive results to the catholic witness: ‘Does the interpretation 
accord with the Christian tradition?'!^' All of this, I said, takes place 
in the presence of Christ by whose Spirit God's speech is encountered 
in the very act of interpretation. For this work, this will involve bringing 
the results of our exegetical study (chapters 2—6) into dialogue with the 
various theological traditions (Reformed, Lutheran, Pelagian, Wesleyan, 
etc.) (chapters 7—8). Together, these three components will enable a theo- 
logically ‘thicker’ description of the text while at the same time provid- 
ing a series of checks and balances for the interpretive enterprise. 


19? Vanhoozer, Is there a Meaning?, 367. 
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CHOSEN FOR SALVATION 


Election in 1 Peter 


1. 1 Peter 1:1-2: chosen by God: the basis, means, 
and purpose of election 


It is appropriate that we begin our discussion of salvation in 1 Peter with an 
exegesis of those passages that treat the subject of election, since it is chron- 
ologically the beginning of God's personal dealing with believers in grace. 
As such, election represents the first step in God's sovereign and gracious 
plan in bringing salvation to believers. Our discussion of Petrine soteriol- 
ogy thus begins in eternity past with God's sovereign and eternal election of 
some to salvation (1:1—2; 2:4—10) and of others to damnation (2:8). 

The significance that Peter attaches to the concept of election is signalled 
from the very outset of the letter by this declaration of his readers' status 
as 'elect' (by God) cast in a proto-Trinitarian framework *that presupposes 
the divine actions that generate the elect community of believers: God's 
choice, the Spirit's sanctifying acts, and Christ's giving his life's blood’. 
This carefully structured elaboration of the believer's election along with 
the emphatic position occupied by the word ékAekrÓg signals Peter's 
concern with theological identity rather than geographical locality. The 
term 'elect' itself identifies believers in terms of their relationship to God, 
the community of believers, the historic community of Israel, and society 
around them. As such, the note of election struck at the beginning echoes 
right throughout the letter. As Schrenk observes, ‘1 Peter is the only NT 
work in which éxAeKtdc has from the very outset thematic significance. 
Here everything is worked out in terms of this controlling concept.’ 


Context 


This initial declaration of the believer's elect status and its elaboration 
is situated within the epistolary prescript of the letter (vv. 1—2). The 


! Boring, / Peter, 53. | G. Schrenk, ‘éxAextdéc’, TDNT, 4: 190. 
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epistolary greeting shares the formal characteristics of typical Hellenistic 
letter openings with its ô diva TO cva xaípstv (‘A to B, greetings’). 
Thus vv. 1-2 indicate: (1) the writer's name (superscriptio), (2) the 
addressees (adscriptio), and (3) a salutation (salutatio). The identifica- 
tion of the writer and the addressees is followed by expanded descrip- 
tions of both, which indicate their status in relation to God in Christ. 
Peter identifies himself as &róoroAog 'Inoo0 XpioroO (‘an apostle of 
Jesus Christ’), while the addressees are called ‘elect’ (£xAekroic) fol- 
lowed by a threefold description of their election in terms of the work 
of the Father, Spirit, and Son. The usual Hellenistic greeting, yatpeiv 
(‘greeting’), has been replaced by the words xápig Opiv koi ciprvn 
TÀnuvOsín (‘grace to you and peace be multiplied’). These words func- 
tion as both 'an affirmation regarding the grace and peace of God in 
which they already participate, and a prayer that they may appreciate and 
experience these blessings more fully’ ? 


Structure 


The following diagram of 1:1—2c indicates some of the major grammati- 
cal decisions made in this section: 


IIérpog = ómóoToAog 


'Inoo0 XpicroO — (xoipsív) 


mapermiónpotc = EKAEKTOIGC 
diaoTopac KaTa — npóyvooiv 
IIóvTou, 0£00 TaTpdc 
Tadatiac, év ay lace 
Karnaóoxíag, TVEÚATOG 
'"Aocíag Kai £i , Órrakor|v 
BiOuvíag, ' — Kai 
| POVTLOHOV 
oíparoc 


'Inoo0 XpioT00, 


5 P. T. O’Brien, ‘Letters, Letter Forms’, DPL, 551. 
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The believers’ status as ‘elect’ (1:1) 


The verbal adjective &kA£króg (choice, selected, picked out’, here as 
the masc. pl. dat. £kAekroic), which was sometimes used absolutely, 
denoted the person or thing that has been chosen or selected. It was 
used by Thucydides for a ‘chosen [£kAekroóc] body of the light armed 
troops’ (6.100; the word ¿kàoyń ['choice, selection'] is also used in a 
military context in Polybius 5.63.1; 9.13.9). The technical term iudices 
selecti (OGIS, 499.3; second century AD; cf. OGIS, 567.10, émiAgkTOV 
xpurrjv) is paralleled in Plato by the phrases tobc Stkaotdc ToOG éx- 
AexTouvs (‘the select judges’, Leg. 956d), Tog EKAEKTOUS OixaoTág 
(‘select judges’, Leg. 946d), and TO TOV EkAEKTOV SikaoTNptw (‘of 
select judges’, Leg. 938b). In the papyri and inscriptions, &kAekróg 
often has the sense of ‘choice’ or ‘select’ of things of best quality (e.g., 
P.Rein. 43; P.Oxy. 14:1631; P.Fay. 102; BGU 2.603). The closest parallel 
to Peter's use of €kAeKTdc (in terms of its presence in a letter greeting) 
comes from the final greeting contained in a fourth-century Christian let- 
ter preserved on papyrus: rávrec oi £v0áó6s ddeAoi np[oo]ayopsóoiv 
Ópác. &oróoat kafi] roc obv col mávrag ddEAbods £xAékrou[c] TE 
Kai [ka]rqnxouuévouc (P.Oxy. 31:2603). 

The word éxAextdc occurs 100 times (in 95 verses) in the LXX ren- 
dering, where there is a Hebrew original, the verb "T3 (‘choose, select’) 
and its derivatives (44x), and the nouns NAN (‘choicest, best’), iran 
(‘choice’, 2 Kgs 3:19 v.l.; 19:23), as well as a number of other phrases 
(including the words MIAN ['desire', 4x; cf. LXX Jer. 3:19 (yv &xae- 
xTr|v) and Hag. 2:7 (TÀ ExAEKTA)] and PON [‘delight, pleasure’; cf. LXX 
Isa. 54:12, A(00u0g ExAeKToOvc]). As in the papyri it often has the sense 
of ‘choice’ with reference to things of best quality (e.g., LXX Exod. 
14:7; Ps. 140(141):4; Jer. 3:19; Ezek. 27:24), value (Hag. 2:7) or con- 
dition (Gen. 23:6; 2 Esd. 15:18; Ps. 77[78]:31; Song 5:15; Jer. 31:15). 
It is also used to denote young men (4 Kgdms [2 Kgs] 8:12; Lam. 1:15; 
Isa. 40:30) or chosen or picked fighters (Judg. 20:15; 1 Kgdms [1 Sam.] 
24:3[2]; 1 Chron. 7:40; Jdt. 2:15; 1 Macc. 4:1). 

Of importance for our study is the use of éxAzkróg to denote the 
people of God as 'chosen'. In LXX Ps. 105[106]:23 Moses is referred 
to as 6 £kAekrÓc avTOO (‘his [God's] chosen [one]’). Repeatedly Israel 
is spoken of as ‘Israel my [God's] chosen ("IopanA 700 &xAekTo0 pou, 
Isa. 45:4); ‘my chosen race’ (TÒ yévog pou TÒ éKAEKTOV, Isa. 43:20); 
‘my chosen [ones] (oi éxAextot pou, Isa. 65:15; roig ÈKÀEKTOÌG LOL, 
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65:15), ‘your chosen [ones]’ (oi &kAekro( cou, Tob. 8: 15); ‘his elect’ 
(TOig EKAEKTOIC aDTOO, Wis. 3:9; cf. 4:15; Sir. 46:1; 47:22, éxAekTOv 
avtou). While the word £kAekTóÓc denotes, in some contexts, that which 
is of best quality, best of its kind, valuable, worthy, and so on, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the Old Testament these are not conditions for God's 
election of Israel. In Deut. 7:6 we have the classical formulation of the 
concept of election: ‘For you are a people holy to the Lord your God; 
the Lord your God has chosen you out of all the peoples on earth to be 
his people, his treasured possession.’ This statement is immediately fol- 
lowed by the words: ‘It was not because you were more numerous than 
any other people that the Lord set his heart on you and chose you — for 
you were the fewest of all peoples' (v. 7). In the case of Israel, then, the 
notion of election drew attention not to the importance or value of Israel, 
but rather to the sovereignty of ‘God’s free acts of grace which indeed 
runs counter to all human concepts of merit’.* 

In the New Testament, the word &kAzkróc occurs much less frequently 
(22x) than in the LXX. We may group the different occurrences as fol- 
lows (allowing for some overlap): (1) being considered the best in the 
course of a selection, ‘choice, excellent’ (1 Pet. 2:4, 6); (2) being espe- 
cially distinguished, 'elect' (perhaps Lk. 23:35; Jn 1:34 v.1.); (3) being 
selected, ‘elect, chosen’: (a) of Jesus as elect (1 Pet. 2:4, 6; Lk. 23:35 [cf. 
9:35, 6 uióc pou ô &xAzAeyyévoc]; Jn 1:34 v.l.); (b) of angels as elect 
(1 Tim. 5:21); (c) of people as chosen by God (for salvation; Mt. 22:14; 
24:22 [= Mk 13:20], 24 [= Mk 13:22], 31 [= Mk 13:27]; Lk. 18:7; Rom. 
8:33; 16:13; Col. 3:12; 2 Tim. 2:10; Tit. 1:2; 1 Pet. 1:1; 2:9; 2 Jn 1:1, 13; 
Rev. 17:14). 

Moreover, God's election of people may be conceived of in personal 
(e.g., Rom. 16:13 ,PoOdov tov &xAekróv £v kupío [‘Rufus, chosen 
in the Lord']) or corporate terms (e.g., Col. 3:12, £xAekroi Tod 0200 
[God's chosen ones']; 1 Pet. 2:9, yévoc éxAextdv [ʻa chosen race’]). 
The word itself appears five times in 1 Peter (including the compound 
Guv&KA&KTÓG, 5:13 [only here in the NT]), twice with reference to 
Christ (2:4, 6) and three times with reference to believers (1:1; 2:9; 
5:13). As such, despite being smaller than most New Testament writings, 
Peter uses the term éxAekrTóg (including cuvekAekrTÓG) more than any 
other New Testament document. Moreover, the motif of election pro- 
vides a thematic inclusion for the letter as a whole with believers being 
described as ‘elect’ at both the opening (1:1, £xAekToic) and close (5:13, 


* L. Coenen, ‘éxAéyouat, KTÀ.’, NIDNTT, 1: 538. 
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OUVEKAEKTH, ‘also chosen’, ‘co-elect’) of the letter, further suggesting its 
importance for our author. 

It is difficult to decide whether éxAextoic in 1:1 is functioning as 
an adjective (modifying mopemiónoig [i.e., ‘elect strangers’]) or a 
substantive. Elliott prefers to regard *eklektos as an adjective modify- 
ing strangers rather than as a substantive joined to stranger’ ^ However, 
it is probably better construed as a substantive with mapemiðńporg in 
apposition to it (i.e., ‘to the chosen who are also strangers’).° The fact 
that €xAeKtdc elsewhere in the New Testament functions as an impor- 
tant designation for the church suggests a certain priority for it here as 
well (which would not be the case if it is simply modifying mapemiór- 
pot as the head substantive).’ Moreover, because EkAEKTOIc is a word 
that points directly to the action of God, it (and not the entire phrase 
EKAEKTOIC mapemióroig SiacMopGc KTA.) is best understood as the 
antecedent of the three prepositional phrases of v. 2: Peter's readers are 
‘chosen’ (and consequently ‘strangers’) according to God's foreknowl- 
edge, by means of the Spirit's consecrating action, and for the purpose 
of obedience and the sprinkling of Christ's blood. Other commentators, 
however, have taken the three prepositional phrases of v. 2 as qualifying 
&móoToAog or even the entire thought of v. 1. Yet, as Jobes remarks, 


[S]uch a view diffuses the focus of these phrases as the basis 
on which the addressees are to place their hope and be encour- 
aged. Peter does not dwell on a defense of his apostleship or on 
the geographical situation of his recipients ... Therefore, it is 
exegetically preferable to understand these phrases as modify- 
ing the term that fundamentally defines who these Christians 
are: the eklektoi, the chosen.? 


Construing mopemiórnoig as a substantive in apposition to £kAekToig 
(‘to God's elect, strangers ...’), then, emphasises ‘both the vertical and 
the horizontal dimensions of their identity as Christians. On the one hand, 
they are chosen with respect to God (the vertical dimension), but at the 
same time, they are foreigners with respect to their sociopolitical world 
(the horizontal dimension).'? As a result, our examination of the believ- 
ers' election in these verses will take into account, first, the horizontal (or 
*negative") side of the believers’ election (in terms of their estrangement 


5 Elliott, 7 Peter, 315 (emphasis his). 
6 See Achtemeier, 7 Peter, 81; Jobes, 7 Peter, 67. 
7 See Michaels, / Peter, 7. — 5 Jobes, J Peter, 67-8. ° Ibid., 67. 
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from society around them, v. 1b), and second, the vertical (or *positive') 
side to their election (as delineated in v. 2a-c). 

The term mopen(ónpog (‘a person who for a period of time lives in 
a place which is not his normal residence, “alien, stranger, temporary 
resident" ’,'° ‘stranger, sojourner, resident alien'!!) is rare in the classical 
writers,” the papyri,^ LXX (2x), and New Testament (3x; only once 
outside of 1 Peter).'° It particularly denotes ‘the transient stranger visit- 
ing temporarily in a given foreign locale’.! For example, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (c. 257-180 BC) notes that 


[A] metic [nérotkoc] is someone from a foreign city [Eévnc 
£A06v £vowfj TH móc], paying a tax according to certain 
established needs of the city. For a certain number of days 
[rooóv pepy], such a person is called a transient foreigner 
[rapeníónpoc] and is not taxed [&r£Aric]; if he exceeds the 
fixed period, he then becomes a metic and is taxed." 


In LXX Gen. 23:4 Abraham refers to himself as a napemtdnuos (‘vis- 
iting stranger’) and mápoikog (‘resident alien’) among the Hittites. 
These same terms are associated in the parallelismus membrorum of 
Ps. 38[39]:12: nápotkoc £yó cit Tapa coi Kai mopen(ónpoc kabaos 
TIavTEG ol TaTépec pou (‘I am a resident alien with you, a visiting 
stranger, like all my fathers’). In Heb. 11:13 mapeníónpog is joined 
with &évoc (stranger, alien’)'* in a saying that evokes Abraham's con- 
fession in Gen. 23:4: ‘All of these died in faith without having received 
the promises, but from a distance they saw and greeted them. They con- 
fessed that they were strangers and foreigners on the earth [Eévot xoi 
napeníónuoí cio. emt Tfjg ys]? ? In 1 Pet. 2:11 mapeníónpog is 
again coupled with rrápotkog when Peter exhorts his readers ‘as resi- 
dent aliens and visiting strangers [OG rropoíkoug kai ropemiórpouc]'. 
While the term nápoikog generally bore more political and legal over- 
tones than rapení(8npogc in Greek literature, it is clear from these quota- 
tions that the biblical writers are using them interchangeably to denote 
simply residence in a foreign place.” 


10 L&N, 11.77. |! BDAG, 775. 
12 Polybius, 32.6.4; Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 5.1962. 
5 PPetr. 1.19 (225 BC); 3.7 (238-7 Bc). ^ Gen. 23:4; Ps. 38:13. 
5 Heb. 11:13; 1 Pet. 1:1; 2:11. — !5 Elliott, 7 Peter, 312 (emphasis his). 
7 Fragment 38 in Nauck, Aristophanis Byzantii Grammatici Alexandrini Fragmenta, 
193 (emphasis added). 
18 BDAG, 684. '? NRSV. See Lane, Hebrews, 2: 357. 
20 See Chin, ‘Heavenly Home for the Homeless’, 96-112. 
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What does Peter mean when he refers to his readers as 'visiting stran- 
gers’ (ropemórjuoic)? Grudem suggests that ‘they are “sojourners” 
[ropem ónuorc], not in the earthly sense (for many no doubt had lived in 
one city their whole lives), but spiritually: their true homeland is heaven 
and any earthly residence therefore temporary’.”! Elliott, on the other 
hand, contends that the terms ropeníónpog and mápoikog indicate 
not the spiritual, but the actual sociopolitical situation of the address- 
ees as ‘resident aliens’ and ‘visiting strangers’ prior to their conversion 
to Christ, a conversion that only further exacerbated their already pre- 
carious situation vis-à-vis surrounding society.” Thus he maintains that 
*some of these addressees had already been resident aliens and strangers 
in a literal sense prior to their conversion'.? However, Elliott’s admis- 
sion that only some were literal resident aliens and strangers would seem 
to imply that the rest were only so in a metaphorical sense, that is, as a 
direct result of their conversion to Christianity (a view that Elliott else- 
where denies,” though see below). The question is, how is the modern 
reader able to discern when in fact Peter is applying these terms literally 
and when he is applying them metaphorically?? Elliott explains that it 
is not an either/or scenario, since the terms mopenríónpog and mápoikog 
can describe both the social and religious situation of the addressees.?? 
Thus he concedes that while they may describe the sociopolitical situa- 
tion of some of Peter's readers, they do in fact function as a metaphorical 
description of all Christians as a result of their conversion to Christ: 


The experience of many as actual strangers and resident aliens 
provided an existential basis for the depiction of all believers 
as strangers and resident aliens in a metaphorical sense. The 
discrimination and suspicion, which many encountered prior to 
their conversion as actual strangers and resident aliens, even- 
tually became the experience of all who pledged an exclusive 
loyalty to a strange God and rejected Christ. 


The same conclusion is reached by Jobes, who also begins with a socio- 
political interpretation of the terms mopen(ónpog and mópotoc. She 


21 Grudem, First Epistle of Peter, 48—9. 

2 See Elliott, A Home for the Homeless, 37-49, 67-8, 131-2. 

23 Elliott, 7 Peter, 481 (emphasis his). 

4 See ibid., 313. 

25 Seland, *nópotkog koi TapeT{Snpos’, 257, in fact, questions whether even the author 
had enough information about his addressees to accurately apply any one label to them. 

26 See Elliott, A Home for the Homeless, 42. 

27 Elliott, / Peter, 482 (emphasis mine). 
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contends that Peter's readers originally comprised those who had been 
deported from Rome and resettled in Claudius’ newly established colo- 
nies in Asia Minor.” However, Jobes’ sociopolitical interpretation very 
quickly gives way to a sociospiritual one, and I am left pondering the 
relevance of the former for her study: 


Once the letter circulated away from its original historical des- 
tination, the figurative sense naturally emerged as the predomi- 
nant understanding. Although Peter's readers may in fact have 
been resident aliens and strangers in Asia Minor, the cause of 
their deeper alienation from society is their faith in Christ ... 
Because they are citizens of the kingdom of God, they are to 
understand themselves as resident aliens and foreigners wher- 
ever they may be residing.” 


The problem, however, as Volf correctly sees it, is that ‘Elliott [and Jobes 
I would add] seem to assume ... that if the terms “aliens” and “sojourn- 
ers" are not meant metaphorically, they must describe the social situation 
of Christians before conversion. But there is no reason why they could 
not describe their social situation after conversion. ®? As passages such 
as | Pet. 4:2-4 indicate, believers had in fact not been marginalised prior 
to their conversion but were thoroughly integrated among their unbeliev- 
ing contemporaries, and their status as ropeníónpot and mópoixor is a 
direct result of their conversion (vv. 2—4): 


For the time that is past was more than enough for carrying out 
the will of the Gentiles, having lived in sensuality, lusts, drunk- 
enness revelries, drinking parties, and lawless idolatries. In this 
they are surprised that you no longer join with them into the 
same flood of dissipation, and they malign you. 


That believers no longer participate in the same practices as their unbe- 
lieving neighbours is a direct result of their conversion (1:2d), a con- 
version which Peter traces back to the Son's atoning work (v. 2d), the 
Spirit's consecrating and regenerating action (v. 2c), and the Father's 
electing initiative (1:1, 2a). As God's elect (v. 1b, 2a) believers have been 
set apart from (v. 2b) and in tension with (cf. 4:2—3) their social neigh- 
bours. The readers’ ‘alien status’ is thus a result not of their sociopoliti- 
cal status, but of their sociospiritual status as God's elect and set-apart 
people, which leads to a sociological effect (as the juxtaposition of the 


28 See Jobes, 7 Peter, 38—41. — ? Ibid., 38 (emphasis mine). 
3 Volf, ‘Soft Difference’, 28, n. 14 (emphasis original). 
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two terms £kAekróg and mopeníónpog in v. 1 suggests). As Goppelt 
observes: 


The sociological effect of being a foreigner is in view: Christians 
distance themselves as nonconformists from handed-down life- 
styles (1:17f.); therefore, those around them are ‘estranged’ 
regarding them (4:3f.). In both Christians and those around 
them the effects of this foreignness can or should be felt — the 
letter speaks of this in the parenesis — but the foreignness is 
established by election?! 


Even though the sociological interpretations advanced by Elliott and 
Jobes are unpersuasive in the end, they rightly highlight the sociological 
implications of being elect and set apart by God. 

The final term applied to these churches, ŝtaonmopá (diaspora, dis- 
persion, scattering’; related linguistically to the verb 81aomeípo, ‘to 
scatter’ [LXX, 69x, NT 3x]), further indicates the metaphorical nature 
of these descriptions. Like the word éxAextdc, ôtaonmopá is drawn from 
Jewish tradition, where it denoted the ‘dispersion’ of the Jewish people 
among the Gentiles beyond the borders of the Holy Land (cf. Deut. 28:25; 
30:4: Jer. 15:7; 41:17).? Because of this fact, Calvin concluded that the 
letter must have been written to Jews.?^* However, since, as the majority 
of commentators now rightly believe, Peter is most probably writing to 
a mixed audience of Jews and Gentiles, it is better to take this term as a 
metaphorical designation for all Christians, who, like the dispersed Jews, 
lived as strangers in their surrounding society. Goppelt writes: 


1 Peter and other early Christian uses of ‘diaspora’ appropri- 
ate essentially only the sociological components: Christians 
are diaspora as a people living in small communal organisa- 
tions scattered among the peoples and awaiting expectantly for 
its ingathering in the eschaton. The scattering, however, is not 
the product of judgment, but of an election that separates and 
estranges them from global society.” 


As Goppelt goes on to note, 


the ingathering is not described as a reuniting around Jerusalem 
or a return to the heavenly commonwealth (Phil. 3:20), but as a 
future gathering around the Lord, when faith becomes vision (1 


31 Goppelt, / Peter, 67-8. >? See BDAG, 236. 
9 See K. L. Schmidt, '68100opá', TDNT, 2: 98-101. 
34 See Calvin, Epistles of St. Peter, 230. — 5 Goppelt, 1 Peter, 65—6. 
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Pet. 1:8). The diaspora situation is an expression of the eschato- 
logical already-and-not-yet, an expression of being elected and 
being a foreigner.*° 


Thus, while it is important that Peter's readers identify themselves 
with Israel (as this dispersed and exiled people of God), it is even more 
important that they ‘grasp that the narrative of Israel is itself determined 
by the story of Jesus and by the soteriological journey and eschatological 
hope it engenders’ .? 


The basis, means, and purpose of election (1:2) 


In v. 2, three prepositional phrases (beginning with kará, £v, and eic) 
cast in a proto-Trinitarian framework (0£00 marpóg [v. 2a], rveóparog 
[v. 2b], Inoo0 Xp1oToO [v. 2c]) and qualifying £xAexToig (v. 1), describe 
the basis (v. 2a), instrumentality (v. 2b), and goal (v. 2c) of the believers’ 
election (by God). 


The basis of the believer's election (1:2a): kata róyvwoiv 
0&00 TATOOS 


The preposition xoá (with the accusative, ‘according to, in accordance 
with, in conformity with’; 10x in 1 Peter), functioning here as a ‘marker 
of norm of similarity or homogeneity',? indicates the criterion in light 
of which God's electing action is performed, namely, his foreknowledge 
(npóyvoov).*? What does Peter mean when he says that the believers’ 
election has been carried out in conformity with God's foreknowledge? In 
classical Greek to ‘foreknow’ (rpoyivóoko, npóyvootc) usually meant 
to ‘know, perceive, learn, or understand beforehand’ as far as human 
foresight, cleverness, or ability made it possible (e.g., Euripides, Hipp. 
1072; Plato, Theag. 203d; Resp. 4.426c; Thucydides 2.64.6; Hippocrates, 
Prog. 1), ‘though any real foreknowledge of destiny is concealed from 
man (Homer, Hymn. Cer. 256f.) . The noun 1edyvwoig (‘foreknowl- 
edge’) occurs only twice in the LXX (Jdt. 9:6; 11:19; the related verb, 
TipoytvwoKw [ ‘foresee, make known in advance’] occurs only 3x), in 
both cases without a Hebrew equivalent. In Jdt. 9:6 it denotes God’s 
foreknowledge, which decreed the fall of the Egyptians, and in 11:19 


36 Tbid.,66. 37 Green, ‘Faithful Witness in the Diaspora’, 288. 

38 BDAG, 512 (s.v.,5). ?* BDAG, 512 (s.v., 5). 

*? See Harris, ‘Prepositions and Theology’, 1200. 

4 See LSJ, 1473.” R. Bultmann, *npoyivóoko, npóyvootc', TDNT, 1: 715. 
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it refers to foreknowledge that is made available through prophecy. The 
notion of God's predetermining knowledge (cf. Jdt. 9:6) is expressed 
with a number of other related terms in Jer. 1:5 (£n(oropat, ‘to know, 
to be acquainted with’), Amos 3:2 (ytvóoko, ‘to know, come to know, 
perceive’), and Hos. 5:3 (ytvóoko). In Amos 3:3 the verb ‘know’ refers 
to God's election of Israel: ‘Only you have I known [Eyvwv] of all the 
tribes of the earth.' Then in a passage with some similarity to ours, the 
Lord says to Jeremiah (1:5): ‘Before I formed you in the belly I knew 
you [£n(crapoí o£], and before you came forth from the womb I had 
consecrated you [fytaxdé ose; cf. 1 Pet. 1:2a,b, kar& mpóyvooiv/év 
&yiaopó].?^ Hebrew parallelism may suggest that the second phrase is 
a more specific restatement of the first, indicating that God's knowledge 
of Jeremiah was more than just an intellectual knowing; it was a pre- 
determining, consecrating knowing. 

In the New Testament the noun mpdyvwotc (‘foreknowledge, prede- 
termination") is found twice (Acts 2:23; 1 Pet. 1:2), while the related verb 
npoyivooko (‘have foreknowledge, choose beforehand’) occurs five 
times (Acts 26:5; Rom. 8:29; 11:2; 1 Pet. 1:20; 2 Pet. 3:17). In Acts 2:23 
npóyvootg is linked (by means of one governing article and the word 
Kat) with the words Tfj Wptopévy BouAf| (‘the definite plan’; cf. Lk. 
22:22, xarà TO óproyévov, ‘in accordance with the [divine] decree"): 
‘This [Jesus], handed over to you according to the definite plan and fore- 
knowledge of God [Tf ópiouévn BouAf| kai mpoyvoost roO 0200], you 
crucified and killed by the hands of those outside the law.’ Barrett com- 
ments: ‘What appeared to be a free concerted action by Jews and Gentiles 
was in fact done because God foreknew it, decided it, and planned it. ^ 
The concept of divine foreknowledge is again Christologically oriented 
in 1 Pet. 1:20 where the verbal form is used: mpo£yvoopévou mpó kata- 
Bofs kóopou (‘he [= Christ, v. 19] was destined [lit. ‘foreknown’] 
before the foundation of the world’). It is unlikely that Peter is saying 
that God merely foresaw the coming of Christ; the idea is that the coming 
of Christ took place in accord with God’s sovereign and eternal plan and 
intention (cf. Lk. 22:22; Acts 2:23; 4:27-8; 13:32-3; Rom. 1:1-4; 1 Cor. 
15:34; cf. Mk 8:31; 2 Tim. 1:9-10).*° Divine foreknowledge and prede- 
termination are again linked in Rom. 8:29-30: 


For those whom he foreknew [npo£yvo] he also predestined 
[npoópioev] to be conformed to the image of his Son ... 
And those whom he predestined [Tpouptcev] he also called 


8 NETS. ^ Barrett, Acts of the Apostles, 1: 142. 
55 See Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 69; Schreiner, 1 Peter, 53-4. 
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[&xdAcoev; cf. 1 Pet. 1:25; 2:9, 21; 3:9; 5:10]; and those whom 
he called [£káA&oev] he also justified; and those whom he jus- 
tified he also glorified. 


As Dunn notes, *npoytvooko obviously means more than simply fore- 
knowledge, knowledge before the event ... It has in view the Hebraic 
understanding of “knowing” as involving a relationship experienced and 
acknowledged." As Schreiner indicates, the background of this term is 
to be located in the Old Testament ‘where for God “to know" (Y'T^, yada) 
refers to his covenantal love in which he sets his affection on those whom 
he has chosen (cf. Gen. 18:19; Exod. 33:17; 1 Sam. 2:12; Ps. 18:43; Prov. 
9:10; Jer. 1:5; Hos. 13:5; Amos 3:2)'." Divine election and foreknowl- 
edge are again linked in 1 Pet. 1:2. 

Thus, when Peter says that believers are 'elect ... according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father’ (£kAexroig ... KATA mpóyvooiv 
0200 marpóc), his point is that the ‘Father’ (note the use of this very 
personal appellation) has chosen for salvation those upon whom he has 
set his eternal covenantal affection. The salvation of believers is not 
something that God merely ‘saw beforehand’ as he looked down through 
the corridors of time, but is instead a direct consequence of God's eter- 
nal foreknowledge and saving purposes. Thus the words ‘according to’ 
(katá) may also indicate ‘cause’ or ‘result’: the believers’ election to 
salvation is because of or a direct result of God’s sovereign and saving 
initiative in salvation. 


The means of the believer’s election (1:2b): £v åyiaou® 
TVEULLATOG 


The second qualification of the word éxAeKTdc is introduced with the 
preposition £v: £v &yvaouó nveóparoc. Three choices need to be made 
here: (1) Should the preposition ¿v be construed as locative or instru- 
mental? (2) Is mveúpaTtog a reference to the human spirit or to God's 
Holy Spirit? (3) Should &áytaopó be understood as the progressive trans- 
formation of character, or a setting apart or consecrating to God in terms 
of regeneration and conversion? Once these three questions have been 
answered, the meaning of the expression £v &yiaopó nveóparog will 
become clear. 

Selwyn argues that although the preposition ‘év might be instrumental 
here, as often in Hellenistic Greek, “in virtue of" ' it is simplest to take it 


46 Dunn, Romans, 1: 482. ® Schreiner, Romans, 452. 
48 Schreiner, / Peter, 53-4. 
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as a slight extension of the ordinary local sense, meaning ‘in the sphere 
of’. Selwyn takes the sphere or location to be the inner person where 
‘the inward part of the sacrament of baptism’ occurs.?? Thus the phrase 
£v áyvaopó mveÓparrog denotes the sanctifying work of the Spirit which 
takes place in the sphere of the inner person.” Grudem also construes ¿v 
as locative; however, he takes the sphere to be not the inner person but 
the sanctifying work of the Spirit: ‘Peter is saying that his readers’ whole 
existence as “chosen sojourners of the Dispersion ..." is being lived “in” 
[£v] the realm of the sanctifying work of the Spirit. ° In the end there 
seems to be little difference between the idea of being chosen into the 
realm of the sanctifying work of the Spirit whereby one is sanctified (by 
the Spirit; locative interpretation), and being chosen by the sanctifying 
work of the Spirit (instrumental interpretation). According to both inter- 
pretations, the believer's election is effected, in time, through the sanc- 
tifying action of the Spirit (whether we say it occurs in that ‘realm’ or 
not). In the end it is probably best, with the majority of commentators, to 
simply construe £v &ytoopó as an instrumental dative.” Thus the formu- 
lation £v &yiaopu mveóparoc denotes the means by which the believ- 
ers’ election has been effected in time: it is through the sanctification (£v 
&yiaopó) accomplished by the Spirit (rveóparroc). As Bénétreau notes, 
‘le deuxième élément, par la sanctification de l’ Esprit, ne considère plus 
l'élection comme mystère cache en Dieu mais dans sa manifestation his- 
torique (la “vocation” chez Paul et dans | Pet. 1:15 et 5:10) appelée hagi- 
asmos, sanctification' .^^ Since this statement stands in parallel with two 
other prepositional phrases referring to God the Father (0£00 tlatpéc, v. 
2a) and Jesus Christ (Inoo0 Xp10T00, v. 2c), mvevpatoc here is almost 
certainly to be understood as the Holy Spirit (= subjective genitive) and 
not the human spirit (= objective genitive). Together, all three prepos- 
itional phrases indicate the divine initiative of the Godhead in the believ- 
ers' election. 

What does Peter actually mean when he says that believers are 
‘elect ... according to the sanctification of the Spirit’? Grudem argues 
that *the sanctifying work of the Spirit, the work whereby he gradually 
works in Christians to free them more and more from remaining sin 
and to make them increasingly like Christ in holiness, faith, and love, 
is in view in the phrase and sanctified by the Spirit’ ^ While the term 
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&yiaouóc often does refer to the believer's progressive growth in holi- 
ness (e.g., 1 Thess. 4:3, 4; 1 Tim. 2:15; Heb. 12:14), that does not seem 
to be the meaning here. In this context the focus is Christian conversion. 
As the words éxAextoic ... £v åyiaopĝ mvseÓparogc indicate, Peter is 
explaining the means (£v &yvaouó mveóparoc) by which believers came 
to be a part of God's elect people (É£kAzxroic).?' It is thus a divine act of 
consecration by which believers have been gathered into the community 
of the elect. Through the consecrating action of the Spirit (&yvaopó as a 
noun of action), believers have been set apart from society around them 
(and are thus ropemiórjuoig 8tacmopác, v. 1) and set apart for God and 
service to him. As Michaels points out, this consecration probably took 
place when they first responded to the good news that was effectively 
proclaimed to them in the power of the Holy Spirit (v. 12). 

A number of commentators point out the affinities between 1 Pet. 1:1—2 
and 2 Thess. 2:13, a verse which contains a similar complex of ideas: 


But we must always give thanks to God for you, brothers and 
sisters beloved by the Lord, because God chose you [e{Aato 
âc] as the first fruits [other ancient authorities read ‘from the 
beginning’ (ånapxńýv)] for salvation [tig owtnptav] through 
sanctification by the Spirit [£v &yiaouá mvsÓparoc] and 
through belief in the truth [r(oTet áAn&(oc] (cf. 1 Cor. 6:11). 


In a similar way, Peter points to his readers' belief — an immediate fruit 
of the Spirit's consecrating action — as evidence that they have been cho- 
sen according to the foreknowledge of God the Father. As Jobes notes, 


The electing purpose of God is made real by the faith of believ- 
ers, but that faith is itself a completely gratuitous act of the 
Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit who first stirs in the heart a reaching 
toward God, quickening one's understanding of the gospel, con- 
victs of sin, reassures of pardon, and transforms the character 
by his fruit of virtues.^? 


The purpose of the believer's election (1:2c): ciç órrakor)v 
kal pavricuóv atuaroc Tnoo0 XpoicToO 


This third and final qualification of the word ékAeKtdc is introduced 
with the preposition cic: cig órakor|v xoi oavriopóv otparog "Inooó 
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Xptotoo. There are a number of choices that need to be made here also: 
(1) Should the preposition cic be construed as denoting cause or purpose 
(or even result)? (2) What is the sense of the genitive atuatoc 'Inoo0 
XpioTo0 (‘of the blood of Jesus Christ’) and its relationship to órrakorjv 
and pavriouóv ? (3) What is the relationship of óraxorjv (‘obedience’) 
to pavrtopóv (‘sprinkling’)? 

Elliott construes the cic as causal (‘because of’) contending that this 
final prepositional phrase ‘roots the cause of Christian election in Jesus 
Christ's obedience to the Father's will and his suffering and death’. He 
thus translates v. 2c as “because of the obedience and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ'.5! This case has also been carefully argued by 
Agnew, who, however, is forced to admit that such a construal would 
be highly unusual in 1 Peter. As Agnew admits, ‘the preposition cic 
appears 42 times in 1 Peter, nowhere else in a way that might be con- 
strued as causal’.® In fact, as Harris has demonstrated, ‘such a sense for 
eis seems unlikely in any one of the [NT] passages sometimes adduced’. 
On the other hand, cic frequently has the value of purpose elsewhere in 
1 Peter (1:3, 4, 5, 7, 22; 2:5, 7, 8, 9, 14, 21; 3:7, 9; 4:2, 7), and it should 
be construed as such in 1:2c. As Achtemeier observes, ‘in the immedi- 
ately following verses 3—5, cic is used three times with its normal telic 
force, indicating the likelihood that the author also meant it to have that 
force in this phrase' .^ Thus, with the majority of commentators, it is best 
to construe eig as telic in force, yielding the sense that believers have 
been chosen for the purpose of ‘obedience and sprinkling’ (órakor|v 
Kal pavriopóv).56 

A number of commentators read 'InooO0 XpioToO as an objective 
genitive and construe it with Órakor|v, thus rendering the construc- 
tion, ‘for obedience to Jesus Christ'.^ However, there are two poten- 
tial difficulties with this interpretation: (1) It would either demand that 
we also construe ° Ingo XpioToO as an objective genitive with respect 
to the second noun pavtiopdv (‘sprinkling’) resulting in the unusual 
notion of 'the sprinkling of the blood [whose object is] Christ', or (2) 
that we take 'IncoO XpiorToO as an objective genitive with órrakorjv 
(‘obedience to Jesus Christ’) but as a subjective genitive with bavriopóv 
aipatoc (‘sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ [= the blood Jesus 
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sprinkles]). Yet, as Achtemeier points out, ‘that demands that the same 
genitive 'Inoo0 XpioToO function two different ways in the same sen- 
tence, something of a grammatical monstrosity and surely confusing to 
the reader/listener’ .^ Such a ‘grammatical monstrosity’ can be avoided if 
we take órrakorjv to be functioning absolutely (‘for obedience") and con- 
strue the genitive Inood Xpicoroó exclusively with bavrtopóv o(paroc: 
‘for obedience, and [for] the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ .^? 
What does Peter mean when he says that believers have been 'chosen ... 
for obedience and the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’? 

Grudem contends that Ónakoń (‘obedience’) here denotes ‘the daily 
obedience of believers’ and not the ‘initial (saving) obedience to the 
gospel'.? In fact, maintains Grudem, ‘no clear examples of hypakoé 
meaning “initial saving response to the gospel" are found [in the NT]’.”! 
Michaels, on the other hand, argues that OTraxor here ‘refers to conver- 
sion from paganism to Christianity' and as such is being used 'abso- 
lutely in the sense of willing acceptance of the gospel'.? A number of 
considerations tip the balance in favour of this second interpretation: (1) 
First, Grudem is mistaken in his claim that Órrakof| never refers to con- 
version. For example, in Rom. 1:5 Paul speaks of his calling to ‘bring 
about the obedience of faith [Dbrrakor|v n(or&oc] among all the Gentiles 
for the sake of his name'.? Then in 15:18 he speaks of ‘what Christ has 
accomplished through me to win obedience from the Gentiles [brroko- 
Tw £0vÀv] ... so that from Jerusalem and as far around as Illyricum 
I have fully proclaimed the good news of Christ [Tò evayyéAtov Tod 
XpioToOJ'. However, says Paul a little earlier, ‘not all have obeyed the 
good news’ (ob mávreg Óómkoucav TH EvayyeAiw, 10:16). In these 
texts the ‘obedience of faith’ (brrakorjv TidTEws), the ‘obedience of the 
Gentiles’ (6Taxorv E8vGv), and obedience ‘to the gospel’ (órrjkoucav 
TÔ edayyeAtw) most naturally refer to conversion. 

(2) Second, this seems to be the most likely sense of the word (OT1akon) 
as used elsewhere in 1 Peter. In 1:14 the expression Wc Tékva ómaxof|g 
(‘as obedient children’) presupposes a conversion experience that forms 
the basis for the ethical injunction that follows: pr) ouoynpartGópevot 
Toç mpórepov £v Tfj dyvota ópóv &miOuptotc. Then in 1:22 ‘obedi- 
ence’ (óraxor]) is further qualified as ‘obedience to the truth’ (Tfj óma- 
kofi Tfjg óAnOz(ac): that is, acceptance of the truth embodied in the 
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proclamation of the gospel (cf. v. 25). Negative constructions similar 
to Rom. 10:16 and 2 Thess. 1:8 also appear in 1 Peter (using the verb 
ame Oéw, ‘disobey, be disobedient').^ Peter speaks of those who 'dis- 
obey the word’ (16 Adyw &mei000vrec, 2:18; cf. 3:1, ‘even if some of 
them do not obey the word [&mei00001v TH Adyw], they may be won 
over without a word’) and ‘those who disobey the gospel of God’ (Tv 
&meiOoóvTov TH TOO Oco evayyeAtw, 4:17). In these texts, *obedi- 
ence’ indicates obedient response in faith to the gospel, while 'disobedi- 
ence' denotes rejection of it. 

(3) That conversion is intended in 1:2c is confirmed by the parallel 
expression pavriouóv oíparog'InooO0 XpioTro0 (‘sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ’). As Michaels observes, ‘such an understanding 
helps explain why obedience precedes rather than follows "sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ." The latter phrase gives concreteness and 
vividness to Peter's brief glance at Christian conversion.’ The most 
probable background to this passage is Exod. 24:3-8, where the estab- 
lishment of the first covenant was inaugurated with animal sacrifice (v. 
5) and the sprinkling of the blood of the animal on the altar (v. 6), then 
the people (v. 8). Preceding the sprinkling of the blood on the people, the 
people pledged their obedience to the God of the covenant (vv. 3, 7). In 
v. 3 we read: ‘And Moyses [Moses] went in and recounted to the people 
all God's words and statutes. And all the people answered with one voice 
saying, “All the words which the Lord has spoken we will do and heed" ". 
Then again in v. 7: ‘And taking the book of the covenant, he read in the 
ears of the people and they said, "AII that the Lord has said we will do 
and heed”’. At that point we read: ‘Then Moyses [Moses], taking the 
blood, sprinkled the people [AaBuv TÒ aipa kareokéóaoev 100 Aoo0]" 
(v. 8a). This blood, we are then told, is ‘the blood of the covenant [Tò 
aia Tfjg 6ta8rjkng (Heb., n3 701)] which the Lord has made with 
you concerning all these words’ (v. 8b). Thus the sprinkling of blood 
ratified the covenant between the two covenant partners, Yahweh and 
Israel. 

In 1 Pet. 1:2c the blood is specifically said to be aïuatoç’ Inoo0 
XpioToO (‘the blood of Jesus Christ’). If I am right in suggesting 
Exod. 24:3-8 as the most probable background, then it would appear 
that Peter is thinking of Christ's death as a covenant sacrifice. Just 
as the blood of the animal sealed the first covenant (Exod. 24:8), 
so the 'sprinkling of Christ's blood' (a metaphorical expression for 
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his sacrificial death) represents the inauguration and ratification 
of the new covenant. The force of eig Óómaxor|v Kal pavriopóv 
atparoc'Inoo0 XpioToO in 1 Pet. 1:2c, then, is that believers have 
been ‘chosen and destined’ by God (£xAzxroig ... KATA mpóyvooiv 
Ozo marpóc) for the purpose (rig) of Ómaxor|v Kai pavriopóv 
oíparog'Inoo0 XpioT00, that is, for admission into the new cov- 
enant. The juxtaposition of the two nouns Ómakorjv and pavriouóv 
joined by kaí and governed by the preposition cic suggests they are 
to be considered coordinate." Jobes suggests that they (OTaKorv and 
pavTtopóv) serve as a hendiadys (i.e., expressing a single thought by 
two words) to refer to ‘God’s covenant relationship with people'." The 
divine side of the (new) covenant is represented by the word *blood' 
(aia) while the human side is represented by the word ‘obedience’ 
(6traxon). As Spicq notes, ‘dans la nouvelle Alliance, chaque chrétien 
faisant profession de foi bénéficie de l'efficacité du sacrifice de Jésus 
qui scelle la diathéké avec Dievu’ .* 


Summary 


Peter's readers were facing difficult times. Their Christian faith had put 
them at odds with contemporary society. As a result of their allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, they encountered discrimination and marginalisation, sus- 
picion and slander (cf. 2:11—12; 4:2—3). The precariousness of their situ- 
ation is signalled right from the outset of the letter by Peter's description 
of them as 'strangers of the Diaspora' (1:1; cf. 1:17; 2:11). To prevent 
this situation of suffering from leading to disillusionment, discourage- 
ment, or even defection, Peter wrote to these believers in order to provide 
them with a ‘persuasive rationale for remaining firm in their faith and 
resolute in their commitment to God, Jesus Christ, and one another'.? 
This 'persuasive rationale', embodied in the form of a letter, is founded 
on the insight in these opening verses that ‘becoming a foreigner with 
respect to society is a consequence of being chosen to participate in the 
new covenant in Christ’ .® Far from being a sociological or sociopolitical 
accident, the believers' present experience of alienation and marginal- 
isation is a direct result of their eternal election by God. And despite the 
precariousness of their situation vis-à-vis society, their election could not 
be more sure for it is founded on the immutable and eternal purpose of 
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the triune God. It is based on the eternal, loving, predetermining know- 
ledge of God the Father (v. 2a), which is effected in time by means of 
the Spirit's consecrating action in setting apart a people (v. 2b) for the 
purpose of covenantal relationship with God established by the blood of 
Christ (v. 2c). 


2. 1 Peter 2:4-10: election and rejection: Christ, 
believers, and unbelievers 


According to the opening lines of his letter, Peter addressed his read- 
ers as 'elect ... according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, by 
[means of] the consecration of the Spirit ...” (1:1—2). The theme of elec- 
tion encountered in these opening verses now receives further elabora- 
tion in 2:4-10, where God's election of believers (2:5, 9-10) is seen to 
depend on God's prior election of Christ (2:4, 6; cf. 1:20). In addition 
to that, honorific appellations used previously only to describe ancient 
Israel as the elect people of God are now applied to the Christians of Asia 
Minor. Thus the major thrust of this passage is the elect character of the 
new covenant community of believers. 


Context 


Verses 4—10 are linked to the immediately preceding context by the 
conjunctive participial phrase npóg Ov mpoospyxópuevoi (lit., ‘to whom 
coming’). The relative pronoun (masc. sing. acc.) Ov (‘whom’) has as 
its antecedent the words 6 xÓpiog (i.e., Jesus Christ; cf. 2:5) in v. 3. It 
is possible that the words npóg Sv mpoospyxópuevot have been inspired 
by the language of LXX Ps. 33:6 (npooéA0are npóg aóTÓv), since v. 9 
of the same psalm is cited in the previous verse (2:3) and vv. 13-17a are 
cited in 3:10—12. The appropriateness of Ps. 33:6 in this context can also 
be seen in two other expressions which are echoed in 2:4—10: ‘Come to 
him [npooéAO0are npóc avTSv], and be enlightened [dwtioOntTE corre- 
sponds to the thought of 2:9e, cig TÒ BavpaoTov aíTo0 dc]; and your 
faces shall never be put to shame [où pr karatoxuvOf| corresponds to 
final words of the quotation of Isa. 28:16 in 2:6c: où ur) karoicyuvOfg] 
(Ps. 33:6).?' Thus for Peter, the exhortation to ‘come to him’ (= God) in 
LXX Ps. 33:6, is being fulfilled in the lives of his readers as they come 
to Jesus Christ in faith (2:4a) and are ‘built as living stones into God's 
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Content 


In this unit (2:4—10) the election of Christ and his honouring by God is 
presented as the basis for the believers’ own election and honour, which 
is in turn contrasted with the rejection of unbelievers and their shame 
(which is also contrasted with the election of Christ in vv. 6b and 8c). 
Reference to the believers' election in both vv. 5 and 9 is followed by 
two purpose statements indicating the goal of the believers' election (vv. 
5e and 9e). The unit as a whole then concludes with a number of Old 
Testament allusions indicating the result of the believers' election and 
conversion (v. 10). 


Jesus the Elect-Rejected Stone (vv. 4, 6—8a) 


In v. 4 the ‘Lord’ (the őv [‘him’] at the beginning of v. 4 refers back to 
the words 6 Kópiog [‘the Lord’] at the end of v. 3) to whom believers 
come (rpóg Ov npoospxópuevou) in faith is depicted by the metaphor of a 
A(00v GGvra (‘living stone’). The word A(00g (‘stone’) occurs frequently 
in the LXX (301x)? usually translating the Hebrew. JAX (‘stone’). It can 
denote a 'stone' in general (Gen. 28:11; 31:46; 1 Sam. 17:40) or a spe- 
cial kind of stone such as those used in a building (1 Kgs 6:7), of gods 
(made of stone, Deut. 4:28; Ezek. 20:32), a large stone used to seal a 
well (Gen. 29:2, 3, 8), precious stones (1 Kgs 10:2), a potter's wheel 
(Jer. 18:3), and so on. More important, however, are those occurrences 
of Ai8oc in theologically pregnant passages which were later taken up in 
the New Testament and applied to the Messiah (e.g., Isa. 8:14; 28:16; Ps. 
117[118]:22; Dan. 2:23f.). We will return to these in a moment. 

In the New Testament A(00g appears 59 times (Mt. [11x], Mk [8x], 
Lk-Acts [16x], Jn [7x], Pauline corpus [4x], 1 Pet. [5x], Rev. [8x])* and 
denotes a stone in general (Mt. 3:9; 4:3; Mk 5:5; Lk. 3:8; 4:3, 11), stones 
used in building (Mt. 24:2; Mk 13:1; Lk. 19:44; 21:6), precious stones 
(usually with r(utog, Rev. 18:12, 16; 21:11, 19), large stones used to 
seal graves (Mt. 27:60; Mk 15:46; Lk. 24:2; Jn 11:38), stone images (of 
gods, Acts 17:29), and a millstone (A(00G puuAtkóc, Lk. 17:2). However, 
a distinctive and theologically significant use in the New Testament is the 
figurative use of A(00c in connection with Old Testament citations which 
are given a messianic interpretation (Mt. 21:42; Mk 12:10; Lk. 20:17; 
Acts 4:11; 1 Pet. 2:7 [= Ps. 117[118]:22]; cf. Eph. 2:20; Mt. 21:44; Lk. 
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20:18 [= Isa. 8:14; Dan. 2:34]; Rom. 9:32-33; 1 Pet. 2:8 [= Isa. 8:14]; 
1 Pet. 2:6 [= Isa. 28:16]). 

The adjective CGvta (‘living’), an attributive participle modifying 
Aí00c, however, is not derived from any of these Old Testament ‘stone’ 
texts but is instead a distinctive feature of Petrine vocabulary. Interestingly, 
elsewhere in the New Testament, A(00c is depicted as a lifeless thing and 
is contrasted with God (Acts 17:29), Abraham's children (Mt. 3:9 = Lk. 
3:8), or humans who praise God (Lk. 19:40). The expression ‘living stone’ 
(A(00v GàvTa) is thus something of a paradox, as Bénétreau notes: '[L]a 
formule pierre vivant ait été retenue en raison de son caractére paradoxal. 
Une pierre est symbole d'inertie et de mort; une pierre vivant est une 
contradiction dans les termes, un contraste absolu.'? In early Latin works 
(e.g., Ovid, Heroides 6.88; Metam. 5.317; Virgil, Aen. 1.167; 3.688), the 
expression ‘living stone’ (vivi lapides and vivum saxum; cf. Vulg. 1 Pet. 
2:4, lapidem vivum [A(00v Góvra]; 2:5, lapides vivi [A(001 GovrsG]) 
often denoted a stone ‘in its natural untouched condition: it is fresh and 
unaffected by exterior agencies, appearing to live still with the breath 
given it by nature'.*^ In this context, an appropriate synonym for vivo 
might be naturalis (*natural).* Peter, however, refers not to a stone in its 
natural state, but one that has been hewn and dressed, ready for its use in 
construction (as the adjective &kpoyoviottov suggests). Instead, the word 
‘living’ is most probably a reference to Christ's resurrection from the 
dead (by virtue of which he is now ‘living’), as Vanhoye notes: ‘L’ Apétre 
évoque la résurrection du Christ: depuis Páques, le Christ est désormais 
“le vivant", celui qui a définitivement triomphé de la mort humaine ... 
c'est par sa résurrection que le Christ est devenue pierre vivante.’ As 
‘living’ (CGvta, 2:4b), he mediates life to all who come to him (rpóg 
dv npooepxópevor, v. 4a), who have been reborn for a ‘living’ (CGoav) 
hope (1:3) and who, as ‘living stones’ (A(00t COvtec, 2:5a) themselves, 
both ‘live’ (Crrowpev) for doing what is right now (2:24) and look forward 
to a time in the future when they also, like Christ (cf. 3:18) will ‘live’ 
(€Go1) in the spirit (4:6c). 

The final part of v. 4 contains a couplet of antithetical phrases modi- 
fying A(00c: 


ÓTiÓ &vOpómrov  gàv — Ámo8sgB8okipaouévov 
Tapa  6£ Ved EKAEKTOV Évripiov 
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The adversative particles uév and é underline the contrast of the two 
clauses and most probably have a concessive sense: 'though rejected by 
humans, [he is] elect, honoured in the sight of God'.? The pév clause is 
subordinate and preliminary to the positive conclusion, ‘elect, honoured 
in the sight of God', thus making the election and honouring of Christ the 
focal point and climax of the passage.” The language in this contrasting 
pair of phrases derives from LXX Ps. 117[118] and Isa. 28, both of which 
are cited in vv. 6-7. The terms A(00v (‘stone’) and &mo8se86okipaouévov 
(‘rejected’) in 2:4 derive from LXX Ps. 117[118]:22, which is quoted by 
Peter in v. 7cd (A(00v ðv àme8ok(pacav oi oikoóGopoÓvrec, Ps. 118:22a). 
This psalm is also quoted in Mk 12:10 (= Mt. 21:24; Lk. 20:17), Acts 
4:11 and Barn. 6:2-4, indicating that from a very early point, Jesus was 
identified with ‘the stone’ of Ps. 118:22—3.?! Such an identification prob- 
ably goes back to Jesus himself. At the end of the parable of the vineyard 
(Mk 12:1-12 = Mt. 21:33-46 = Lk. 20:9-18), Jesus applied this psalm to 
himself (A(00v ['the stone’]) to describe his rejection (&rmeóok(paoav) 
by the Jewish leaders (ot oikoóopoÓvreg [‘the builders’]; Mt. 21:42, 
45 = Mk 12:10, 12 = Lk. 20:17, 19). The Targum on Ps. 118:22 inter- 
prets the ‘stone’ messianically: JO21W1 TYN? mns? mn WI ma 
OD TAN paw x`bD. Evans suggests that ‘[t]he substitution of NoD 
talyá for JAX eben grows out of the Hebrew JAN/]2 eben/ben wordplay’ .”” 
It is possible that Jesus’ own quotation of this psalm reflects this word- 
play between the words ‘son’ (JA bén/ vidc in Mk 12:6) and ‘stone’ 
(JAN eben/A(0oc in Mk 12:10).” As Evans notes, it is ‘plausible to view 
this as fragments of an agenda generated by Jesus, inspired by certain 
Scriptures, frequently interpreted in light of their understanding in the 
Aramaic-speaking synagogue, and passed on by his disciples'.?^ Then 
in Acts 4 in his speech before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem (Acts 4:8—12), 
Peter identified Jesus Christ as the rejected stone of Ps. 117[118]:22 
when he applied the text directly to him (in a modified form): “This 
[oOTóc —2'Inco0 XpioToO of v. 10] stone [6 A(00c] that was rejected by 
you, the builders, which has become the cornerstone' (v. 11). 

In 1 Pet. 2:4c the words oi oixodopobvtsc (‘the builders’, Ps. 118:22a) 
have been replaced by the word ávOpómov (‘humans’) suggesting that 
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the focus has now shifted from the Jews and their religious leaders in 
particular (as in Mk 10:12 = Mt. 21:42 = Lk. 20:17; Acts 4:11) to all non- 
believers who reject Jesus Christ. Mention of Jesus' rejection by non- 
believers is probably also intended as an encouragement to those (also 
identified ‘as living stones’ [Gc A(00t GOvrsc] in 2:5a) who also experi- 
ence rejection because of their allegiance to Christ. As Jobes observes, 
*Peter reintroduces the theme of election (cf. 1 Pet. 1:1—2) and associates 
the rejection of the Living Stone with the rejection of those who come to 
him. The parity of Jesus’ experience with the experience of Peter's read- 
ers is a conceptual structure throughout the book.” 

The second member of the contrast, introduced by the adversative 5é, 
emphasises the positive assessment of the ‘stone’ by God (Tapa Oe) 
in contrast to the negative rejection by humans.” The preposition ropó 
followed by the dative (here the masc. sing. dat. Oeĝ) functions as a 
*marker of one whose viewpoint is relevant' and as such denotes 'in 
the sight or judgment of somebody’.” In contrast to all human judg- 
ment, Christ is ‘elect, honoured, in the sight of God’ (v. 4d). The words 
‘elect’? (EkAeKTOv) and ‘honoured’ (Évripov) derive from Isa. 28:16, 
which is quoted in 2:6 (indicating that Peter anticipated this citation in 
v. 4): ‘For it stands in Scripture: “Behold I am placing in Zion a stone, 
a corner stone, elect, honoured." ' The adjective ‘elect’ (xAeKtdc) here 
(2:6 quoting Isa. 26:16 referring to the Messiah) supplied the &kA£xróg 
of v. 4d (referring to Jesus Christ) and anticipates the third occurrence 
of éxAextéc in v. 9a (referring to believers as a yévoc £xAekróv ['elect 
race" ]). Thus the theme of election pervades and gives unity to the entire 
pericope. Christ's election was also referred to earlier in 1 Peter by the 
related term mpoyivóoxo (1:20): ‘[Christ] was foreknown [npogyvoo- 
uévou] before the foundation of the world’. 

The context of Isa. 28 is a message of judgment on Ephraim (v. 3 
[but also Jerusalem and Judah, cf. vv. 14—22]) who, instead of trusting 
God, has ‘made a covenant with death’ (28:15 [possibly a reference to 
an alliance with Egypt]). As such they have allied themselves with a lie 
(^we have made falsehood our refuge and we have concealed ourselves 
with deception’, v. 15), the idea that human power is to be trusted rather 
than God's.?* God's response appears in vv. 16—19. It is possible that the 
stone here (MT JAN; LXX Aí00c) could refer to the Davidic monarchy 
(cf. Zech. 3:9; see also Pss. 2:6; 110:2), or to the Lord himself (Isa. 8:14). 
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This possibility is raised by the LXX of Isa. 28:16 which includes the 
prepositional phrase ¿n aóTÓ (‘in him’): 


IÀ roO0To oÓToG Aéysi KUPLOG i600 £yo éppoAO cis Ta 
O0suéMa Xiov AtOov ToAUTEAR EKAEKTOV åkpoywvioñov 
Évripov cic TÀ OguéAia. abt Kai 6 mioT£Óov £m abTÓ 
[MT: TANT WT NY] o0 pr] karatoyuvOf. 


While the masc. sing. adT@ may simply have been added to agree with 
the masc. sing. acc. A(0ov (‘stone’) and thereby be understood imper- 
sonally (‘it’), it can however, as Jobes points out, ‘in collocation with the 
verb pisteuo ... also be taken as personal (as the NETS translator [n. 60] 
apparently took it) and possibly as a reference to the Messiah'.? Though 
the words ¿n° aóTÓ are omitted in some manuscripts,'°° Snodgrass has 
argued persuasively that their inclusion in the LXX is not the result of 
a later Christian interpolation.'?' He suggests that '[t]he translators for 
the LXX had difficulty with the statement in Isa. viii. 14 that Yahweh 
would be a sanctuary and a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense so 
the verse was prefaced with the protasis of a conditional sentence and 
the statements about destruction were negated’.!°* Following Ziegler,'” 
he suggests that this restructuring was dependent on Isa. 28:16 with the 
protasis kai ¿àv én’ abT@ TeTIOLOW Hc (8:14) being derived from the 
words kai ô TloTebwv ¿m adTH in 28:16.!% Thus, he concludes, ‘if the 
protasis of vii. 14 was derived from xxviii. 16, the appearance of £r 
avT® in the NT quotations of Isa. xxviii. 16 and in some manuscripts of 
the LXX is not the result of a Christian interpolation. It too was accom- 
plished in the Jewish tradition'.'? This is confirmed by the interpret- 
ation of JAX (‘stone’, Isa. 28:16) as a ‘strong and mighty king’ in the 
Targum of Isa. 28:16 (the innovative wording of the Targum is in italics): 
"Therefore thus says the Lord God, “Behold I am appointing in Zion a 
king, a strong, mighty and terrible king. I will strengthen him and harden 
him", says the prophet, "and the righteous who believe in these things 
will not be shaken when distress comes." ' ^ This pre-Christian interpret- 
ive tradition paved the way for associating the ‘stone’ of Isa. 28:16 with 
Jesus as the Messiah. Thus, as Jobes remarks, ‘when Peter describes the 
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Lord to whom his readers are coming as the Living Stone, it is likely a 
metaphor that would have been understood — at least by Jewish readers — 
as the resurrected Messiah’ .'°’ 

Perhaps the most interesting variation from that of the LXX, for our 
purposes, is the substitution of the verb TiOnut (‘lay, put’, ‘appoint 
assign’, ‘make, consign’)'°* in the Petrine version for the LXX’s £pBóAAo 
(‘to lay, set’; Heb.10%, ‘establish, found, fix’, ‘lay [a foundation]’).'° 
This use of TiOnpt (2:6) where the LXX Isa. 26:16 has uBGAAw possibly 
stems from Peter's selection of an alternative text form known also to 
Paul (Rom. 9:33) and the author of Barn. 6:2-3. Tint was already used 
in classical Greek for the laying of a foundation (OepEtAta; e.g., Homer, 
Il. 12.28f.), and in LXX Exod. 40 (vv. 3, 5, 6, 22, 24, 26, 29), which 
recounts the erection of the tabernacle; it alternates with such words as 
&yBoAAo (v. 20; cf. Isa. 28:16), torn (vv. 2, 17, 18, 33), and ciopépw 
(vv. 4, 21). But, as Bauckham notes, 


the author of 1 Peter has selected it for his purpose, because 
it can also mean ‘appoint’, and so again stresses the theme of 
election at the outset of his series of texts. The use of the same 
verb in this sense at the end of verse 8 (£ré£Onoav) forms an 
inclusio with TtOnut in v 6, and so marks the theme of election 
as the overarching theme of [vv 6—8].!'? 


To this issue we now turn our focus. 


Unbelievers as ‘elect’ (v. Sbc) 


While those who trust in the cornerstone that God has placed in Zion are 
promised a share in the honour that God has bestowed upon it (1 Pet. 
2:6b, 7a), those who reject the stone in unbelief will suffer the shame 
of judgment by God (v. 8b; cf. v. 6c), ‘the one who ultimately arbitrates 
honour and shame’.''! Peter employs these ‘stone’ texts (Isa. 28:16; Ps. 
118:22; Isa. 8:14) in order to show that Christ himself is the touchstone 
of one's ultimate destiny,!? as Beare himself notes, ‘Christ is now seen 
as the key to all human destiny and the touchstone of all endeavour; 
faith in him leads to honour, unbelief to disaster’.'!* There is no neutral 
ground. Either one comes to him in faith and so is incorporated into 
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God's redemptive building project,''* or one rejects him in unbelief and 
comes to eternal ruin. 

Peter then explains the reason why they stumble over the corner- 
stone: oi rpookórmrouotv TH Adyw ámei0o0vrec. The relative pronoun 
of (masc. pl. nom. of óc) refers back to the dmotoGatv (‘unbeliev- 
ing ones’) of v. 7b and is to be construed with npookórrouovv rather 
than &meit000vrec. The present active participle &mei00oÓ0vreg is causal 
explaining the reason why they stumble, that is, ‘because they disobey’. 
The object of their disobedience is TQ Adyw (‘the word’), elsewhere 
defined as Aóyou Gàvroc 0£00 Kai pévovroc (‘the living and endur- 
ing word of God’, 1:23), pfa kupíou (‘the word of the Lord’, 1:25a), 
TO figa: TO EvayyEALOVEV eic ópàg (‘the word that was proclaimed to 
you’, 1:25b), and 14 Tod Oco evayyeAtw (‘the gospel of God’, 4:17). 
Thus the reference to ‘disobeying the word’ (TO Adyw &mei000vrec) 
in 2:8b should be understood as rejection of and unbelief toward the 
gospel proclamation. The word &mei0£o (‘disobey, be disobedient’), a 
term used to designate unbelievers elsewhere in Scripture (Jn 3:36; Acts 
14:2; 19:9; Rom. 15:31), is complementary to the participle &mioroOociv 
(‘unbelieving’) in v. 7b and designates all who fail to trust Christ and 
submit to his Lordship. 

The use of the verb dme18éw (‘disobey’) emphasises that such stum- 
bling is not accidental; it is an instance of human sin and rebellion. 
However, such disobedience is not outside the purview of God’s sover- 
eignty. Peter goes on to add the provocative comment: cic 6 xoi &réOn- 
cav (‘to which also they were appointed’, 2:8c). As we noted above, 
the verb r(Orpu repeats the same verb used in v. 6b to denote God's 
‘placing/appointing’ (T(Onut, v. 6b) of a stone in Zion. The aorist passive 
étéOnoav is a divine passive indicating God as subject. The word r(Onju 
occurs frequently in the LXX (554 times) with various meanings (e.g., 
‘to set, put, place, lay’, ‘make, construct’, ‘establish, institute’, ‘make 
a decree, ordain’, ‘appoint’, etc.). Of interest to our study are those 
instances in which God is the subject of the verb (as in the case of 2:6b 
and 8c). According to Maurer, over one quarter of the occurrences of the 
verb TiOnpt in the LXX have God as its subject variously denoting his 
creative, saving, and judging action:!? he sets the stars in the sky (Gen. 
1:17); he gathers the waters of the deep and puts them in storehouses 
(Ps. 32:7); he sets a boundary for the seas (Ps. 103:9; Job 38:10); he 
turns rivers into deserts (Ps. 106:33) and deserts into pools of water (v. 
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35). He is the God who made Abraham the father of many nations (Gen. 
17:5f.), who made the offspring of Jacob as the sand of the sea (Gen. 
32:13), who caused his name to dwell in the house of the Lord (1 Kgs 
9:3), who appointed Jeremiah a prophet to the nations (Jer. 1:5), who 
made David the first born, the highest of the kings of the earth (Ps. 88:28) 
and established his throne forever (v. 30), who makes his priest-king's 
enemies a footstool under his feet (Ps. 109:1). As a judge he punishes sin 
(Ps. 89:8); he makes his enemies like a fiery furnace and consumes them 
(Ps. 20:10); and he makes idols an annihilation (Mic. 1:7). He also brings 
salvation to his people (Ps. 11:6; Isa. 26:1) granting them life and mercy 
(Job 10:12). He who once appointed a place for Israel (1 Chron. 17:9) 
and set her in the centre of the nations (Ezek. 5:5), will again place her in 
her own land (Ezek. 37:14). 

The verb Ti@npt occurs 100 times in the New Testament. In about 
a quarter of these occurrences God is the subject and ‘the thought of 
God settling what shall be by sovereign decision runs through all these 
passages':!!ó he has appointed the Son heir of all things (Heb. 1:2); he 
has made Abraham a father of many nations (Rom. 4:17 quoting Gen. 
17:5); he has set Paul and Barnabas to be a light for the Gentiles (Acts 
13:46 quoting Isa. 49:6); he has ‘[made] your enemies your footstool’ 
(Mk 12:36; Mt. 12:44; Lk. 20:43; Acts 2:25; 1 Cor. 15:25; Heb. 1:13; 
10:13 quoting Ps. 109:1); he has '[placed] in Zion a stone' (Rom. 9:33; 
1 Pet. 2:6 quoting Isa. 28:16); he sets the times and seasons ‘by his 
own authority’ (Acts 1:7); he arranges the members in the body (1 Cor. 
12:18); he appoints apostles, prophets, teachers, overseers, and so forth 
for the church (1 Cor. 12:28; Acts 20:28); he appointed Paul to service 
(1 Tim. 1:12), as a herald and apostle and teacher (1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 
1:11), entrusting to him the message of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19). 
The use of the construction TiOnpt + Eic (or cig + T(Orp) to describe 
God’s appointing or ordaining occurs six times in the New Testament 
(Acts 13:47; 1 Thess. 5:9; 1 Tim. 1:12; 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11; 1 Pet. 2:8).!7 
For example, in 1 Thess. 5:9 Paul writes: ‘For God has destined [£0£10] 
us not for [eic] wrath but for [cic] obtaining salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ As Spicq observes, ‘le verbe tithémi ... fait partie du 
vocabulaire primitive pour exprimer la vocation d'un étre, le róle que 
Dieu lui destine ... Il correspond donc à la prescience ou prédestination 
divine.'!? 
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The question that now arises is: What has been appointed or destined 
(£ré0nocav) by God? Another way of asking this question is: What is the 
antecedent of the relative pronoun in the prepositional phrase eic 6 (‘to 
which [they were appointed]’)? Rendel Harris suggests that these words 
‘refer to Christ and not to the disobedient or unbelievers, and that the 
text should be corrected from cic 5 &réOnoav to eig 6 ETEON’ (which 
he renders, ‘for which cause also the stone was laid').'" However, 
such a proposed textual emendation lacks any kind of support in the 
manuscripts. Hillyer, on the other hand, suggests that the words ‘ “they 
were appointed" may perhaps mean not that individuals are predestined 
to stumble but that the stumbling of many against the rock is foretold 
in Scripture'.? This interpretation is not persuasive either as the text 
emphasises the destiny appointed for people and not the fulfilment of 
Scripture. 

A more widely held view is that the words cic 6 refer back to the finite 
verb rpookórrouoiv (‘they stumble") rather than the modifying partici- 
ple &me1000v7egc (‘because they disobey').'?! Panning contends: 


The Scriptures make it very plain that there is an inseparable 
connection between unbelief and the punishment for unbelief. 
In the case of unbelievers there invariably is a ‘stumbling’ and 
a ‘falling’ that leads to eternal death. However, what has been 
determined is not that some should be unbelievers, but that their 
unbelief will be punished.'? 


Thus 2:8c could be translated something like: ‘they who do not believe, 
stumble; they who stumble are also appointed for stumbling’ ,!”* or ‘they 
must fall in judgment because they don't obey the word’.'™ Abernathy 


puts forward the following grammatical arguments: 


However, there are some grammatical clues within the text that 
incline us to associate the verb TéO9noav ‘they were appointed’ 
with mnpookónTtovorv ‘they stumble’ instead of with the par- 
ticiple dme180GvtTEs ‘not obeying’ (or ‘not believing’). While 
étéOnoav is in closer proximity to árei0o0vrec, the fact that 
mpookórrrouotv is the finite verb makes it the main thought of 
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the clause, and the explanatory function of €Té@noav would be 
more likely to be associated with the main verb than with the 
participle (Best [/ Peter, p.] 106). A second clue would be the 
causal force of the participle: they stumble because [italics ori- 
ginal] they disobey. If disobedience is given as the cause of the 
stumbling, then xoi été8noav adds an additional explanatory 
note: they stumble, and they were appointed to do so also [ital- 
ics added: see comment below] because they disobey.'* 


However, there is a basic problem with each of Abernathy's grammatical 
arguments. First, in Greek, the neuter singular relative pronoun (6) nor- 
mally refers back to a general concept which can be deduced from what 
precedes rather than one single idea or word (whether it be npookón- 
TOVOLV or ámeiOo0vrec ).'7^ This is, of course, also true of the construc- 
tion cic 6 which we have here (eig ð xoi &ré0noav; cf. Col. 1:29; 2 
Thess. 1:11; 1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11; incidentally, if Peter was intending 
to refer back to only one idea, we might rather have expected either cic 
ToO7o [for this’] or cig aóTÓ roO7o [‘for this very reason/thing’]). Since 
the neuter relative pronoun here (ő) is without qualification and without 
a specific neuter noun which it could claim as an antecedent, it should be 
understood as referring to the entire preceding thought, namely, believ- 
ers stumble over the stone because of their disobedience."" The desire 
to emphasise one idea over the other (either the ‘stumbling’ or the 'dis- 
obedience") reflects more one's theological presuppositions than good 
Greek grammar. 

Abernathy's second ‘grammatical clue’ is also problematic: ‘If dis- 
obedience is given as the cause of the stumbling, then kai &r£Oroav adds 
an additional explanatory note: they stumble, and they were appointed 
to do so also because they disobey.’ ^? However, the kat is probably not 
functioning conjunctively but adverbially. As adverbial, 6 kaí is inten- 
sive, Meaning ‘even’, ‘indeed’, ‘certainly’, and so on: ‘to which indeed 
they were appointed’ (cic ô Kal £réOrjoav). This construction, in which 
Kat is followed by the neuter accurative relative pronoun (ő), occurs in ten 
other places (in addition to 1 Peter) in the New Testament, and in every 
instance it functions as an intensive (and not a conjunction).'” The force 
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of this text, then, is that those who stumble over Christ the stone because 
of their disobedience to the word were indeed appointed by God to such. 


Believers the elect people of God (vv. 5, 9-10) 


In these texts the motif of election is paramount. In vv. 5, 9-10 Peter (1) 
relates the election of believers both to that of Christ (v. 4) and God's cov- 
enant people, the Israelites (v. 9), (2) indicates the purpose of their election 
in terms of their witness to the ‘mighty acts’ of the one who has chosen 
them for salvation (vv. 5e, 9e), and (3) concludes with the results of their 
election: they are now a people who have been shown mercy (v. 10). 


The nature of the believers' election (vv. 5, 9a-d) 


In contrast (5€) to those who have been appointed to stumbling over the 
stone through disobedience, believers (Ópcic), on the other hand, says 
Peter, are an ‘elect race’ (y£voc éxAeKTOv, 2:92). Peter's description of 
believers as an ‘elect race’ in v. 9a is paralleled by his description of 
Jesus Christ as an ‘elect stone’ (A(0ov ... £kAgkTÓv) in v. 4d. This par- 
allelism (Christ the elect stone/believers an elect race) coincides with 
another in vv. 4—5 in which the divine election of Christ as A(00v Cévta 
(‘a living stone’, v. 4) is linked (kai aóroí [‘yourselves also'], v. 5a) 
with that of believers who are ‘also’ (kaí) described óc A(001 Góvreg 
(‘as living stones’, v. 5a). Furthermore, the honour that is conferred upon 
Christ as elect (Tapa 8& GEG £kAekróv Évripov, v. 4d) parallels the 
honour conferred upon believers as elect (as the titles in v. 5 suggest; 
cf. v. 7a, Ójiv obv f| rir] roig TOTEOUOLY; v. 6c, 6 moreÓov ÈT’ 
adTH où ur] karatoxovO0f]). One further, important link between Christ 
and believers that Peter will go on to develop is the experience of suf- 
fering and rejection that is shared by both as God's elect (e.g., 2:18-25; 
2:13-22; 4:1-6, 12-16; 5:1). In v. 4, Christ's election by God (as we 
noted above) is coupled with his rejection by humans (O16 &vOpomov 
èv &ámoóg6okipaocpuévov mapà bE BED ExAEKTOV Évripov), a rejection 
which led directly to his redemptive death for believers. Peter's reformu- 
lation of the 'traditional crucifixion/resurrection kerygma' in terms of 
rejection/election-honour here in vv. 4—7 enables him to ‘emphasise the 
election and honour (2:4cd, 72) that bind the rejected, suffering, and yet 
elect Christ with his rejected, suffering, and elect followers, as further 
explicated in vv 5—10’.'°° Similarly, the theme of the believers’ election 
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by God and rejection by society was sounded right from the outset of 
the letter (1:1—2): ‘to [the] elect [ExAeKToic], strangers of the Diaspora 
[Stactopac] ... [elect] according to the foreknowledge of God [npóyv- 
wotv 0200]. Thus the suffering, rejection, and election of believers 
corresponds to the suffering, rejection, and election of Christ. The cor- 
respondence, of course, is not accidental, for as God's elect instrument of 
salvation (cf. 1:20), Jesus Christ is the one through whom the believing 
community constitute an ‘elect race’ (yévog éKAEKTOv in v. 9). 

The notion of election is then reinforced in v. 9 where Peter appro- 
priates and applies to the community of believers several honorific 
epithets that once designated the elect people of Israel. As Elliott 
observes, ‘[t]he prestigious predicates are derived from Isa. 43 and 
Exod. 19 and are arranged so as to give precedence and prominence 
to the concept of election’.'*' The first phrase yévog éKAeKTOv (‘an 
elect race’, v. 9a), drawn from Isa. 43:20 (TÒ yévog pou TO éKAE- 
KTÓV), stands at the front of this list of honorific descriptions resuming 
Peter’s focus on the believing community as God’s elect (in contrast to 
the divine shaming of nonbelievers in the previous verses [vv. 7b-8]). 
The Greek word yévog (‘descendant’, ‘family’, ‘nation, people’)!* 
denotes a group of people with a common ancestry, in the case of Isa. 
43 (from which this phrase was taken), the descendants of Abraham. 
However, in contrast to Isa. 43, it is not biological bloodline that 
determines one’s inclusion in the ‘elect race’ of God, but rather elec- 
tion (1:1-3; 2:5, 9; 5:13), new birth (1:3, 23), and faith (1:5, 7, 9, 
21; 2:6, 7). While a yévog éxAeKTov in the sight of God, in the eyes 
of Pagan society they were a genus hominum superstitionis novae ac 
maleficae (‘a class of men given to a new and maleficent superstition’, 
Suetonius, Nero 16.2). Once again, it was precisely their election 
(€xAeKToc) by God constituting them a new race (yévoc) that gave 
rise to this perception among the believers’ pagan contemporaries (cf. 
1:1, EkAEKTOIG mopemiónpoirc). 

The second and third pair of honorific epithets (BactAeiov iepá- 
TELLA, ÉOvog ay ov) derive from the covenantal formulation of LXX 
Exod. 19:6, and apply identifications to the new covenant people in 
Christ that originally described ancient Israel as God's elect, coven- 
ant people: Óucig è Éoso0é poi paoíAseiov iepéreupa. [Heb. 0°75 
n>] xoi £0voc yov (‘And you shall be for me a royal priesthood 
and a holy nation’). It is difficult to know whether BaoíAetov should be 
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construed as an adjective (‘a royal priesthood’ [as the NETS translator 
construes it]) or a substantive (‘a kingdom, a priesthood’).'** In favour of 
construing it substantively is the fact that it frequently has nominal force 
in the LXX,'? a number of other Old Testament versions, ^? Philo, 
Jubilees, and Targumic versions of Exod. 19:6.? However, that our 
author understood in an adjectival sense is suggested by the fact that this 
phrase (BactAetov tepérseupo) stands as one of four phrases in which 
the other three involve a noun that is modified by another word(s) (i.e., 
yévoc éxAekTÓv [‘an elect race’, v. 9a], £0voc čğyıov ['a holy nation’, 
v. 9c], Aaóc ciç mepiroínoiv [‘a people for [God's] special posses- 
sion’, v. 9d]). While it is true that the other modifiers follow the words 
they modify, the word order here is to be accounted for by our author's 
reliance on the LXX, which, as Achtemeier notes, has dictated the pre- 
sent order (cf. LXX Exod. 19:6 [BacíAeiov tepdteupa, £0voc dyiov); 
Isa. 43:20 [Tò yévoc Tò éxAekróv]).' As most commentators recog- 
nise, tepéreupa functions in a collective or corporate sense denoting 
the entire Christian community (though this does not necessarily deny 
a priestly function to individuals within the community, as Best points 
out).'*! Together these two words (BaotAetov tepéársupo) refer to ‘the 
Christian community as a body of priests in the service of God their 
“king” to whom they now owe their allegiance as his people’ .'* 

A third couplet, also drawn from the covenant formula of LXX Exod. 
19:6, stands in apposition to ‘a royal priesthood’: £0voc dytov (‘a holy 
nation"). In the context of both Exodus and 1 Peter, the term &y1o¢ points 
to the covenant community’s separation from all that (and who) is unholy, 
and separation unto God who is holy (cf. 1:14—16). The pairing of the 
two ideas of election and holiness here (€xAeKTOv [v. 9a], &yiov [v. 9c]) 
recalls 1:1—2, where Peter addresses the believers in Asia Minor as £x- 
AEKTOIC ... KATA npóyvootv 0200 narpóc £v &yiaopó mveóparoc. A 
similar pairing of ideas occurs in 1 Pet. 1:15: xarà Tov koAÉcavra pág 
&y1ov Kai adtoi &yioi £v máor ávaorpodf yevnOnte. 

In the fourth and final descriptor Peter refers to the community of 
believers as Aadc cic mepumoínoiv (‘a people for God's special pos- 
session’). The noun mepinoínoiç can have the idea of ‘keeping safe, 


134 See Elliott, The Elect and the Holy, 149-54; Brox, Petrusbrief, 94. 
35 2 Sam. 1:10; 1 Chron. 28:4; 2 Chron. 23:11; Prov. 18:19; Dan. 4:34. 
136 See Elliott, The Elect and the Holy, 78, n. 1. 

7 Philo, Sobr. 66; Abr. 56. 78 Jub. 16:18. 

19 See Elliott, The Elect and the Holy, 76-7. 

40 See Achtemeier, 7 Peter, 164. 1! See Best, ‘1 Peter 2:4—10’, 287. 
142 Achtemeier, 7 Peter, 165. 
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preservation’ (e.g., Plato, Def. 415c.7) and the verb repvroiéo (rrepuroi- 
Éopat in the NT) similarly means ‘keep safe, preserve’ (e.g., Herodotus 
3.36; Thucydides 2.25.2). Moreover, and more importantly for our pur- 
poses, the noun can also mean ‘gaining possession of, acquisition’ ,!** and 
similarly the verb, ‘acquire, gain possession of’ .'** The noun is used three 
times in the LXX, once with the idea of ‘preservation’ (LXX 2 Chron. 
14:13), and twice of ‘possession’ (Hag. 2:9; Mal. 3:17). It is this latter 
meaning (i.e., “acquire, obtain, possess’) that predominates in the papyri 
with regard to both the verb (e.g., P.Oxy. 22.2349; P.Brem. 22; P.Lond. 
1915; P.Mich. 87; P.Tor. 2.8; P. Amh. 2.34) and the less common noun 
(P.Tebt. 2.317; P.Rein. 52; SB 10537). In the New Testament it means 
(excluding the present passage) ‘preserving’ or ‘saving’ on one occasion 
(Heb. 10:39), otherwise it carries the idea of ‘acquisition, possession’ 
(Eph. 1:14; 1 Thess. 5:9; 2 Thess. 2:14). In the Thessalonian correspond- 
ence believers are said to have been destined cic mEpiToinot ooTnpíag 
(i.e., ‘for the possessing of salvation’, 1 Thess. 5:9) or eig mepinoinorv 
8ó&ng (‘for the possessing of glory’, 2 Thess. 2:14). In these two cases 
the noun has the more active sense of ‘possessing, acquiring’. 

However, in 1 Pet. 2:9 repuroínoig is clearly being used with the pas- 
sive sense of ‘having been acquired, possessed’, with God as the implied 
subject (cf. Eph. 1:14). Thus the expression Aadc cic TEptToinot (‘a 
people for God's special possession"), has affinities with Exod. 19:5, 
Isa. 43:21 (both of which have already been cited in this verse), and 
possibly Mal. 3:17 *where it refers to an OT concept that the redeemed 
people of God are God's possession". ^? Exodus 19:5-6 reads, ‘you shall 
be to me a special people (Aaóc mepioóotoc, translating the Heb. 7220 
[‘possession, property, ‘valued property, particular treasure’ ])'*° above 
all nations. For all the earth is mine. And you shall be for me a royal 
priesthood and a holy nation." ^" Although the whole earth belonged to 
God, ancient Israel was to be his special possession, chosen from among 
the nations. 

The expression ‘special people’ is then further defined by the words ‘a 
royal priesthood and a holy nation’. While Exod. 19:5 clearly sits at the 
background, Peter’s wording (along with the purpose clause that follows) 
is actually closer to that of Isa. 43:21, Aadv pou ðv mepierotnoóunv 
TAG åpeTÁG pou dSinyeio8ai (‘my people whom I have acquired to set 
forth my excellencies’).'** Peter makes the same point in 2:9 (though 
with some changes in syntax and lexis): Aadc Eig mepuroínoiv TWG 


43 LSJ, 1384; BDAG, 804 (2). '^ LSJ, 1384. 
145 Hoehner, Ephesians, 244. 4° BDB,688. ‘47 NETS. "8 NETS. 
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TAG Óperàc é&GayysíAnre (‘a people for God's special possession, that 
you might proclaim the mighty acts ...’). The prepositional phrase cic 
TEP TOOL is identical to that of LXX Mal. 3:17 (note also the lan- 
guage of election): ‘And they shall be mine [xoi Écovraí pot], says the 
Lord Almighty, in the day when I make them my possession [£yo norð 
giç nepuroínoiw], and I will choose them as a person who chooses his 
son who serves him.’!*? While Mal. 3:17 begins with the future middle 
of cií (Écovraí; cf. the future middle EoeoGé in Exod. 19:5), 1 Pet. 2:9 
begins with an implied present: &oré (‘are’; the words Ópeig 8 involve 
an ellipsis with an implied éoté: ‘but you [are]’). The cic (‘for’) here, 
as Elliott rightly points out, denotes purpose, that is, God has acquired 
a people for the purpose that they be his special possession. It does not, 
however, as Michaels contends, have a future reference.!® If, as we have 
just noted, a present éoré is understood, then all of the predicates of 
Optic (‘you’) must have a present reference, that is, ‘but you [are] an 
elect race ... a people for God's special possession'. This is further con- 
firmed by the double use of vOv (‘now’) in v. 10: “You who once were 
no people, but now [vOv] you are the people of God; once you were 
not shown mercy, but now [vOv] have been shown mercy.’ Thus the cic 
denotes present purpose, that is, you have been acquired by God for the 
purpose of being his special possession (which indeed is what you now 
are). 


The purpose of the believers’ election (vv. 5e, 9e). 


Our passage contains two purpose clauses which indicate the purpose 
of the believers’ election. The first of these is found in v. 5e where we 
are told that God has constituted believers as ‘a spiritual house [otkog 
mveupaTtKóc] for a holy priesthood, to offer [&vevéykau] spiritual sac- 
rifices [TvevpaTiKdc 0vo(ac] acceptable to God through Jesus Christ’. 
The infinitive &vevéykau (‘to offer’) here indicates the purpose of the 
iepéreupa &yiov (‘holy priesthood’), which is to offer up (&ávadépo, 
‘take, lead, bring up’, in this context, ‘to offer as a sacrifice, offer up") ^^! 
nveuparikóc Ouoíag (‘spiritual sacrifices’). The expression dvevéyKat 
... Ovoíag (‘to offer sacrifices’) recalls the Old Testament sacrificial 
system (cf. Lev. 17:5; Isa. 57:6; 1 Esd. 5:49; 2 Macc. 1:18; Heb. 7:27). 
However, since such animal sacrifices are passé for our author, how is the 
expression TVELpaTIKÀG Ouoíag to be understood within the context of 
1 Peter? The adjective mvevpotikde (‘spiritual’) which modifies Quo(ag 


49 NETS.  !* See Michaels, 7 Peter, 109. ^! BDAG, 75. 
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indicates that these sacrifices are prompted or inspired by the Spirit." 
As Elliott notes, ‘the connection between tvevpatikat Ovaiat [v. 5e] 
and oikog mveuparikÓg [v. 5c] becomes obvious. The Divine Spirit 
Who dwells in the house is the same Spirit Who controls the sacrifices, 
thereby making them acceptable to God. ^? 

What is the nature of these Spirit-inspired sacrifices (Qvotat)? In the 
New Testament the noun 0uoía (28 times) also refers to (1) the offering 
of oneself (Rom. 12:1; Phil. 2:17), (2) doing good deeds and sharing 
(Heb. 13:16), (3) monetary gifts (Phil. 4:8), and (4) praise to God (Heb. 
13:15). Any one of these examples (or, for that matter, any combination 
of them) are possible for the connotation of Ovo(ag here in v. 5. Is it pos- 
sible to be more specific? We have already noted that vv. 4—5 introduce 
themes in vv. 6-10. There we noted that the themes of election, holiness, 
and priesthood in vv. 9—10 are already anticipated in v. 5. Thus it is also 
probable that the purpose clause of v. 5e anticipates the purpose clause of 
v. 9e (introduced by the conjunction óroc) and should be interpreted in 
light of it: ‘you are an elect race, a royal priesthood ... that [6mw<] you 
might proclaim the mighty acts of the one who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light’. 

Peter is probably again alluding to Isa. 43:21, where God refers to 
his people as [v. 20] TO yévoc pou TO éxAekTdv [v. 21] Aaóv pou ðv 
TIEPLETIOLNOGUNY Tac óápeTác pou SinyetoBat (‘[v. 20] my chosen race, 
[v. 21] my people who I have acquired to set forth my excellencies").^* 
Peter substitutes the aorist active subjunctive ayyetAnte (under the 
influence of Ps. 9:15? Isa. 42:12?) for the infinitive (present middle) 
8inyeioOat but retains the plural tac dpetdc. This is the only occur- 
rence of the verb £&ayy£AAo (‘proclaim, report, publish abroad’)! in 
the New Testament. However, it occurs twelve times in the LXX (with 
the meaning ‘to tell out, to proclaim, to make known’) where it is used 
primarily for public declarations of God's praise. '?? 

The content of that proclamation is then indicated as Tag óperág 
£&ayysíAnre ToO Ex oxóroug Ópàg koAÉcavrog eig TO OoupacTóv 
a0T00 $ó6 (‘the mighty acts of the one who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light"). The noun åpeTń (here in the acc. pl. áperác) 
can denote: (1) the ‘quality of moral excellence, “outstanding goodness, 
virtue" ’!°’ (e.g., Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.21; Plato, Resp. 500d; Leg. 963a; 


152 See Schreiner, 7 Peter, 107. 

153 Elliott, The Elect and the Holy, 175 (capitals original). 

14 NETS. ^? BDAG, 343; J. Schniewind, £&ayyéMAw', TDNT, 1: 69. 
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Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1102a6; Pol. 1295a37), (2) a ‘manifestation of power 
characterized by excellence, “wonderful act, powerful deed, wonderful 
deed" ' 99 (e.g., SIG 1172; Strabo, Geogr. 17.1.17), or (3) the ‘reward’ 
(i.e., ‘fortune’, ‘fame’, ‘success’; in relation to God, ‘praise’ or ‘glory’; 
see, e.g., Sophocles, Phil. 1420; Plato, Symp. 208d; Hesiod, Op. 313; 
Homer, Od. 13.45) that such virtues or deeds elicit on the part of the 
beneficiaries or witnesses. The meaning that best fits the present context 
is the second of these (‘powerful’ or ‘mighty deed’) since, as the text 
goes on to note, the one whose dpetat are to be proclaimed is roO £k 
OKOTOUG HUGG koAécavrog sig TO OaupacTóv ato dc (‘the one 
who called you out of darkness into his marvellous light’). 

God’s calling of his people is a prominent theme in both the book of 
Isaiah"? as well as in the New Testament.'® This ‘calling’ (kaAéw), as 
we have noted elsewhere, implies not merely an invitation, but God’s 
sovereign, electing, effectual calling of believers (cf. 1:15; 2:9; 5:10), 
through the proclamation of the gospel (cf. 1:12, 25), to conversion 
(2:9), holiness (1:15), and final salvation (3:9; 5:10). The notion of being 
called from darkness into light serves, for our author, as a vivid picture 
of Christian conversion. The believers’ conversion is depicted here in 
language that recalls Isaiah’s portrayal of Israel’s deliverance from the 
darkness of Egyptian and then Babylonian captivity (Isa. 42:16; 58:10). 
For example, we read in Isa. 9:2, ‘O you people who walk in dark- 
ness, see a great light! O you who live in the country and in the shadow 
of death, light will shine on you!'!/^' As symbols, darkness was often 
associated with ignorance, sin, death, and the forces of evil, while 
light, on the other hand, symbolised the presence and glory of God, and 
functioned as an image of salvation and deliverance.!^ Thus, as Elliott 
points out, ‘the phrase from darkness to light ... in the Petrine context ... 
serves as a metaphor for sharing in the glory of God and as an image of 
salvation, transition, and transformation'.'^^ This salvation, transition, 
and transformation receives further emphasis in the final verse of this 
pericope. 


58 L&N, 76.14. 

159 Isa. 49:1; 42:6; 43:1, 22; 48:12, 15; 49:6; 51:2; 54:6; 65:12; 66:4. 

160 See Mt. 20:16; Rom. 8:30; 1 Cor. 1:1, 9; Gal. 1:15; Eph. 4:1, 4; Col. 3:15; 1 Thess. 
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The result of the believers' election (v. 10) 


Finally, the result of the believer's divine election and calling is now 
stated in a pair of antithetical phrases which reflect the language found 
in Hos. 2:23 and serve to further underline the identity of believers as the 
elect people of God: 


ot note OV Aaóc (10a) 
vOv è Aadc 0&00, (10b) 
ot OOK rAenpévor (10c) 
vOv 82 £AenOÉvregc (10d) 


The plural relative pronoun of (lit, ‘those who’, v. 10a) has the plu- 
ral ópeig (‘you’ = believers, 2:9a) as its antecedent. The pairing of the 
enclitic particle moté (‘once’, v.10a [assumed in v.10c]) with vOv 8é 
(‘but now’, v. 10bd) further underscores the contrast between the believ- 
ers’ pre- and post-conversion states. The negative phrases ob Aaóg (lit. 
‘not-people’, v. 10a) and oóx rjenuévoi (lit, ‘not-shown-mercy’, v. 
10c) recall, respectively, the LXX's O0-Aaóc-pou (‘Not My People’, 
1:9; 2:1 [1:10]; 2:25; Heb. AYN [the name of Hosea’s third child]) and 
OoOx-rAenuévn (‘Not Pitied’, 1:6, 8; 2:25; Heb. TADINI [the name of 
Hosea’s second child]) and signify that God would no longer have mercy 
on Israel nor regard them as his people. Nevertheless, Hosea looks to a 
time in the future when God will again show mercy on his people and 
reclaim them as his own. At that time the daughter OOx-rAenuévn will 
be renamed ’Hàenuévy (‘Pitied’, 2:3[1]; Heb. MATT) and the son Ov- 
Aaóc-pou will be called Aadc-pov (‘My People’, 2:3[1]; 2:25[23]; Heb. 
AY). While Hosea focused exclusively on the ancient people of Israel, 
Peter uses these names to describe the conversion experience of both 
Gentile and Jewish Christians who have now experienced God's lavish 
mercy as the reborn children of God (cf. 1:3). 


Summary 


First Peter 2:1—10 presents the divine election and honouring of Christ as 
the basis for the believers' own election and honour which is in turn con- 
trasted with the divine rejection and shaming of nonbelievers. Though 
rejected by humans (as Peter's readers also find themselves in relation to 
society), Christ is ‘elect, honoured, in the sight of God’ (v. 4). As living 
stones, believers share in the election and honour of the Living Stone 
‘that the builders rejected’ (v. 7). The significance and purpose of the 
Christian community as God's elect and honoured people is underscored 
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by the application of several honorific appellations that were used previ- 
ously only to describe ancient Israel as the elect people of God: ‘you are 
an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God's spe- 
cial possession, that you might proclaim the mighty acts of the one who 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light’ (v. 9). Finally, turn- 
ing to the rich theology of Hosea to conclude his exposition of believers 
as the elect people of God, Peter describes the great transformation that 
they have experienced as a result of their election and conversion: ‘once 
estranged from God, they are now God's elect people; once without 
mercy, they now enjoy mercy in its fullness'.'? As Elliott concludes, 


Stress on the idea of election thus permeates this unit from 
start to finish, frames the unit as an inclusion, and represents an 
integrating theme, according to which the different traditions 
employed here have been united. The election of both Jesus and 
believers identified them as demarcated and dignified, elite and 
exalted in God's sight. The elect status once claimed by Israel 
as a concomitant of its exclusive covenant with God is now 
claimed by those in union with God and God's elect one.!6? 


15 [bid. 449. 166 Ibid., 411. 
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THE PROVISION OF SALVATION 


The atonement in 1 Peter 


1. 1 Peter 1:18-19: ‘Christ’s suffering as redemptive’ 


In this chapter we are brought to the heart of the doctrine of salvation as 
we examine those passages that deal with God's gracious provision of sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 1:18—19; 2:21—5; 3:18). As McGrath notes, 
‘[f]irst, salvation — however that is subsequently defined — is understood 
to be linked with the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’ .! More 
specifically, we are preoccupied with the question: How is the death of 
Jesus actually said to 'save'? We will see that, for Peter, Jesus' death 
saves because it (1) ransoms believers from bondage to a futile, empty, 
and aimless past (1:18—19), (2) bears the penal consequences which their 
sins merited (2:21—5), and (3) reconciles believers to God as a substitu- 
tionary sacrifice (3:18). 


Context 


Verses 18-19 are linked to v. 17 by means of the participle cid6dtec 
(‘knowing’) and the link word ávaorpod$ri. The participle £ióóreg is 
causal, supplying the reason for the preceding imperative: £v $ópo 
&vaorpáónre (‘conduct yourselves with fear’, v. 17). The verb 
&vaoTpéQo (‘act, behave, conduct oneself, live’, v. 17)? and its cognate 
noun avaotpodn (‘way of life, conduct, behaviour’, v. 18)? contrast the 
believer's ‘way of life’ before and after their conversion: the empty and 
futile way of life they formerly lived (Tfjg patatacg uv &vaorpodfic, 
v. 18) and the life of reverence toward God in which they now live 
(&vaoTpodr| £v bdBw, v. 17). Verses 17-19, in turn, belong to a larger 
unit of thought (1:13—21) which consists of a series of aorist imperatives 
and associated nominal plural participles: £ÀAn(car& with åvatwoápevor 
and vrj$oveg (v. 13); yevýðnTte with cuoxnpariGópevot (vv. 14-16); 


! McGrath, Christian Theology, 407. ? BDAG, 73. 3 BDAG, 73. 
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ávao1Tpó$nre with ciddtec (vv. 17-18); &yomoare with hyviKdtEc 
and &vayegyevvnuévot (vv. 22-3). The noun &ní8a (v. 21c) and the 
imperative &An(care (v. 13) form an inclusion bracketing the entire unit 
of vv. 13-21. Here, as elsewhere, Christ's suffering and death (vv. 18-19) 
are presented as a motivation for and the basis of Christian behaviour 
(vv. 13-17; cf. 2:18-20/21—5; 3:13-17/18—-22). However, as our passage 
indicates, Peter does not merely present Christ's redemptive suffering 
as a motivation for holy living, but as the very basis for it when he tells 
his readers that *you were ransomed from the futile way of life inherited 
from your ancestors' (v. 18b). This chapter focuses on the latter of these 
two issues. 





Content 


Verses 18-21 can be divided into two parts: (1) The Nature of Christ's 
Redemptive Work. Verses 18-19 discuss the redemptive nature of 
Christ's death by means of an où ... GAAG contrast: they have been ran- 
somed (ZAuTpWONTE) not (ob) with money (ápyupío Ñ xpuo(o), as 
would normally be the case, but (GAA&) with the precious blood of Christ 
(Tıpíy otpami XproroO). (2) The Effect of Christ's Redemptive Work 
is stated in v. 18b where Peter says that believers have been ransomed 
(ZAuTPWONTE) ‘from [£x] the futile way of life inherited from [their] 
ancestors' (v. 18b). 


The nature of Christ's redemptive work (vv. 18—19) 


The participial expression £ióóreg dt1 (‘knowing that’) is used fre- 
quently in the New Testament to introduce a reason or reasons for a pre- 
ceding imperative (1 Cor. 15:58; Eph. 6:8—9, Col. 3:24; 4:1; Jas 3:1; cf. 
2 Tim. 2:23; 3:14; Tit. 3:11). Hort suggests that it represents ‘an appeal 
to an elementary Christian belief’* (or, as Kelly puts it, ‘an excerpt from 
standardised teaching')? The elementary Christian belief presumed by 
the author is the redemption (£AuvpoOrrs) of Christians by the death of 
Christ (a(pari ... XpioroO). The implication is that this basic informa- 
tion was communicated to the Petrine readers *by those who proclaimed 
the good news to you’ (&vnyyéAn Opiv 61a TOv £ÓayyeAtcopévov 
Op, 1:12). 


4 Hort, First Epistle of Saint Peter, 75. — ? Kelly, The Epistles of Peter, 72. 
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EAuTOWONTE riuí« atuaTi XoiaTOoO 


The Greek word rendered ‘redeemed’, £AuvpoOrre (aorist passive indi- 
cative of AuTpóo), in the above translation was used in the Greco-Roman 
world to denote (in the active) ‘release on receipt of a ransom, hold to 
ransom (for such a sum as is agreed on)', (and in the middle voice) 
‘release by payment of a ransom, redeem’.° Its cognate noun, AóTpov, 
denoted the ‘price of release, ransom’ (cf. also &roAóTQootc, &noAó0, 
Aórpooctc, ALTPWTHC; cf. also &yopáGo, £&ayopáGo). The word is 
derived from the verb AUw which has the general meaning ‘to loose’.’ 
Among its varied uses, when applied to people it could denote ‘release, 
deliver, esp[ecially] from bonds or prison, and so, generally, from diffi- 
culty of danger’ (cf. Homer, Zl. 15.22; Od. 8.245; 12.53). More specific- 
ally, when applied to the freeing of prisoners in general or prisoners of 
war in particular it could denote ‘release on receipt of a ransom, admit 
to ransom, release’ (active, Homer, //. 1.29; 24.137, 55; Od. 10.298) or 
‘release by payment of a ransom, get a person released, redeem’ (middle, 
cf. Homer, Il. 1.13, 24; 24.118; Od. 10. 284, 385; Plato, Menex. 243c). In 
order to give this expression more precision, the suffix -Tpov (a contrac- 
tion of r'jptov) was added to the root àu- to give the noun AóTpov.* The 
suffix -Tpov denoted the means by which the action of the verb (A60) 
was carried out (thus AóTpov signified the ‘means of releasing’), and 
then the payment which accomplished the action of the verb (i.e., “price 
of releasing, ransom price"). Hill notes that 


throughout the whole history of profane Greek literature this 
verb seems to have maintained unbrokenly the sense 'to ran- 
som'. In the active voice it means 'to release on receipt of a 
ransom’ ... in the middle voice, the sense is ‘to release by pay- 
ment of a ransom’, and in the passive, ‘to be ransomed’. The 
suggestion that in this verb and especially in the middle voice 
the Aórpov-idea may be neglected and the meaning regarded 
merely as ‘to deliver’ cannot be validated from classical Greek 
sources.? 


For example, Plutarch talks about 'the friends and kinsmen of the cap- 
tives [who] came down and ransomed every one of them at a great price 
[EAUTPOGVTO HEYGAWV xpnu&rov ExaoTov]’ (Cim. 9.4). Aristotle, in his 


$ LSJ, 1067. 7 See LSJ, 1067; O. Procksch, ‘Aw, KTA.’, TDNT, 4: 329. 
8 See Hill, Greek Words, 49; Moulton, Grammar, 2: 368—9. 
? Hill, Greek Words, 50. 
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Ethica nichomachea, asks: (oG’ 5’ obSe TOOT’ dei, otov AUTPWHEVTL 
Tapa AnorÓv nórspa TÓv Avoóuevov AVTLALTPWTEOV, Kkàv óorioo0v 
Ti ur] £aÀoxómi &mavroóvri 62 &moóoréov, T] TOV TaTépa AUTPWTEOV; 
8ó&eie yàp av Kai &auroO paAAov Tov marépa (Eth. nic. 1164b33— 
6522). Finally we may note a passage from Demosthenes, which again 
mentions the payment of a ransom price in the exchange: 


Let me now tell you how many of the captives I ransomed 
myself [EAvodunv TOv aiypoAó Tov] ... some of the prison- 
ers ... told me that they were willing to provide for their own 
ransom [AócacO0ai] ... and offered to borrow their ransom- 
money [rà AóTpa], three minas, five minas, or as the case might 
be. So when Philip agreed to get the release of the rest, I called 
together these men, to whom I had lent the money as a friendly 
loan, reminded them of the transaction, and made them a free 
gift of their ransom-money [%5wxa 8opseàv rà Aó1po], lest 
they should ... have been ransomed [AcAurpóo0ai], though 
poor men, at their own expense.'? 


The same notion (i.e., of a price paid in exchange) is also conveyed by 
the related verb &ámoAuTpóo (e.g., Demosthenes 12.3; Polybius 2.6.6; 
Plutarch, Pompey 24.4) and the cognate noun AUTpov (e.g., P.Oxy. 1:48, 
49, 50; 4.722, 784; 38.2843; 43.3117). 

Josephus uses the verb AuTpóo to denote ‘ransom’ (for a price paid in 
exchange; B.J. 1.274; A.J. 14.371) and the noun for the ‘amount required 
for someone's redemption, redemption money’ (B.J. 1.274, 325, 384; 
A.J. 12.28, 33, 46). Philo’s use of the verb Aurpóo is wholly reliant on 
and in the context of discussion on LXX Exod. 13:11—13, Lev. 25:13-34, 
and 27:16-21. His use of the noun AUTpov to denote the ransom price 
(paid in exchange) is in keeping with those authors surveyed above. In 
Her. 44 it denotes ‘the price of their redemption’ (Tà AUTpQ)’. In Jos. 
193 it refers to ‘the delivery of the prisoner with a considerable ransom 
[AóTpa]' (cf. Flacc. 60). In Spec. 2.122 we are told that *[m]asters are 
to ... give [their purchased slaves] secure access to liberty on the spot if 
they can provide their ransom [AóTpa]'. Finally, we may note its use in 
Conf. 93 to refer to those who ‘cry aloud to God the only Saviour to ... 
provide a price [AÓTpa] of the soul’s salvation to redeem it into liberty’ 
(cf. Sacr. 121; Her. 124; Spec. 1.77). 


10 Demosthenes, Fals. leg. 19.170; see also Polybius, 18.16.1; POxy. 1.114; 3.530; 
6.936; P.Tebt. 3.1091. 
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From this brief survey it can be seen that this word-group was read- 
ily employed before, during, and after the time of the New Testament 
to denote release from some form of captivity by the payment of a ran- 
som price.'! In fact Deissmann can go as far to say that ‘when anybody 
heard the Greek word AUTpov, “ransom”, in the first century, it was nat- 
ural for him to think of the purchase money for manumitting slaves'.? 
Taking into account the fact that a number of Peter's readers were Greek- 
speaking slaves (cf. 2:18—20), it is difficult to see how else they would 
have understood Peter's language in these verses (1:18—19). 

The verb (AuTpóo) occurs 109 times in the LXX, the majority of the 
time rendering, where there is a Hebrew original, the words 173 (‘ran- 
som’, 42x) and ON] (‘redeem, act as a kinsman’, 45x). It can refer to 
the redemption (by a redeemer, i.e., kinsman) of land and/or houses by a 
monetary payment (Lev. 25:8—34; cf. Jer. 32:6-15; Ruth 2:20; 3:12-13; 
4:1—9), or the redemption of a fellow Israelite who had sold him/herself 
into indentured servitude (again by a monetary payment, Lev. 25:35—55). 
In this context it is also worth noting one example in which the noun 
(AóTpov) and not the verb (AuTpóo) is used. In the instance where a 
person's ox is in the habit of goring and it kills someone, the owner, as 
well as the ox, is to be put to death (Exod. 21:29). However, ‘if a ransom 
[AóTpa] is imposed upon him, he shall pay a ransom [AóTpa] for his life’ 
(v. 30, i.e., he can redeem himself from the death penalty by the payment 
of a ransom price). The verb was also used in cultic settings. A cultic 
offering could be ‘redeemed’ (Aurpóo) by a monetary payment. The 
offering of an unclean animal (Lev. 27:9—13), a house (vv. 14-15), a field 
(vv. 16-25), or a tithe from the land (vv. 30-1) could all be redeemed 
(AuTpóo, 11x in this passage) by the owner through the payment of their 
full value plus 20 per cent. Another aspect of cultic redemption is the 
sanctifying of first-born males (both animals and humans): 


But when Pharao[h] grew hard to send us away, he killed every 
first born in the land, Egypt, from the first born of human beings 
to the first born of animals. Therefore I am sacrificing to the 
Lord everything opening the womb, the males, and I will redeem 
[AuTpocopat] every first born of my sons (Exod. 13:15). 


1 Deissmann, Light From the Ancient East, $58 (326), finds a background in the proc- 
ess of sacral manumission (see also Lyonnet and Sabourin, Sin, Redemption, and Sacrifice, 
105-10). But see Harris, Slave of Christ, 121—2; Bartchy, Mallon Chresai, 121—5; Bómer, 
Untersuchungen über die Religion der Sklaven, 2: 133-41). Byron, Slavery Metaphors, 
204, notes that ‘comparisons of Sacral Manumission practices to NT slavery images have, 
for the most part, been abandoned'. 

12 Deissmann, Light From the Ancient East, 331—2. 
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However, if the first-born animal was unclean the owner could redeem 
it (AuTpów) by a monetary payment (of its value plus 20 per cent, Lev. 
27:26-7) or a sheep (Exod. 13:13; 34:20; Num. 18:15). The redemption 
price (TÀ AóTpa, Num. 3:46, 48, 49, 51) for all first-born male Israelites 
was five shekels (Num. 3:46—51). Thus the idea of exchange or substitu- 
tion is closely tied up with the idea of ransom. 

However, when God is the subject of the verb, the primary image 
is that of God as redeemer and the resulting deliverance effected by 
him, and the emphasis is not on a price that God paid. In fact, on one 
occasion we are told specifically that God did not pay anything (Isa. 
52:3): “Because this is what the Lord says: You were sold for noth- 
ing, and not with money you shall be redeemed [00 peta ápyupíou 
AuTpwOrcEeaVE]’ (NETS; though such a statement tacitly recognises 
that Aurpóo normally includes the notion of a ransom price). Instead, 
God's redemption of his people is said to take place by means of his 
‘raised arm and mighty judgment’ (¿v Bpayíovi bYNnAd kai kpíosı 
u£yáAn, Exod. 6:6; cf. Deut. 9:26) or ‘great power and strong hand’ 
(£v duvepet Tfj peyáàņ kai év TH xeipí TH kpatarĝ, 2 Esd. 11:10). 
The archetypical act of divine redemption was God's saving of his 
people from bondage to the Egyptians (Exod. 6:6): 'I am the Lord 
and I will bring you out from the domination of the Egyptians and 
I will deliver you [Pócopot ópác] from slavery and I will redeem 
[AuTpwoopat Ópàc] you with a raised arm and great judgment’. Here 
the word AuTpóo parallels óóopau (rescue, save, deliver’) suggesting 
that, in this context, they are being used synonymously. Elsewhere in 
the LXX AuTpóo is coupled with such terms as £&áyo (‘bring out’, 
LXX Exod. 6:6; Deut. 7:6; 9:26; 13:6; also åváyw [‘to bring up']). 
£&atpéo (‘take away, set free, deliver, rescue’, Jer. 38:11), oóGo 
(‘save, preserve’, 1 Macc. 4:11; Ps. 105:10; Isa. 63:9), kréopou (get, 
acquire, gain’, Ps. 73:2), and Óóopo (Ps. 68:19; Hos. 13:14; Mic. 
4:10). Specifically, redemption may be from slavery (Exod. 6:6; Deut. 
7:8; 13:6; 15:15; 24:18; Ps. 33:23; Mic. 6:4), adversity and trouble (2 
Kgs 7:23; 1 Sam. 1:29; Ps. 24:22; 106:2), death (Pss. 48:16; 102:4; 
Hos. 13:14), enemies/oppressors (Pss. 43:27; 68:19; 77:42; 106:2; 
118:134; 135:24; Sir. 50:24; Jer. 15:21), the wicked (Ps. 26:11), 
and sin/punishment for sin (Ps. 129:7-8; Isa. 44:22). In all of these 
examples it is the thought of deliverance or rescue that comes to the 
fore rather than the payment of a ransom price. 

Morris, however, contends that even though ‘the idea of the price paid 
tends to fade when Yahweh is the subject of the verb ... nevertheless, it 
does not disappear. There is reference to a price in the insistence that 
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Yahweh’s redemption is at the cost of the exertion of his mighty power.’ 
Though Marshall suggests that we should probably distinguish ‘cost’ 
and ‘price’, reserving the use of ‘the term “price” for those cases where 
some payment or exchange is received by the person from whom the 
captive is delivered, and to use the term “cost” for whatever expenditure 
of money, life, and effort is demanded on the part of the redeemer’.'* 
However, there is a danger here (more so in Morris than in Marshall) 
of an ‘unwarranted adoption of an expanded semantic field’, or as it is 
sometimes called, ‘illegitimate totality transfer','^ a phrase intended to 
stress the fact that ‘any one instance of a word will not bear all the mean- 
ings possible for that word". For example, it would be wrong to over- 
load Isa. 52:3 with all the senses in which AuTQóo is used in Scripture; 
some of the senses — e.g., liberation by the payment of a ransom price — 
would be contradictory in this verse (since God specifically says that 
*you shall be redeemed without money"). In the end, context must be the 
determining factor. 

The word AuTpóo appears in only two other places in the New 
Testament (Lk. 24:21; Tit. 2:14). In Lk. 24:21, the disciples 'are clearly 
using "redeem" in the typically Jewish manner of the long awaited inter- 
vention by Almighty God, when his power would free his people from 
all their enemies and bring in a period of blessing and prosperity' .'? Titus 
2:14, on the other hand, contains a specifically Christian use of the verb 
ÀuTpÓo: ‘who gave himself [ESwkev £auróv] for us [STEP Adv] in 
order that [{va] he might redeem [Autpwontar] us from all lawless- 
ness’. This verse emphasises the ransom price (E6wKkev £auTóv [the verb 
d{Swpt indicates what he ‘gave’ as a ransom — EauTov, ‘himself’]), its 
substitutionary nature (Ónép pôv), and the effect of this ransoming 
(and náong &vouíag Kai kaðapíon taut Aadv repioóotov)."? It is in 
1 Pet. 1:18-19, however, that the idea of being ransomed by the payment 
of a price (as represented by the verb AuTpóo) is made explicit. While 
Isaiah’s (52:2) point was that it is ‘not with money you shall be redeemed’ 
(o0 ETÀ dpyuptou Autpwðýosoðe), Peter explicitly states that the 
believer's redemption came at a much higher cost than money: ‘not with 
perishable [things] [such as] silver or gold, were you redeemed ... but 


Morris, Apostolic Preaching, 26. 

14 Marshall, ‘Redemption in the New Testament’, 154, n. 4 (emphasis original). 
Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 60. 

16 Barr, Semantics of Biblical Language, 218. 

U Silva, Biblical Words and their Meaning, 25. 

Morris, Apostolic Preaching, 38. 

1? See Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 431; Towner, 1—2 Timothy and Titus, 249. 
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with the precious blood of Christ’ (o0 $00oproic, ópyupío Ñ xpuoío, 
£Aurpolürre ... AAA mipío otpari XpioroO). 

The notion of ransom price, however, has been challenged by Beare, 
who contends that ‘[Peter] does not use for this the genitive of price, 
which would be the normal way of indicating the amount of the ran- 
som, but the dative, which is not used at all of price (at least, not with- 
out a preposition), and it seems therefore better taken as instrumental’ .? 
However, we may note the following in response: (1) Moule notes that ‘a 
distinguishable extension of the instrumental use is that of price: Rev. 5:9 
ryópaoag ... £v TO atparí cou (which also illustrates, again, the over- 
lap with the simple dative, for 1 Pet. 1:18-19 has éAuTpWONTE ... TILiW 
opa) ?! (2) The contrast (où ... GAAG [‘not ... but']) here is between 
what was not (oò dpyvpiw Ñ xevotw) and what was (GAAd Tiptw 
aipatt XprioroO) the price of the believer's redemption (ZAUTPWONTE). 
Believers have not been bought with the tip (price, value’) of sil- 
ver and gold but, in what might be an implied play on words, with the 
Tí(piog (‘costly, precious, of great worth/value’) blood of Christ.? As 
Bénétreau notes, "l'idée de rançon comme prix payé est bien présente ici, 
comme le prouve la comparaison avec l'argent et l'or, moyens habituels 
de paiement" .? This contrast may be more easily perceived if we set the 
text out in the following way: 


| ou $0aproic, ápyupío N xpuoío, 





ÈAUTPÓONTE 
¿k Tfjg patatac pôv &vaorpodf|c 
maTporapaóórTou 
óAAà Two o(pari XpicToO 
WG ÓpvooO 
óuópou kai óoníAou 


(3) The ov ... GAAG structure suggests that Peter has chosen the dative 
ápyupíco rj xpuoío (v. 18) in order to make explicit the contrast with 


20 Beare, First Epistle of Peter, 78. 7! Moule, Idiom Book, 77 (emphasis his). 
22 Jobes, 7 Peter, 117. — ? Bénétreau, Première épitre de Pierre, 105. 
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the dative atpati (v. 19). The dative oípari, in turn, probably reflects 
Peter's use of Old Testament sacrificial language, e.g., koi TPWTÓTOKOV 
ómoGuyíou Aurpoorn npoBáro (neuter singular dative) (‘and you shall 
redeem the first born of a draft animal with a sheep’; cf. Exod. 13:13); 
GAN’ f| AóTpoig [neuter plural dative] Aurpo0rjoerat TÀ mporóroka 
TOV ávOpoimov (‘but the first born of people shall be redeemed with a 
ransom', Num. 18:15). Thus the contrast between what was (the blood 
of Christ) and what was not the ransom price (money — as suggested 
by the words dpyupiw 7 xpuo(o) suggests that Peter intends for us to 
understand the former (o(pori XpioroO) in terms of a ransom price 
paid for the believer's redemption (£AuvpoOnre). What does Peter mean 
when he speaks of the blood of Christ? 


atuari XpvoroO 


The Greek word aipa (‘blood’) appears 397 times in the LXX render- 
ing, where there is a Hebrew original, the word D1. We may group 
the different occurrences as follows: (1) death by some kind of violence 
(e.g., LXX Gen. 9:6; Num. 35:19; Deut. 32:42; 1 Chron. 22:8; Ps. 9:13; 
2 Macc. 12:16; Wis. 12:5), (2) connecting life with blood (Gen. 9:4; Lev. 
17:11, 14; Deut. 12:23), (3) eating meat with blood (Lev. 3:17; 1 Sam. 
14:32), (4) sacrificial blood (Exod. 23:18; 30:10; 34:25; 2 Kgs 16:15; 
Passover: Exod. 12:7, 13, 22, 23), (5) a variety of other uses (e.g., turning 
the Nile into blood [Exod. 7:17, 19, 20, 21], processes of birth [4 Macc. 
3:19; Wis. 7:2], bleeding [1 Kgs 18:28; 22:35; 2 Macc. 14:45; 4 Macc. 
6:6], colour [2 Kgs 3:22], of grapes [Gen. 49:11, Deut. 32:14]; meta- 
phorical [2 Sam. 23:17; 1 Chron. 11:19]). The most common usage of 
atpa in the LXX is to denote death, usually by violence. 

In the New Testament auo (‘blood’) occurs a total of 98 times with 
the following distribution: (1) violent death (25x, e.g., Mt. 23:20, 35; 
27:24, 25; Lk. 11:50, 51; 13:1; Acts 22:20; Rom. 3:15; Rev. 14:20; 16:6; 
17:6; 18:24), (2) the blood of Christ which, on at least 25 occasions, is 
linked with the saving significance of his death (e.g., Mt. 26:28; Acts 
20:28; Rom. 3:25; 5:9; Heb. 9:12; Rev. 1:5; 5:9), (3) the phrase ‘flesh and 
blood’ (5x, Mt. 16:17; 1 Cor. 15:50; Gal. 1:16; Eph. 6:12; Heb. 2:14), (4) 
the blood of animals in general (Acts 15:20; 21:25) and the blood of sac- 
rificial animals in particular (12x, Heb. 9:7, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 22 [2x], 
25; 10:4; 11:28; 13:11), (5) as an apocalyptic sign (e.g., Acts 2:19, 20; 
Rev. 8:7, 8; 16:3, 4), as well as a number of miscellaneous uses. 


24 See BDB, 196-7. 
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The challenge in understanding the word oîpa relates to discerning its sym- 
bolic significance: does it refer to ‘life’ or to ‘death’? A number of scholars 
contend that the phrase ‘the blood of Christ’ stands not for his death, but for 
his life released through death (with the accent on life). Thus Beare writes: 


[I]n the Levitical law, it is repeated again and again that the 
blood of the sacrifice is the means of atonement; the thought is 
not at all that the offering of the victim, or its death, is in itself 
efficacious, but that by the sacrifice the blood is released, as it 
were, and made effective for the purpose (e.g., Lev. 17:11 ...). 
The blood, then, is the channel or medium of living and div- 
ine power, which is made effective ... for atonement, for the 
imparting of new life, or for deliverance from an alien (demonic) 
power, only when it is shed in sacrifice.” 


Similarly, Margot contends that *dans la Nouveau Testament, l'expression 
“le sang du Christ” symbolise de don librement consenti de sa vie' ?9 This 
interpretation is based on Lev. 17:11—14: ‘For the life [U23] of the flesh is 
in the blood; and I have given it to you for making atonement [122] for 
your lives on the altar; for, as life, it is the blood that makes atonement ... 
For the life of every creature — its blood is its life’ (cf. Gen. 9:4; Deut. 
12:23). However, as we have argued elsewhere, because blood symbolises 
life, its shedding in sacrificial slaughter must symbolise death.” Lev. 17:11 
does not say that ‘life is in the blood’ but that ‘life of the flesh MYAT] is in 
the blood’ suggesting that if the blood is spilled then life ‘in the flesh’ will 
cease. As Bigg notes, ‘the blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sac- 
rifice. What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim’ .”® In the end, 
Christ's death is atoning because '[1]n his death [he] paid the ransom price 


2 29 


of his life as a substitutionary payment in the place of others’. 


óc duvoO duwpou Kai dormíAoU 
The reference to Christ ‘as a Lamb flawless and faultless’ (Wg duvod 
óupou xoi &oníAou) clearly reflects sacrificial language. The most 
probable background is the Passover lamb and exodus from Egypt, 
though Peter may also be making allusion to the Old Testament sacrificial 
system in general through which atonement was made. The description 


?5 Beare, First Epistle of Peter, 78—9. 

26 Margot, Les Epitres de Pierre, 30 (emphasis his). 

27 See the discussion in Chapter 8. 78 Bigg, Epistles of St. Peter, 95. 
? Jeffery, Ovey, and Sach, Pierced for our Transgressions, 67. 
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of Christ óc duvod ópópou Kai &oníAou reflects the requirement that 
all Passover lambs are to be TéAEtoc (perfect, entire, without spot or 
blemish [of sacrificial victims]',? Exod. 12:5: ‘You shall have a perfect 
sheep’ [NETS]; ‘Your lamb shall be without blemish’ [NRSV]; 11p6- 
Batov téàciov [LXX]; DAD n [MT]). More generally, the language 
of 1 Pet. 1:19 may also reflect the sacrificial cult practised by Israel. 
The adjective ópopog (‘pert[aining] to being without defect or blemish, 
unblemished of the absence of defects in sacrificial animals")?! occurs 83 
times in the LXX with 58 of these occurrences (Exod. [2x], Lev. [23x], 
Num. [22x], and Ezek. [11x]) used with reference to a sacrificial cult in 
which all sacrificial animals were to be perfect. The addition of the term 
Gori Aog (pure, spotless, without defect or fault’, not found in the LXX, 
and only four occurrences in the New Testament) further reinforces the 
notion of cultic purity. 

While it might be tempting to limit Peter's source to the Old Testament 
sacrificial cult alone, the language of redemption (AuTpóo) in the previous 
verse (v. 18) does not allow such a narrow identification. It is more prob- 
able that we have a conflation of at least two sources here, the Passover/ 
exodus and the sacrificial cult, with the emphasis falling on the former. 
Spicq, however, doubts that the terminology here reflects the Passover at 
all, contending that ‘le sang de la victime rôtie au feu d'Ex 12 a une value 
apotropaique, préservant du Destructeur, et nullement rédemptrice'.?? 
Achtemeier concurs: ‘Israel was not redeemed from Egypt by the blood 
of the paschal lamb; rather it was by the power of God. The blood of the 
lamb has apotropaic rather than redemptive value.’** These arguments, 
however, are not decisive. Peter’s blending of sacrificial and redemption 
language in 1 Pet. 1:18-19 would in fact seem to suggest otherwise. 

First, as Schreiner observes, ‘a false dichotomy between blood and 
God's power is introduced since God's power in salvation is bestowed 
on those who applied blood on their homes. It is quite possible that the 
Israelites viewed the blood on the door as that which ransomed them.’** 
While recognising that the original purpose of the Passover victim was 
apotropaic and not redemptive, Kelly also suggests that ‘in later Jewish 
thought and practice this was submerged in its general role in the deliv- 
erance from Egypt'.? This can be seen in later celebrations of this 
event, for while the Passover was primarily a commemoration of Israel’s 
redemption from Egypt, it was also spoken of as ‘the Lord's offering’ (Tò 


3° LEH, 608. 3! BDAG, 56 (emphasis original). 
32 Spicq, Les épitres de Saint Pierre, 68. —  Achtemeier, / Peter, 128. 
34 Schreiner, 7 Peter, 87. * Kelly, The Epistles of Peter, 75. 
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8ópov xupío [LXX]; Ty T3» TIN [MT], Num. 9:7, 13), ‘the Passover 
sacrifice’ (0uo(a TO macya [LXX]; NOB Nar [MT], Exod. 12:27), and 
‘the sacrifice of the festival of Passover’ (00para tS £oprfjg ToO 
naoxa [LXX]; "NATO [MT], Exod. 24:25). Furthermore, the verb ‘to 
sacrifice’ (Gk, 050; Heb., M27) appears four times (vv. 2, 4, 5, 6) in 
a brief passage in Deuteronomy (16:1-8) outlining the regulations for 
the celebration of the Passover. The Passover sacrifice, as v. 6 indicates, 
was offered in commemoration of Israel’s redemption from Egypt: “you 
[shall] offer the Passover sacrifice, in the evening at sunset, the time of 
day when you departed from Egypt’. Morris concludes: “There is no real 
reason for doubting that the Passover was seen as a genuine sacrifice, 
all the more so since in due course the slaughter of the lamb or kid took 
place at the temple with the priest handling the blood.’*° Thus there is a 
clear association of the blood of the sacrificial animal with the redemp- 
tion of Israel from Egypt. 

Second, as we have noted elsewhere, in the Old Testament the sal- 
vation of the righteous is often accompanied or accomplished by judg- 
ment upon their enemies.’ In the Exodus narrative it is the Passover 
which provides the most immediate and important backdrop for Israel’s 
redemption from Egypt. In Exod. 6:6 God says: ‘I will redeem you with 
a raised arm and great judgment’ (NETS; Autpuicopor pág £v Bpa- 
xiovt SYNA xoi kpíosı peydAn [LXX]; ^D283) D2ns VIIA mno) 
DDYN oo} [MT]. The judgment plagues are then narrated in chs. 
7-12 culminating in the final plague - the death of every firstborn — and 
the institution of the Passover. The effect of this final judgment plague 
was immediate: 


Then [Pharaoh] summoned Moses and Aaron in the night, and said, 
‘Rise up, go away from my people, both you and the Israelites! ... 
Take your flocks and your herds ... and be gone’ ... The Egyptians 
urged the people to hasten their departure from the land, for they 
said, ‘We shall all be dead’ (Exod. 12:31—3; NRSV). 


Thus Israel’s redemption is clearly associated with the events of the 
Passover, central to which was the sacrifice of a lamb or kid and the pla- 
cing of the blood. 

Third, in the New Testament Jesus’ death is at times linked with 
the Passover. In all three Synoptic Gospels the Last Supper is called 
a Passover meal (Mt. 26:17-18; Mk 14:14—16; Lk. 22:11-15). More 


3% Morris, The Atonement, 92. — ? See Chapter 5. 
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significant is the fact that John located the death of Jesus at the time 
when the Passover victims were being sacrificed in the temple (see Jn 
19:14ff.). Morris remarks: 


In as theological a writer as John it is difficult to escape the 
impression that the truth that is being conveyed is that in his 
death Jesus fulfilled all that the Jews looked for, but did not find, 
in the Passover. Jesus’ death gave what the Passover pointed to 
but could not give. The Passover foreshadowed the great deliver- 
ance that God would bring about and for which his deliverance 
in ancient times formed the model. In Jesus, and specifically in 
his death, that great deliverance was accomplished.?? 


It is possible that Jn 1:29 is also a reference to the Passover lamb: ‘The 
next day he [John the Baptist] saw Jesus coming to him, and said, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world!" '*? Then 
in 1 Cor. 5:7 Paul specifically identifies Christ's sacrificial death with the 
sacrificing of the Passover lambs when he writes, yàp TÒ náoya pôv 
£ró0n Xpioróc (‘for Christ our Passover [lamb] has been sacrificed"). 
Jeremias suggests that ‘[t]he casual way in which Paul says: TÒ nóoya 
fjuóv £róOn Xpioróc, 1 Cor. 5:7, suggests that this comparison was 
already familiar to the Corinthian church’.*° In all of these references 
there is an implied link between the sacrificial death of the Passover lamb 
(or kid) and Israel's redemption from Egypt. At the very least, there is a 
bringing together of these two ideas and an applying of them to the sacri- 
ficial and redemptive death of Christ. Thus we should not be surprised to 
find a conflation of these two ideas in 1 Pet. 1:18—19. It is very probable 
that Peter has used them as background for his understanding of Christ's 
death as both sacrificial and redemptive, but extended the reference to 
include the idea of ransoming with a price (an idea that was already 
inherent in the nature of the language [AutTpów] he was using). 


The effect of Christ's redemptive work (v. 18b) 


While Israel had been redeemed from Egyptian bondage, Peter indi- 
cates that his readers had been redeemed ¿k Tfjg unaraíag pôv 
&vaoTpo$fig TatpoTapaddtou (‘from the futile way of life inher- 
ited from your ancestors’, 1:18b). The believers’ past &vaorpodr 


38 Morris, The Atonement, 102. 
39 See Carson, The Gospel According to John, 150-1. 
4 J. Jeremias, ‘né0xa’, TDNT, 5: 900. 
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(‘conduct expressed according to certain principles, way of life, con- 
duct, behaviour’ ;*! a favourite word of Peter's, 1:15, 18; 2:12, 3:1, 2, 
16) is described by two different adjectives, uárotog and marpormap- 
ó80oTog. The term &vaorpodf, itself ‘implies not merely behaviour 
but also the values, norms, and commitments that constitute an entire 
“way of life" '.? Peter had previously described this ‘way of life’ as 
their ‘former ignorance’ (npórepov £v rfj ayvota, 1:14). Now here 
in v. 18b he describes it as páTaroç (‘useless, futile, empty’; cf. also 
poratóTnc, patTtaíwpa and poratóo).? This adjective appears 75 
times in the LXX translating a variety of Hebrew words but mostly 
Dail (vapour, breath’, fig., *vanity'),'^ NIW (‘emptiness, vanity'),^ 232 
(lie, falsehood, deception’),*° 17M (‘formlessness, confusion, unreal- 
ity, emptiness, worthlessness')," D37 (‘in vain’), and JN (‘trouble, 
sorrow, wickedness’; also used for ‘idolatry, idols’).*° Tiedtke suggests 
that ‘these words all denote the various ways in which man can resist 
the reality of God in his revelation and claims on him’.*° The adjective 
pároiog occurs in the Old Testament chiefly in three main contexts: 
(1) for the lying and deceptive words of false prophets (e.g., Ezek. 
13:6-19; Zech. 10:2; Lam. 2:24), (2) in condemnation of the idols of 
the other nations (Lev. 17:7; 2 Chron. 11:15; Isa. 2:20; Jer. 2:5; 8:19; 
10:15; Jon. 2:9), and (3) in statements about the futility and vanity of 
human life (LXX Ps. 61:10 [62:9]; Isa. 49:4; cf. the use of paratóTng 
['emptiness, vanity'] in Ecclesiastes [39x, each time rendering 5n]. 

In the New Testament pdtatoc occurs in only five places outside of 
] Peter (Acts 14:15; 1 Cor. 3:20; 15:17; Tit. 3:9; Jas 1:26). In Acts 14:15 
the phrase TOUTwv TOv paraíov (‘these vain things’) refers to the prac- 
tice of idolatry (cf. vv. 11-14). In 1 Cor. 3:20 Paul quotes from LXX 
Ps. 93[94]:11 in order to provide biblical support for his assertion that 
‘[v. 19] the wisdom of this world is foolishness before God. [v. 20] For 
it is written, [yéypantai yáp] ... "The Lord knows the thoughts of the 
wise, that they are futile [n&ratoi]" '. Then in 15:17 párotoc emphasises 
the utter futility of a faith that denies the resurrection of Christ: ‘If Christ 
has not been raised, your faith is patatac’ ( futile" [NRSV, ESV, NIV], 
‘worthless’ [NASB], ‘useless’ [CEV]). Titus 3:19 warns that ‘foolish 
controversies and genealogies and strife and disputes about the law’ are 
udtavot (3:9). Finally, James warns that ‘[i]f any think they are religious, 


^ BDAG, 73. ^ Elliott, / Peter, 370. |. ^ L&N, 65.37. 

^ BDB,210. ^5 BDB,996. ^ BDB,469. 47 BDB, 1062. 
*5 BDB, 336; E. Tiedtke, ‘udtatoc’, NIDNTT, 1: 550. 

*? BDB, 19-20.  * Tiedtke, ‘udtaioc’, NIDNTT, 1: 550. 
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and do not bridle their tongues but deceive their hearts, their religion is 
u&ratoc? (1:26). Goppelt explains this adjective as describing 


what a world of mere appearances erects against reality, what 
therefore is deceptive, pointless, and senseless. Greek trag- 
edy, like the LXX and NT, speaks of a form of human con- 
duct that strides senselessly into the void ... According to the 
New Testament all are futile who in point of fact deny God, 
Christians included (1 Cor. 15:17; Tit. 3:9; Jas 1:26). Those who 
do not draw their life from God lose themselves in their world 
to unrelatedness, since they understand neither themselves nor 
those with whom they come in contact in terms of their origin 
and destiny?! 


The second adjective, matpoTiapddotog (lit, ‘handed down from the 
fathers")? is a hapax legomenon in the New Testament and does not 
appear at all in the LXX. In Greco-Roman literature and inscriptions it 
designates ‘the positive sense of values, traditions, and customs that are 
rooted in the past and transmitted by the fathers as a worthy heritage’ .?? 
The earliest known text (5 October 135 BC) containing the word mart- 
ponapáóoTog is a letter written by King Attalus III [reigned 138-133 
BC] to the council and people of Pergamum informing his subjects that his 
mother Stratonice was mpóg Gmavtac HEV ToOc 0£00c EvcEBGsG mpoon- 
véx0n, uáAtoTa È TIPOG TOV Ata TOV XapáGiov marporapóóorov aù- 
Tov xouícaoa eig Trjv TaTpidba HOV (Perg. 248.49). This word is also 
used on a number of occasions by Diodorus of Sicily (active between 
60 and 30 Bc). He provides one interesting example when explaining 
how Alexander dealt with the many problems that *beset his kingdom on 
every side' (Hist. 17.3.6). Diodorus explains: 


First he dealt with the Thessalians, reminding them of his 
ancient relationship to them through Heracles [brouvrioag Tfj 
ópxaíac ab’ HpaxAéouc ovyyevetac] and raising their hope 
by kindly words and by rich promises as well, and prevailed 
upon them by formal vote of the Thessalian League to recog- 
nise as his the leadership of Greece which he had inherited from 
his father [Tv rarponopó8orov rjyguovíav]. (17.4.1) 


Thus in the hope of winning the good will of the Thessalian people 
Alexander appeals to what is natponapáðoTov. Another very interesting 


5! Goppelt, / Peter, 117. — Elliott, / Peter, 370. — ? Ibid. 
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example of this usage can be found in his Hist. 4.8.5 where Diodorus 
speaks of the lack of gratitude and veneration shown Heracles for his 
great accomplishments: 


And strange it would be indeed that Heracles, while yet among 
mortal men, should by his own labours have brought under 
cultivation the inhabited world, and that human beings should 
nevertheless forget the benefactions which he rendered them 
generally and slander the commendation he received for the 
noblest deeds, and strange that our ancestors should have unani- 
mously accorded immortality to him because of his exceedingly 
great attainments, and that we should nevertheless fail to cher- 
ish and maintain for the god the pious devotion which has been 
handed down to us from our fathers [trv rorponapáóorov]. 


Van Unnik remarks: ‘In all these texts tatpoTapddotoc has a favour- 
able meaning. What is called so, recommends itself thereby.^ The 
ancients placed a high value on the ancestral character of life and so 
to live ‘in conformity with the ancestral customs and conventional wis- 
dom of the past was the mark of a wise and moral person’. Porphyry 
(c. 232-303), for example, writes: ‘The greatest fruit of piety is to wor- 
ship the gods according to the traditions of our ancestors' (Marc. 14; cf. 
the citation from Perg. 248.49 above).°° Neglect of one's ancestral roots, 
religion, and tradition, on the other hand, ‘were signs of gross disrespect 
and “impiety” and cause for social disdain and alienation (Cicero, Leg. 
2.7.19—27; Plutarch, Am. Prol. 756; Dio Cassius 52.36)’ .?" Nevertheless, 
Peter labels it all as ‘futile’ and ‘empty’ (udtotoc) and something from 
which Christ, at a great personal cost (riuío atpori Xptotov), has lib- 
erated believers (£Auvrpó0nrse Ex). Bauernfeind remarks: '[T]he fact 
that, with no special emphasis, párouog is quite naturally set alongside 
a word like rorporopó8oroc, is quite shattering for the man who for 
his part thinks that he may use this word with thankfulness’. Moreover, 
as Elliott points out, this liberation was accomplished by one already 
‘foreknown/predestined before the foundation of the world’ (npoey- 
voouévou èv TPO karopoAf|g kóopou, 1:20a) and as a result of a 
more ancient and superior pedigree than any human ancestral custom. In 
sum, the effect or result of Christ's redeeming, sacrificial death was that 


** Van Unnik, ‘The Critique of Paganism in 1 Peter 1:18’, 135. 
55 Elliott, / Peter, 371. 5 Cited in Elliott, 7 Peter, 371. 
5 Ibid. 58 O. Bauernfeind, *náratog', TDNT, 4: 522. 
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believers have been liberated from the futile, empty, and inherited ways 
of their past. 


Summary 


In this passage (1:18—19), Peter provides his readers with a Christological 
basis for the preceding imperative to conduct their lives *with reverence 
[toward God? (v. 17, ¿v 6ópo ... dvaotpdonte, [v. 18] ciðóTEs STL ...). 
In doing so, Peter does not merely present Christ's redemptive suffering 
as a motivation for conducting their lives in an attitude of holy reverence 
toward God but as the very basis for it. The basis for such reverent ‘con- 
duct’ (avaotpdonte, v. 17) lies in the fact that they have been ‘ransomed’ 
(£AuTpoO0nrs) from a ‘way of life’ (åvaotpopń, v. 18b) governed, not by 
the fear of God, but by the dictates of pagan custom and religion inherited 
from their ancestors (rapomopaóórou). Redemption, our author asserts, 
entails a divine liberation from bondage to these futile, empty, and aim- 
less (uatatac) ways of the past (v. 18). In a creative blending of elements 
pertaining to Israel's historic redemption from Egypt and the ransoming 
of slaves, Peter describes the liberation achieved by Christ as coming at 
the extraordinarily high price of his own blood shed in sacrificial slaugh- 
ter on the cross (o0 $0aproic, &pyupío N xpuoío ... AAG Tipy atpatt 
óc ópvoO ápopou kai &oníAou XpioroO, v. 19). Moreover, the death 
of Christ ransoms because it is substitutionary, that is, he ‘pays the price’ 
(= death) that believers should have paid for the futile and foolish way of 
life they formerly practised (&vaorpodr| patata, v. 18) in contrast to the 
life of reverence (toward God, åvaotpopÌ £v bdBw [v. 17]) demanded by 
God (the imperative of v. 17). 


2. 1 Peter 2:21-25: ‘Christ’ s suffering as sin-bearing’ 


This passage represents the heart of 1 Peter's Christology, bringing 
together ethics and theology in a profound and creative manner. It is 
particularly notable for its creative and original fusing of early Israelite, 
Hellenistic, and primitive Christian traditions to produce a unique three- 
fold portrayal of Jesus Christ (1) as a personal paradigm for suffering 
believers, (2) as the suffering servant of God through whose substitu- 
tionary death believers have been freed from the consequences of sin, 
spiritually healed, and enabled to live a life of righteousness, and (3) as 
the shepherd and overseer to whom his followers have been returned. As 
the heart of Peter's Christology, 2:21—5 represents a creative blending of 
Old Testament material and elements of Christ's passion resulting in a 
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unique and powerful interpretation of the death of Christ as to its nature 
(vv. 21b, 24a), purpose (vv. 21d, 24b), and results (vv. 24d, 25b). Hence 
Morris is justified in his assessment of vv. 21—5 as ‘perhaps the most sig- 


2 59 


nificant passage in the Epistle for an understanding of the atonement’. 


Context 


This passage is situated within a Haustafel (2:11-3:12) developed by 
means of a structural transition (2:11—12), followed by a general exhor- 
tation concerning subordinate conduct to civil authorities (2:13-17), 
particular exhortations to Christian wives (3:1—6) and husbands (3:7), 
and then a concluding exhortation to all believers (3:8—12). The entire 
section concerns the appropriate conduct of believers living as a minority 
group (or 'aliens and strangers', 2:11) in a pagan society that is suspi- 
cious of and hostile to them. The goal of such conduct is spelled out in 
2:12: ‘Having your conduct honourable among the Gentiles so that ... 
they may glorify God in the day of visitation' (cf. 4:11). The motivation 
for that conduct is set forth in 2:19—20 (God's eschatological approval) 
and 2:21—5 (Christ's own exemplary and redemptive suffering). Verses 
21-5 are joined syntactically with the previous section (vv. 18-20) by 
means of the introductory conjunction yáp (‘for’) and the words eic 
TOOTO ExANOnTE (‘to this you have been called’), kaí (‘also’), and Órmo- 
ypouuóc (‘[leaving you an] example’). 


Content 


Verses 21—5 can be divided into two parts with (1) vv. 21-3 dealing with 
the nature (v. 21a-c) and purpose (vv. 21d—23) of Jesus’ suffering as 
exemplary and (2) vv. 24—5 dealing with the nature (v. 24a), purpose 
(v. 24b-c), and result (vv. 24d—25) of Jesus’ suffering as a substitutionary 
bearing of the believers' sins. 


Christ's suffering as exemplary (vv. 21—3) 
Its nature (v. 21a-c) 


The explanatory yáp (‘for’) at the beginning of v. 21 explains why 
believers suffer unjustly. The answer is: cig TOOTO ExANOnTE (lit. ‘to this 
you have been called’). The telic phrase cig ToÔTO (‘to this’), indicating 
the goal of the believer's calling, points back to the believer's patient 


5 Morris, The Cross in the New Testament, 322. 
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endurance in suffering for doing what is right (as such it picks up on the 
previous two occurrences of Toto [‘this’] in vv. 19 and 20 which also 
refer to doing what is right despite unjust suffering). The verb £xArj0nre 
(‘called’, aorist passive of kañéw, ‘choose for receipt of a special benefit 
or experience, call")? is a passive implying God as the subject and hence 
the one who has called them. In 1 Peter the notion of the believers' call- 
ing (cf. 1:15 [róv xoAMÉcavra Op]; 2:9 [roO ópàc xoAÉcavrog]; 3:9 
[ExAnOntE]; 5:10 [ó 00g ... 6 KaAEGAG ópàc]) is linked closely with the 
idea of their election (2:9; 5:10) and denotes the sovereign, electing, and 
effectual calling of believers by God (cf. 1:15; 2:9; 5:10), through the 
proclamation of the gospel (cf. 1:12, 25), to conversion (2:9), holiness 
(1:15), and final salvation (3:9; 5:10). 

The 611 that follows is causal (‘because’) supplying the reason why 
believers have been called to suffer for doing what is right: Ti Kai 
Xptotos ÉrnaOgv ónèp pv pv ÓnoAMpmévov óroypauuóv. The 
phrase 611 Kai Xpioróg ÉnaOzv (‘because Christ also suffered’) recurs 
in 3:18 where it once again introduces an extended reflection on the pas- 
sion of Christ in order to provide a Christological basis for doing what 
is right despite suffering (3:13-17/18—22; cf. 2:18-20/21—5). The words 
xai čmaðev (‘also suffered") here in 2:21 point back to the náoxovreg 
(‘suffering’) of v. 20, making explicit the relationship between the suffer- 
ing of Christ and that of believers. Here Christ's innocent suffering (Og 
épaptiav ok &roínosv [‘who committed no sin'], v. 21a) is held up as 
an ‘example’ (Ónoypappog, v. 21c) for the unjust suffering of Christian 
slaves (and by implication all believers) (2:19—20). 

It is possible that the words Xpicróc Éra0ev UTEP ópðv (‘Christ 
suffered for you') denote, in anticipation of the ensuing discussion 
(v. 24), Christ's substitutionary suffering (which includes his death) in 
the place of believers (6rmép ópóv). While this undoubtedly reflects an 
accurate understanding of the formulation XptorTóc Éra0ev ón£p pôv, 
the significance attached to it by the author in this context, however, 
is to be found in the phrase that immediately follows it: Óv órmoAip- 
TIavwv Oónoypopupóv. The present participle ómoAimévov (lit. leaving 
behind', only here in biblical Greek) should probably be construed as an 
adverbial participle of result denoting the outcome or result of Christ's 
suffering (as denoted by the main verb Éna0zv).^' As such the words 
Xptotos Énafev OTE ópóv óv ónoAwumévov ónoypoupóv should 
be translated something like: “Christ suffered for you with the result of 


6 BDAG, 503 (s.v. 4). | See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 637. 
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leaving you an example’. Thus the focus here is on the exemplary nature 
of Christ's suffering. 

The Greek word translated ‘example’, ómoypopuóe (lit., ‘model, pat- 
tern, outline, writing-copy'),? occurs only here in the New Testament 
and once in the LXX where it refers to the main ‘outlines’ of a story 
(ónoypoguoig Tfjg &mtropfic, 2 Macc. 2:28). Much later Clement of 
Alexandria used it to refer to a “copy head’ or ‘writing-copy for chil- 
dren’ (ónoypoppóg matótkóc, Strom. 5.8.49.1) containing all of the 
letters of the alphabet over which children learning to write would 
trace. The more common cognate verb, dtoypdadw (‘write under, i.e., 
trace letters for children to write over’), is used by Plato who speaks of 
*writing-masters [who] first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils [ot ypapyatiotat Toig urjmo Setvoic TOv 
Tatéwv bToypapavtes ypouuds Tf ypapíôı], and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the guidance of their lines 
[oUTw TO ypoppareiov 6166a01 Kai &vaykáGouct yeadetv KATA Tr|v 
doryNolv TOV ypoppóv] .? Origen uses the verb in a more figurative 
sense when he speaks of the Lord’s Prayer as a ‘model’ or ‘example’ to 
followed (trv bToypadetoav Óró Tod kupíou npoosuxfjv, Or. 18.1). 

Along similar lines is the figurative use of Ónoypappóç in early 
Christian literature to denote a ‘model’ or ‘example’ in the moral sense. 
The noun appears three times in / Clement, twice with reference to Christ 
(as an example [ô UToypappdc] of humility, 16.17% [note the use of Isa. 
53 in this context], and as a model [Tov Ómoypappóv] of doing good 
works [= doing God's will], 33.8) and once of the apostle Paul (whom 
Clement refers to as ‘the greatest example of endurance’ [btopEviic 
YEVOUEVOG PEYLOTOG ónoypopupóc], 5.7). In a passage (Polycarp, Phil. 
8.1-2) with many affinities to our own (2:21—4), Polycarp calls his read- 
ers to ‘be imitators [utumroi yevópeða] of [Christ's] endurance ... for 
he set this example [Tóv Ónoypappóv] for us through what he did’ (8.2). 
In this context in 1 Peter (v. 21), the result of Christ's suffering was that 
he left his followers with an example to follow. As Jobes puts it, *he is the 
paradigm by which Christians write large the letters of his gospel in their 
lives. If Christians are to live as servants of God (2:16), the essence of 
that identity is a willingness to suffer unjustly as Jesus did, exemplifying 
in suffering the same attitude and behaviour he did.'^ 


9? LSJ, 1877. © Plato, Prot. 326D (Elliott, / Peter, 526, wrongly has 362D). 
9* ] Clem. 16.17 (Elliott, / Peter, 526, wrongly has 16.7). 
65 Jobes, 7 Peter, 195 (emphasis hers). 
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Its purpose (vv. 21d—23). The purpose of this example is indi- 
cated by the tva (‘that, in order that’) clause (v. 21d): va érakoAou0ric 
NTE TOlG {xveotv avTo. The tva plus the subjunctive (here érakoAou0rj- 
Onre [aorist active subjunctive]) frequently denotes purpose/result in the 
New Testament.” The verb étaxoAovu0éw (follow, follow after’) occurs 
only sixteen times in the LXX (e.g., of ‘following’ God [Num. 14:24; 
Josh. 14:9, 14], idols [Lev. 19:4], mediums [Lev. 19:31; 20:6], the ways 
of the other nations [Deut. 12:30], and of pursuit in battle [Jdt. 14:4]) 
and four times in the New Testament (Mk 16:20 [v.l.], 51d TOv ra- 
xoAou00ÓvTov [following as a result] onpeíw; 1 Tim. 5:10, [‘to devote 
oneself’ ]; 5:24 ['to follow after (of sins)" ]). This verb, however, is related 
to the more common óxoAou0éo (‘be a disciple, follow’, ‘come after’, 
‘accompany’, 90x in the New Testament).?' It is most commonly used by 
the Gospel writers (70x) to refer either to those who followed Jesus in 
the physical sense, whether as his disciples or interested others (60x), or 
in the more figurative sense of participating in his suffering (Mt. 10:38; 
16:24; Mk 8:34; Lk. 9:23; 4:27; Jn 13:36; 21:19). In 1 Pet. 2:21, the verb 
£rrakoAovOÉo is used in this latter figurative sense. 

The word (xvog (‘footprint’) occurs thirty-one times in the LXX and 
variously denotes the 'sole' (of the foot [9x], e.g., Deut. 11:24, 28:35; 
Jdt. 6:4]), ‘feet’ (of a person, 2 Kgs 9:35; even the ‘foot’ of God, Ezek. 
43:7), ‘hoofs’ (of cattle, Ezek. 32:17), ‘tracks’ (of an eagle, Prov. 30:19), 
‘trace’ (of a ship, Wis. 5:10), ‘footsteps’ (LXX Ps. 17[18]:37), ‘steps’ 
(as a mode of behaviour, Prov. 5:5; Sir. 21:6; cf. Philo, Opif. 144). It 
may also be used either for ‘an individual impression on the ground [i.e., 
"footprint"] or a continuous line of such impressions, i.e., a trail'.^* In 
the New Testament (xvog is used in only two other places (Rom. 4:12; 
2 Cor. 12:18) and always with a figurative sense. In Rom. 4:12 it refers 
to following (TOig orotxoOotv) the ‘example’ (lit. ‘footsteps’, TOG 
ixveotv) of the faith that Abraham had. In 2 Cor. 12:18 Paul assures 
the Corinthians that he and his co-worker Titus walk (rrepiemojoapev) 
‘in the same footsteps’ (Toig abtToic (xveotv) and ‘in the same spirit’ 
(T adTH mveúpartı). Closer to the setting of 1 Pet. 2:21 are two later 
passages which use (xvog in the context of martyrdom. In his Epistle to 
the Ephesians (12.2) Ignatius speaks of wanting to *be found in [Paul's] 
footsteps when I attain to God’ (6116 rà (xvn £ópsOf|voi, órav BEd 
£r TÓxo). In the second text the author of the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
speaks of ‘the blessed Polycarp [who] bore witness unto death’ and then 


$6 See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 473-4. © Gramcord. 
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concludes with the words: ‘May we be found to have followed in his 
footsteps [Tà (xvm £ópsOf|vai] in the kingdom of Jesus Christ’ (22.1). 

In 1 Pet. 2:21 the expression érakoAouOrjonre roig (xvgotv av- 
Too is also being used figuratively. But in what sense are the readers 
to follow Christ? Bigg suggests that ‘Christ is spoken of as the pattern 
which we are to reproduce in every stroke of every letter, till our writ- 
ing is a facsimile of the Master’s’.® Kelly, on the other hand, rightly 
notes that Peter did not intend to convey the idea that his readers 
should attempt ‘to reproduce all the particular details of Christ's pas- 
sion which he is recapitulating ... Rather it is that they should expect 
to suffer, and to suffer without in anyway having earned it, and that 
they should be ready to exhibit the same uncomplaining acceptance.’ ? 
The words roig íxveoiv (‘in his steps’) are to be construed as a 
dative of rule specifying 'the rule or code a person follows or the 
standard of conduct to which he or she conforms'.?' As the immedi- 
ate context indicates, the ‘standard of conduct’ consists in Christ's 
example of innocent behaviour (v. 22ab), refusal to retaliate when suf- 
fering (v. 23ab), and commitment of his cause to God (v. 23c). The 
call (ékArj0r7&) to follow (érakoAouOrjonre) in the footsteps (roig 
{xveotv) of Christ, then, consists more in discipleship than imitation, 
direction than details; it is a track to be followed rather than a track to 
be imitated. Jobes concludes: 


Jesus left us a pattern over which we are to trace our lives, in 
order that we might follow in his footsteps. This is a strong 
image associating the Christian's life with the life of Christ. For 
one cannot step into the footsteps of Jesus and head off in any 
other direction than the direction he took, and his footsteps lead 
to the cross, through the grave, and onward to glory.” 


Christ's suffering as substitutionary (vv. 24-5) 


Coming to v. 24 it is immediately apparent to the reader that Peter is 
presenting Christ's suffering as far more than just an example. In a very 
brief but theologically pregnant statement, Peter unfolds for us the sig- 
nificance of Christ's suffering ón£p ópóv (‘for you’, v. 21b). Morris, 
as we noted above, considers this statement to be ‘the most significant 


© Bigg, Epistles of St. Peter, 146. — ^ Kelly, The Epistles of Peter, 120. 
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passage in the epistle for an understanding of the atonement'.? Denny 
puts it well: 


It is as though the apostle could not turn his eyes to the cross 
for a moment without being fascinated and held by it. He saw 
more in it habitually, and he saw far more in it now than was 
needed to point his exhortation to the wronged slaves. It is not 
their interest in it, as the supreme example of suffering inno- 
cence and patience, but the interest of all sinners in it as the only 
source of redemption by which he is ultimately inspired." 


Its nature (v. 24a) 


The opening statement of v. 24a expands on v. 21b explaining in what 
sense Christ suffered ón£p byGv (‘for you’). In this first clause it is pos- 
sible that Peter is actually alluding to three different verses in Isa. 53: 


Isa. 53:4 o0Toc Toc  ópapríag wav pépet 
Isa. 53:11 Tag  Ópopríag | aOTOvaOTOg = avotoet 
Isa. 53:12. aóróg ópopríag | moAAQv Avr vEykev 


1Pet.2:24 ðç . Tràg  ópopríag  fjióvaórog åvýveykev 


The verb dvadépw (take, lead, bring up’, ‘offer up’;” in this context 
‘to bear’’°) can have the meaning of ‘to offer [a sacrifice]’ (as in 2:5, 
avevéyKal mveuparikóc Ouoíog ['to offer spiritual sacrifices']; cf. Heb. 
7:27; 9:28; 13:15; Jas 2:21). Weiss notes that it is used as a technical 
term in the LXX, in a few cases for the bringing of offerings but more 
generally for the sacrifice itself.” It is used in the LXX to render a var- 
iety of Hebrew words, though the hiphil of nov (‘offer [sacrifice] )/? 
and "Dp (‘make sacrifices smoke, offer them by burning")? are the most 
common. Bigg suggests that in light of the fact that ‘dvadepetv is com- 
monly used in the LXX of bringing a sacrifice and laying it on the altar', 
the entire phrase of v. 24a, therefore, must ' [represent] Christ as not only 
the sin-offering ... but as the priest who took the sins, or the sin-offering 
and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the cross'.? While not wanting to 
completely reject any notion of sacrifice here, it should however be noted 
that (1) nowhere in the New Testament is the cross ever depicted as an 
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altar, and (2) the idea that God could accept our sins as an acceptable 
sacrifice is, as Michaels notes, ‘intolerable in any known Jewish or early 
Christian context (contrast, e.g., the faultless and flawless lamb whose 
blood is shed for redemption according to 1:19)'.*' While Schelkle also 
agrees that 2:24 depicts the cross as an altar, he is quick to point out that 
is not ‘our sins’ (Tag GQuaptiac fjuov) that were offered up on it, but 
Christ's body: *'[D]as Opfer, das der Erlöser auf diesen Altar hinauftrug, 
ist natürlich nicht die Sünde, sondern es ist sein Leib. ® The problem 
with this view, however, is that Tag ánopríag ruv (‘our sins’) and not 
TQ oópart a5700 (‘[in] his body’) is the object of the verb ávriveykev. 
Nor is it certain that &vrjveykev means ‘offered up [a sacrifice] here. 
Deissmann, on the other hand, completely rejects any notion of sac- 
rifice, contending that ¿ní with the accusative ‘at once introduces the 
meaning fo carry up to'.? Thus v. 24a should be rendered, ‘he himself 
carried our sins in his body up to the cross’ ^^ Deissmann remarks: 


The simplest explanation is this: when Christ bears up to the cross 
the sins of men, then men have their sins no more; the bearing 
up is a taking away. The expression thus signifies quite generally 
that Christ took away our sins by his death: there is no suggestion 
whatever of the special ideas of substitution or sacrifice. 


This understanding of ¿ní suggests to a number of commentators that 
Christ is being likened to the scapegoat upon which the sins of the people 
were placed and then carried away into the wilderness (Lev. 16:20-2).*° 
A few comments need to be made in response: (1) First, as Beare notes, 
Deissmann’s insistence on rendering the words åvýveykev ¿mų TO &Ó- 
Aov as ‘bear up to the cross’ is dependent upon the ‘erroneous suppos- 
ition that ¿ní with the accusative can only mean “up to", not “upon” ’.*’ 
But, as Beare goes on to explain, ‘the accusative at this period is invading 
the territory of the other cases and is well on the way to the victory which 
it has won in modern Greek and ¿ní with the accusative frequently does 
mean “upon” ’.** According to Harris, ¿ní ‘basically denote[s] position 
on something which forms a support or foundation’ .®° He goes on to note 


that ‘in this primary sense of “on”, “upon”, epi is followed by the acc., 
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the gen., or the dat., often without distinction in meaning'.?? In the New 
Testament, ¿tí is most commonly used with the accusative (464x; geni- 
tive, 216x; dative, 176x), and as BDF points out, it ‘is used not only in 
response to the question “whither?” [i.e., “to the cross"] ... but often also 
in response to the question “where”? [i.e., “on the cross"]' ?! Thus, the 
rendition ‘to the cross’ is not demanded by the preposition ¿ní with the 
accusative. (2) It is doubtful that we have here a reference to the scape- 
goat ritual in which the sins of the people were symbolically transferred 
to the goat and then carried away (Lev. 16). (i) First, it is not certain that 
Isa. 53, which serves as the source of Peter’s words here, involves any 
evident allusions to the scapegoat ritual (though there are some formal 
similarities). (ii) Second, as Olson observes, ‘the scapegoat was not slain 
in sacrifice but was driven away into the wilderness' (though there was 
perhaps the expectation that it would die).” (iii) In the end, the explan- 
ation that simply says that Christ carried the believers’ sins fo or up to the 
cross fails to explain adequately how this action actually atoned for those 
sins. Something more needs to be said. 

A third and more probable translation of dvadépw is ‘to bear’ with ¿mì 
TO EVAov carrying the sense of ‘on/upon the cross’. Thus the phrase öç 
TAG ópapríag atòs HOV åvýveykev ¿mi TO &ÓAov is best rendered 
‘he himself bore our sins upon the cross’. The notion of bearing sins is 
a familiar one in the Old Testament, where it generally carries the sense 
of ‘to bear the consequences (or punishment) of those sins’ (e.g., Exod. 
28:38, 43; Lev. 5:1, 17; 7:18; 19:8; 20:19, 20; 22:9; 24:15; Num. 5:31; 
9:13; 14:33—5; 18:1, 22; Ezek. 18:20). This is probably the meaning the 
expression has here in 1 Pet. 2:24a. As Cranfield remarks, ‘the bearing of 
our sins means suffering the punishment of them in our place'.? 

At least three arguments can be put forward in support of this inter- 
pretation. First, this meaning of ‘bearing sins’ is well attested in the 
Old Testament, where the same (and similar — NU is translated by both 
åvapépw and AauBadvw) Greek and Hebrew words appear.?' For exam- 
ple, we are told in Num. 14:33—5 that Israel *bore her sins' by wandering 
in the wilderness for forty years until they perished: 


But your sons shall be feeding in the wilderness for forty years; 
and they shall bear [Gk, åvapépw; Heb., NU] your fornica- 
tion [Tr]|v Topvetav ópóv] until your limbs are wasted in the 
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wilderness. According to the number of the days, as many as 
you spied out the land — forty days, a day per year — you shall 
bear [Gk, AouBévo; Heb., N71] your sins [Tac ópopríag ópóv] 
for forty years, and you shall know the wrath of my anger. I the 
Lord have spoken; surely I will do thus to this evil congrega- 
tion that has banded together against me. In this wilderness they 
shall be utterly consumed, and there they shall die.” 


Similarly, in Ezek. 18:20 we read that each person will bear the responsi- 
bility for their own sins: ‘The person who sins will die. The son will not 
bear [Gk, Aaufiávo; Heb., XW] the punishment for the father’s iniquity 
[Gk, &5ixta; Heb.,T12] nor will the father bear [Gk, Aapávo; Heb., 
NU1] the punishment for the son's iniquity [Gk, d6ixia; Heb.,]17]; the 
righteousness of the righteous will be upon himself, and the wickedness 
of the wicked will be upon himself.’ Thus ‘bearing sins’ is equivalent to 
‘bearing the consequences of sins’. 

Second, Isa. 53, which, as we have already noted, serves as the source 
of Peter’s words, also suggests a clear relationship between ‘bearing 
sins’ and ‘bearing the punishment for sins’. Beginning with the phrase 
oO0Toc Tac GuapTiac GV dépet (‘this one bears our sins’, LXX Isa. 
53:4a [quoted in 1 Pet. 2:24]) we read (vv. 4—5): 


This one bears our sins 

and suffers pain for us; 

and we accounted him to be in trouble 

and calamity and ill-treatment. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, 

and has been weakened because of our sins; 

upon him was the discipline of our peace, 
by his bruise we are healed.” 


The writer begins with the parallel expressions oÓTog Tag ópoapríag 
TOV $épet xai mepi Auv ó8ov&rau (‘This one bears our sins and 
suffers pain for us’, v. 4). The Greek $épo (‘to bear’) translates the 
Hebrew NU (‘bear, carry’; cf. v. 12, NW] ^31 Nur] NIT), ‘he himself 
bore the sins of many’), which, in this context, suggests BDB, carries 
the sense of to ‘bear guilt or punishment’ .? Then in v. 11 the Hebrew 
520 (‘bear’, cf. v. 4b; translated by the Gk dvadépw [‘to take upon 
oneself, to bear’]) is used in conjunction with TY (‘iniquity, guilt, or 
punishment of iniquity';? Gk Guaptiac [‘sins’]). Thus the expression 
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“Jay oan ONNVINAT (v. 11, tag Guaptiag avtdv aüTÓc åvoíosı) 
can be rendered, ‘the consequences of their iniquities he shall bear'.? 
But is this interpretation supported by the context? According to v. 5 
the servant ‘was wounded for our transgressions, and has been weak- 
ened because of our sins; upon him was the discipline of our peace, by 
his bruise we are healed’. The ‘wounding’ (TpauparíGo, ‘to wound’; 
oon, ‘pierce, wound’), ‘weakening’ (uaAaKkiCopat, ‘to be weakly, to 
be sick’;!° 827, ‘crush’, cf. 53:10), ‘disciplining’ (Tatdeta, ‘discip- 
line, correction, chastisement’;'°' 10172, ‘chastisement’), and ‘bruis- 
ing’ (uwAW, ‘stripe, bruise’; MAN, ‘blow, stripe [inflicted upon the 
servant]’'°’) of the servant all denote the punishments he bore, not for 
his own sins (cf. v. 9b, &vouíav ox &moínosv o082 ELPEBN SdAOc Ev 
TO oTÓpart adTOU [quoted in 1 Pet. 2:22) but ‘for our transgressions’ 
(tà Tac åvopíaç riu v) and ‘because of our sins’ (61d Tag GuapTiac 
fUGv). The contrast between third person singlar ([oStoc = ‘he’ (lit., 
‘this one)], adTOv, v. 4; abTdc, adTOO, v. 5) and first person plural 
(uâv [2x], fjpeic, v. 4; nuóàv [3x], rjueic, v. 5) pronouns ‘serves to 
underline the simple fact that the servant, who is distinct from God’s 
people, suffered in their place, as their substitute’.! Thus ‘bearing 
sins’ in this context signifies “bearing the consequences or punishment 
for sins’. 

Third, the very fact that Christ bore our sins ‘on the cross’ (¿mì TO 
&ÓAov) — an instrument of punishment — suggests that ‘bearing sins’ 
here signifies ‘bearing the punishment for sins’. The Greek word ren- 
dered ‘cross’ here is &6Aov (‘wood, tree, cross')'^ and not, as we might 
have expected, oraupóg (‘cross’; related to oraupóo, ‘to crucify').! 
The noun &óAov was used in the Greco-Roman world to denote wood 
(dead or alive) or timber, a building material, and just about anything 
made out of wood: that is, utensils, cultic objects, weapons, and instru- 
ments of punishment. As an instrument of punishment, &ÓAov could 
denote a heavy wooden collar which was put on the neck of the pris- 
oner (Aristophanes, Nub. 592; Lys. 680) or stocks into which the feet 
were fastened (Herodotus, Hist. 9.3.7; Aristophanes, Eq. 367, 394, 705). 
&ÓAov could also denote the ‘stake’ upon which criminals were impaled 
(Alexander, De Figuris 222.10). As Schneider observes: 'Already, then, 
in secular Gk. the word &6Aov took on the sense of something disgraceful 
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or shameful. From this, by way of the LXX, it is but a step to the New 
Testament sense of "cross." ' !06 

In the LXX EvAov is used more commonly in the sense of ‘living 
wood’ (i.e., a tree; e.g., Gen. 1:11; 2:9; Isa. 14:8; Ps. 1:3). It is also men- 
tioned as a fuel (Gen. 22:3), building material (Gen. 6:14; Exod. 25:10; 
1 Kgs 6:15), and as an instrument of punishment (‘stocks’, Job 33:11; 
‘gallows’, Gen. 40:19; Esth. 2:23; 5:14). In Deut. 21:22-3 EvAov is used 
to refer to the ‘tree’ or ‘stake’ upon which the body of an executed crimi- 
nal was hung and exposed to public view and shame: ‘Now if there is in 
someone sin punishable by death and he died, and you hang him on a tree 
[£ri EVAou], his body shall not be left to hang all night upon the tree [£rri 
TOO &ÓA0u]; but with burial you shall bury him that same day, for anyone 
hanging on a tree [Emi &0Aou] is cursed by God’ (cf. Josh. 10:26). 

The word &óAov appears twenty times in the New Testament and 
denotes a building material (1 Cor. 3:12; Rev. 18:12), a weapon (‘clubs’, 
Mt. 26:47, 55; Mk 14:43, 48; Lk. 22:51; 22:52), an instrument of pun- 
ishment (‘stocks’, Acts 16:24), and the ‘tree of life’ (Tò EUAov TH’ Goff], 
Rey. 2:7; 22:2, 14, 19). However, a distinctive and theologically sig- 
nificant use in the New Testament is the use of &ÓAov as a synonym 
for oraupóc, a cross employed for the purpose of crucifixion and in 
particular the cross upon which Jesus was crucified (Acts 5:30; 10:39; 
13:29; Gal. 3:13; Barn. 5:13; 8:5; 12:11; Polycarp, Phil. 8:1). In Acts 
5:30 Peter accused the Jewish leaders of killing Jesus *by hanging him 
on a tree’ (kpepcoavtes ¿mÀ &óAovu; cf. 10:39; 13:29). Siede suggests 
that ‘the expression is reminiscent of Deut. 21:23, and stresses the shame 
of crucifixion. For as someone hanged on a tree, Jesus stood under the 
curse of God’.! This is in fact the very inference drawn by Paul in 
Gal. 3:13: *Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by becoming a 
curse for us — for it is written, “Cursed is everyone who hangs on a tree" 
[EmiKaTdpatos Tac 6 kpepápevoç ¿mi &0Aou]. The use of the word 
‘tree’ to denote the ‘cross’ of crucifixion is also found in The Temple 
Scroll, where crucifixion is prescribed for those Israelites who are guilty 
of capital crimes, who curse their own people and betray them to for- 
eign nations (11QT19 LXIV 7-12 [note the concluding allusion to Deut. 
21:22-3]). Thus the notion of Jesus hanging upon a ‘tree’ carries with it 
the connotations of punishment, shame, and even accursedness of God. 

However, it is the notion of punishment that appears to come to the 
fore in this expression in 1 Peter. Peter notes that Christ not only bore 
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our sins ‘on the tree’ (¿mì TO &Aov) but that he bore them ‘in his body’ 
(£v TO oópart aDToO). As Elliott notes, the phrase £v TO oópart oóT00 
places stress ‘on the bodily aspect of Christ's suffering and death’ and as 
such ‘recalls the earlier references to his shed blood (1:2, 19)’.'°° Thus 
when Peter says that Christ bore our sins *in his body', he means Christ 
bore our sins by ‘suffering the punishment of the cross in his body’. This 
focus on Christ's bodily suffering receives further emphasis from the 
final phrase of v. 24: oÔ TQ uióAom idOnTE (discussed in depth below). 
The reference to Christ's wound(s) (1 pAor) as a means of healing 
indicates that the punishment borne by Christ (as denoted by the phrase 
TÓ pwAwTL) was the means of the believers’ salvation (as denoted by 
idOnte [again, see below]). Thus the words £v TO oópart ... Emi TO 
EVAoV ... oO TS póAwm (‘in his body ... on the cross ... by his wounds’) 
indicate an explicit link between the physical punishment borne by Christ 
and the salvation experienced by believers.''° The implied teaching is 
that Christ's sufferings and death were vicarious; as our substitute (and 
representative?, see below) he suffered the penalty and bore the judg- 
ment which our sins merited. Selwyn asks: ‘In what sense, may we ask, 
did Christ “bear” our sins? In the sense that he took the blame for them; 
suffered the curse of them (cf. Deut. 21:23, quoted in Gal. 3:13), which is 
separation from God; and endured their penal consequences." !!! Having 
established that Christ's death represents a vicarious or substitutionary 
bearing of the punishment due for our sins, is there anything we can say 
about its representative significance? To that topic we now turn. 


Its purpose (v. 24b-c) 


The (va (‘so that’) plus the subjunctive Grjoopev (aorist active subjunct- 
ive; cf. 1:7; 2:21d; 3:18c)'" states the intended purpose and result of 
Christ's vicarious suffering and bearing of the punishment due for our 
sins: fva rei Guaptiais ånoyevópevor fj 6xotooóvn Chowpev. The 
verb ámoyívopou (only here in the New Testament) literally means ‘to 
be away from, have no part in',!? or ‘to cease, to stop’ in the sense of ‘a 
complete and abrupt change'.!!^ The verb can also be used figuratively 
with the sense of ‘to depart (from life)’, that is, ‘to die’ (e.g., P-Grenf. 


2.69", 16 &moyeyovóri TaTpi aó[T]oO, ‘his departed father’). Many 
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commentators opt for the latter option based on two principal observa- 
tions: (1) &moyevópuevor is parallel to Chowpev (‘might live’) suggest- 
ing the translation ‘having died".'? (2) &moyívopou is used here with a 
dative of reference (Toç GuapTiaic) rather than the genitive of separ- 
ation (BDF, $180) as we might have expected if Peter were referring to 
separation from sins (e.g., Thucydides 1.39.3, 10v ápaprTnp&rov &moy- 
evopevot; cf. Josephus, Ant. 19.178 and also the following phrase in 
1 Pet. 2:11, áréxeo0at TOV copkikóv £mOupióv). Thus most transla- 
tions render v. 24bc something like, ‘that we might die to sin and live to 
righteousness' (ESV). 

The thought here, remarks Hooker, ‘is very close to that which Paul 
expresses in Rom. 6:1, where Christ's death and resurrection mean that 
believers die to sin and live to righteousness’.'!° Thus for Hooker, the key 
idea that ties New Testament Christology to soteriology is that of soli- 
darity or representation." What do we mean by ‘representation’? Dunn 
explains, “To adapt the words of Irenaeus, Jesus became one with man in 
order to put an end to sinful man in order that a new man might come into 
being. He became what man is in order that by his death and resurrection 
man might become what he is." In his death Christ represents all those 
who die, while in his resurrection he represents those who identify with 
him in his life from death (i.e., believers). Thus in dying to sins, remarks 
Miguéns, ‘les chrétiens étaient tous récapitulés dans le Christ lors de sa 
mort; le baptéme, qui les incorpore à la mort du Christ, leur en fait prendre 
conscience; par conséquent, le chrétien est déjà mort à tout ce que signifie 
la péché; il ne lui reste plus, logiquement, qu'à vivre selon la volonté de 
Dieu, ce qui équivaut à la justice" .!? While this may adequately represent 
the theology of Paul (as found in such passages as Rom. 5:12-21; Rom. 
6:1-11; 1 Cor. 15:20ff.; 2 Cor. 5:14), there is some question as to whether 
the language of 1 Pet. 2:24bc can be similarly understood. 

First, when Paul speaks of ‘dying’ to sin he uses the verb ároOvrjoko 
( die, be about to die, face death','?? Rom. 6:2, 7, 10; cf. Rom. 6:8, 9; 
1 Cor. 15:22, 31; 2 Cor. 5:14), but never once does he employ the verb 
ómoyívopat. Peter, on the other hand, never uses &moOvrjoko. However, 
when he does want to make a contrast between death and life he uses 
Bavatéw (‘put to death’, 3:18), otherwise he uses the verb móoyo 
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( suffer, endure’, ‘suffer death, be killed',?! 2:21; 3:18; 4:1). Not only 
that, in choosing &moyívopou he has specifically chosen a very rare verb 
(only here in the New Testament, not at all in the LXX) over the much 
more common droOvrjoko (111x in the New Testament; 259x in the 
LXX). This needs to be accounted for. 

Second, Peter uses the plural Guapttaic (‘sins’) while Paul always 
uses the singular (cf. Rom. 6:2 [åncOávopev Tf] ópoprío]; 6:7 [ô 
&moO0avov Sedikatwtat amd Tf] ópopsría]; 6:10 [TÌ ópopría 
&méOavev]). As Michaels notes, ‘the plural is concrete where Paul's sin- 
gular is abstract’ .'?? Peter consistently uses the word ópapría to denote 
concrete acts of sin (cf. 2:22, 24; 3:18; 4:8) and not, as in Paul, a power 
that controls humans. Even in 2:22a where he does employ the singular 
(Guaptiav), its use in conjunction with rrotéo (‘to do’) in the phrase og 
ópapríav oùk &roínosv (lit, ‘who did no sin’) indicates that Peter is 
still thinking in terms of concrete acts of wrongdoing. This is confirmed 
by the verses which immediately follow and explain the expression *he 
did no sin’: no deceit was found in his mouth (v. 22b), he did not revile 
(v. 23a), and he did not threaten (v. 23b). It is also probable that Peter 
has substituted Isaiah's &vop(av (åvopíav ok ¿noínoev, 53:9 [note the 
use of rroiéo]) for Guapttav in order to link this thought back to v. 20b 
and the verb Guaptévovtec (‘do what is wrong" ).'?? Thus Peter's use of 
the plural Guaptiats in conjunction with &rmoyívopou suggests that he 
is not talking about death to sin as a power (as in, for example, Rom. 6:2) 
but, as we will note below, separation from sinful conduct (typified by 
concrete acts of sin). 

Third, the expression Cdw Tfj G9ukatooóvr does not occur in Paul, nor 
in the rest of the New Testament. Furthermore, as most commentators 
recognise, ‘righteousness’ (61katooUvn) in this context refers to ‘just, 
upright behaviour’, ‘righteous living’, ‘doing what is right" .'** Thus Peter 
diverges substantially from the Pauline notion of the ‘righteousness of 
God’ or the righteousness bestowed by God. As Schrenk observes, ‘in 1 
Peter 6ikatooUvn is always the doing of right as acceptable conduct’ .'? 
The noun 8ixatooóvr, appears again in 1 Pet. 3:14 where it functions 
as a synonym for åyaðonoréw (‘to do good, do what is right’, 3:17; 
cf. 2:15, 20; 3:6, 11, 17; 4:19; cf. 3:11-12 where Sixatouc [v. 12] is 
synonymous with Toinodtw åyaðóv [v. 11]). The expression ráoyo- 
ite 610 Oikatooóvry (‘suffer because of righteousness’ or ‘because of 
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upright behaviour’) in 3:14 is equivalent to kpeitTov dyaOoroioOvrag 
(‘to suffer for doing good’ or ‘for what is right’) in 3:17. Once again 
81xotooóvr denotes ‘upright behaviour’ or ‘doing what is right’. Thus 
the expression Tf 81xo1ooóvy Grjoopev should be translated with the 
sense of ‘we might live for doing what is right’. 

In light of the foregoing discussion, it is difficult to detect in this verse 
any notion of representation as set out by Dunn with respect to Paul and 
argued for by Hooker and others. The focus of this passage, as we have 
seen, is not on dying and rising with Christ (representation), but on ceas- 
ing from wrongdoing/sins and living for doing what is right (ethics). The 
Pauline theology of mystical union and death with Christ in baptism in 
Rom. 6 is clearly absent from 1 Peter. Instead, as my examination of the 
expression Toig ópapríoig &moyevópevoi Tfj 6wxotooóvr Grjoopev 
has indicated, some form of separation or break from sinful conduct 
and a commitment to ‘just, upright behaviour’ or ‘righteous living’ is 
intended. Thus the effect of Christ’s bearing ‘our sins’ (v. 24a) is that 
‘believers’ (‘we’) might be delivered from the control of and compul- 
sion to wrongdoing/sin and be committed to doing what is right/right- 
eousness. As such we can paraphrase v. 24 as follows: ‘[Christ] bore 
[the punishment due] our sins with the result that we, having abandoned 
wrongdoing, might live for doing what is right’. 


Its result (vv. 24d—25). You have been healed (v. 24d) 


The fourth and final relative clause in this passage turns the focus onto 
the result of Christ's vicarious suffering in the experience of those who 
have become believers: 06 TQ póñwm iáðnTe (‘by whose wounds you 
have been healed', v. 24d). Here Peter is alluding to Isa. 53:5: 


1 Pet. 2:24d oÔ TÔ  puóAom idOnte 
Isa. 53:5 £m avtTé6v TH pwAwTLavdTOO tig  iáOnuev 


Peter indicates that it is by Christ's wounds (T puwiAwtt) that believers 
have been healed (id@nte). The Greek word pwiAwy (‘welt, wale, bruise, 
wound')"5 was common among the physicians of the Greco-Roman 
world for ‘weal’ or ‘welt’ (e.g., Hyperides, Poll. onom. 3.79; Aristotle, 
Probl. 9.1.889b.10), ‘swelling’ (resembling a mosquito bite) resulting 
from a sting (Herodotus, Med. Aet. Amid. 5.129), or a blood-clot (Paulus 
Aegineta 6.8). The related verb pwAwtiCw (‘beat and bruise severely’) 
and adjective pwAwniKdc (‘suitable for weals’) do not occur in the LXX 
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or New Testament. The noun puiAw) occurs eight times in the LXX ren- 
dering, where there is a Hebrew original, "TAN (stripe, blow, stroke’, 
Gen. 4:23; Exod. 21:25; Ps. 37:6; Isa. 1:6)? or oon (po’al, ‘pierced, 
wounded’, Isa. 53:5). It is used of wounding a person in return (lex 
talionis, Gen. 4:23; Exod. 21:25), beating a slave (Sir. 23:10), the 
result of being whipped (‘welt’, Sir. 28:17), the wounding of the ser- 
vant of Yahweh (Isa. 53:5), and figuratively in Ps. 37:6 and Jdt. 9:13. It 
appears only in | Pet. 2:24 in the New Testament. Its use in the context 
of 2:18-25 with its exhortation to ‘slaves’ (oixétat; cf. Sir. 23:10, ‘a 
servant [oikérnrc] who is constantly under scrutiny will not lack bruises 
[HwAWwtOs]’) who risk being beaten (koAad{Cw, 2:20) by harsh masters 
(roig SEeoTIOTAIG TOig OKOALCIGC, 2:18) suggests the meaning ‘bruise’ 
or ‘welt’ caused by blows or a whip. It is possible that this bruising 
(denoted by pwAw) is meant to recall the scourging Jesus received in 
conjunction with his crucifixion (Mt. 20:19; 27:26; Mk 15:15; Jn 19:1). 
However, the fact that this ‘bruise’ effects the healing of believers sug- 
gests that pAwy, like máoxo elsewhere in 1 Peter (2:21; 3:18), is a 
*metonymy for Christ's entire ordeal of suffering and effects the healing 
of the servants/slaves that their suffering could not. Along with 2:21a and 
24 it further underlines the substitutionary nature and power of Christ's 
suffering and death. !? 

The word idopat (heal, cure, restore’) denotes the result of Christ's 
wounding, “you have been healed’. It is used frequently in the LXX (67 
times) to denote healing in both the literal (bodily sickness, e.g., Gen. 
20:17; Lev. 14:3, 48; Deut. 28:27; 2 Sam. 20:5) and figurative sense (spir- 
itual sickness [see below]). While there were many physicians in Old 
Testament times, it was important for the people of God to remember that 
Yahweh alone was the source of all healing (£yo cipt kóptoc ô itópevog 
oe [1 am the Lord who heals you’], Exod. 15:27; cf. 2 Kgs 5:7). Since 
bodily sickness was closely connected with sin in Old Testament think- 
ing, healing becomes a vivid picture of God’s forgiveness and mercy. 
Thus in a number of Old Testament passages, healing is closely associ- 
ated with the forgiveness of sins (e.g., Deut. 30:3; 2 Chron. 7:14; Pss. 
6:2 [LXX 6:3]; 30:2 [29:3]; 41:4 [40:5]; 103:3 [102:3]; Isa. 6:10; 53:5). 
In Ps. 41:4 [LXX 40:5] David pleads with the Lord to ‘heal my soul for 
I have sinned against you’ ((acau TH uxriv pou STL rjuopTóv oot). In 
Ps. 103:3 [102:3] ‘the one who forgives all your iniquities’ (TÓv eviAa- 
T£ÓOvTO Trácaug TG avoutats cou) is ‘the one who heals all your dis- 
eases’ (TOv iópevov mácag TAG vóooug oou). In Isa. 53:5 (which is the 
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source of 1 Pet. 2:24d) the statement TO pwAWTL AdTOD ueis idOnuEV 
(‘by his bruise we are healed’) comes in the context of the servant's vic- 
arious suffering ‘for our transgressions’ (61d Tag Gvoptac) and ‘because 
of our sins’ (61a Tac Guaptiacg pôv) suggesting the believers’ healing 
includes the forgiveness of sins. I say ‘includes’ because the notion of 
healing here is probably broader than just the forgiveness of sins. Of 
interest is the parallelism between lines three and four of v. 53: 

Tadeia eiprjvng npóv ¿m adtév 

TO pdHAwTL a0To0 uei ióOnuev 

Here the Greek word eiprjvr (‘peace’) translates the Hebrew niby 

(‘completeness, soundness, welfare, peace')."? The parallel ideas of 
‘peace’ (Gk eiprivn; Heb. OW) and ‘healing’ (Gk iáouat; Heb. N97) 
suggests that 


the use of idopat in 1 Pet. 2:24[d] probably reflects the Old 
Testament in its holistic view of man rather than the Greek view 
of soul and body. This wholeness or healing affects a man in all 
aspects of his being. Therefore the term here indicates that as 
a result of Christ's sufferings sinful men are healed. They are 
restored to health, though primarily in a spiritual sense, in all 
aspects of their existence. °! 


Thus healing here includes the forgiveness of sins, but also embraces 
the restoration of fellowship with God, and all of the benefits that derive 
from that fellowship. 


You have been returned (v. 25) 


The statement in 1 Pet. 1:25 expresses a further result of Christ's vic- 
arious suffering on the cross: f|re yàp óc mpópBara mAavopevor, GAAG 
éTeoTpaonte viv El TOv morpéva kai &ní(okomrov TOV i uxóv Öv 
(‘for you were straying like sheep, but now you have been returned to 
the Shepherd and Overseer of your lives’). The explanatory conjunction 
yóp (‘for’) connecting v. 25 to v. 24 indicates that v. 25 functions as an 
explanation for what he has just said in the previous clause. Thus heal- 
ing (v. 24d) now takes the form of turning to Christ (v. 25). Similarly, 
in the Old Testament there exists a close connection between 'return- 
ing’ (Émorpé$o) to God and being ‘healed’ (iáouot) by God: xoi 
ETLOTPEWWOLV xol idoopar avToUc (‘and turn — and I would heal 
them', Isa. 6:10; cf. Mk 4:12; Mt. 13:15; Jn 12:40; Acts 28:27); koi 
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&morpad$rjcovrat npo «Ópiov ... Kai i&oerot adTous (‘and they 
will return to the Lord ... and he will heal them’, Isa. 19:22); émo- 
Tpdobnte Viol &morpéd$ovreg Kai idooyar TÀ cuvrpíupara. LGV 
(‘Return, O sons who are given to turning, and I will heal your frac- 
tures’, Jer. 3:22). 

The image of straying as sheep derives from Isa. 53:6: 


Isa. 53:62 návreG óc mpópara énAavyOnuEV 
1 Pet. 2:25a tre yàp ç npóßara mAovoiuevot 


Once again (cf. v. 24d and my comments there) a first person plural verb 
(¿nàavýðnpev) has been replaced with a second person plural construc- 
tion (fjre màavóuevor). The imperfect periphrastic ATE mAavouevot 
(‘you were going astray’) describes the lives of those addressed prior 
to their conversion. It is probable that the periphrastic, in this context, 
is intended to emphasise a continuing action or state in the past. ? Thus 
the point is not that the readers had been with the Shepherd and then 
at some point had wandered away (and then had subsequently returned 
[see below ]), but that their pre-conversion experience was characterised 
by straying, that is, by sin and alienation from God. Michaels notes that 
while ‘Isaiah (and Jewish tradition in general) saw the straying sheep as 
the Jewish people alienated from their God (e.g., Ezek. 34:5-6; cf. Mt. 
9:36; 10:6; 15:24, where they are the “lost sheep of the house of Israel"), 
Peter sees them as Gentiles’! 

The contrastive conjunction GAAG (‘but’) that follows indicates the 
decisive change that has ‘now’ (vOv) taken place. The vOv underlines 
the contrast between their past state of wandering and alienation from 
God and their present state of having been returned to him. The verb ét- 
oTpé$o (turn, turn around, return’) is used frequently in the LXX 
(545x), rendering a variety of Hebrew words but predominantly DW 
(‘turn back, return’, 408x). In the LXX &miorpéoo can mean ‘turning 
to or from’, ‘turning away’, or ‘returning’, or can be used religiously 
of ‘apostasy’ or ‘conversion’.'** Turning or conversion is described in 
the LXX as a turning from evil (Jer. 18:8), idols (Isa. 31:6—7; cf. Acts 
14:15; 1 Thess. 1:9), and sin (Ps. 50[51]:15; Hos. 14:2[1]; Sir. 17:25), 
and a turning to God (e.g., Deut. 4:30; 30:2; Hos. 3:5; 6:1; Joel 2:12; Isa. 
19:22; 31:6; 45:22; 55:7, etc.). 

In the New Testament &rioTpé$o occurs thirty-six times (along with 
another three occurrences in variant readings [Lk. 10:6 (D); Acts 15:16 
(D); 2 Pet. 2:21 (TR)]). In half of these instances (18x) émiotpébw 
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retains its secular or spatial meaning and denotes the physical move- 
ment of turning, returning, turning away, and so forth (e.g., Mt. 10:13; 
12:44; Mk 13:6; Lk. 2:20; 2 Pet. 2:22). Otherwise Em1otpédw occurs 
(18x) with its theological meaning of conversion (e.g., Lk. 1:16, 17; Acts 
3:19; 9:35; 11:21; 14:15; 15:19; 26:18; 26:20; 2 Cor. 3:16; 1 Thess. 1:9). 
The related noun ériorpod| appears in the New Testament only in Acts 
15:3, where it denotes ‘a change of one's way of thinking or believing’ 
and is rendered ‘conversion’. Twice £&mtorpéQo is used in conjunc- 
tion with petavoéw (‘change one's mind’, ‘repent, be converted") (Acts 
3:19; 26:18-20).'°° Perhaps the most significance use of the verb is with 
reference to turning to God or Christ (12x, Lk. 1:16, 17; Acts 3:19; 9:35; 
11:21; 14:15; 15:19; 26:18, 20; 2 Cor. 3:16; 1 Thess. 1:9; 1 Pet. 2:25). 
Thus in 1 Pet. 2:25 our author indicates that ‘now you have been returned 
[EmeoTpdonTE] to [Ett] the Shepherd and Overseer of your lives’. 

The passive €eoTedonT_E is most probably a ‘divine passive’ imply- 
ing God is the agent of their turning (‘you have been returned [by God]’; 
cf. Ezek. 34:16, TÒ TAavoipevov émorpépo [‘I will bring back the 
strayed’]). As Laubach observes, ‘it is God [who] gives the impulse to 
conversion; God first moves man (Jer. 31:18; Lam. 5:21). Even when 
man returns, it is because he has first received (Jer. 24:7). 37 Thus the 
sense here is that it is God who has returned those who are now believers 
to Christ, ‘the Shepherd and Overseer of your lives’ (TOv Tolpéva xoi 
&níokonov TOV PUXOv ðv). Elliott remarks: 


The straying, scattering, and return of God's sheep eventually 
became one of several metaphors for the final gathering and 
salvation of God's scattered people. In this Petrine construction, 
‘straying’ does not imply Christian defection after conversion 
but, rather, estrangement from God prior to baptism and rebirth. 
The return of those who have strayed is a composite metaphor 
for salvation as such.!*° 


This *return' of those who are now believers portrays another aspect of 
their ‘healing’: reconciliation and fellowship with Christ. 


Summary 


In this section (2:21—5) Peter provides his readers with a Christological 
model (óroypapnpóv, v. 21c) for doing what is right despite suffering 


55 BDAG, 382. | 99 BDAG, 640. 
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(2:20). The purpose ((vo) of Christ's exemplary suffering was ‘that you 
should follow in his footsteps’ (v. 21d). However, once again Peter goes 
beyond the exemplary nature of Christ's innocent suffering to focus on 
its unique redemptive character: ‘he himself bore our sins in his body 
on the tree' (v. 24). The implied teaching is that Christ's sufferings and 
death were vicarious; as our substitute he bore the judgment which our 
sins merited. The purpose ((va) of Christ's substitutionary bearing of 
the judgment for sin has ethical implications: 'so that we, having aban- 
doned wrongdoing, might live for doing what is right’ (v. 24b). Finally, 
the atoning work of Christ has resulted in the conversion, forgiveness, 
and spiritual health and wholeness of those who ‘have been healed’ 
(v. 24d) and ‘returned [by God] to the Shepherd and Overseer of [their] 
souls’ (v. 25b). 


3. 1 Peter 3:18a-c: ‘Christ’s suffering as sacrificial’ 


Context 


Verse 18a-c belongs to a larger unit of thought (3:18—22) which recounts 
the innocent and vicarious nature of Christ's suffering (v. 18ab) and death 
(v. 18d) as well as God’s vindication of his suffering and death through 
his resurrection (vv. 18e, 21d), ascension (vv. 19, 22), and exaltation 
to God's right hand (v. 22). 1 Peter 3:18—22 is joined syntactically and 
thematically with both the previous (3:13-17) as well as the following 
section (4:1—6). 1 Peter 3:18 is linked to 3:13-17 by means of the causal 
conjunction 611 (‘because, for’), the connective kaí (‘also’), as well as 
the words Xptotéc (‘Christ’, 3:15, 16, 18a), méoxw (‘suffer’, 3:14, 17, 
18a), and 81xoiooóvn/6(katog (‘righteousness’/’righteous’, 3:14/18b). 
The 671 at the beginning of v. 18 provides a Christological basis for the 
foregoing exposition (3:13-17) for doing what is right despite suffering 
(ráoyxovre 610 6vkatooóvnv, 3:14). Christ's innocent suffering (v. 18ab) 
is presented as both a model for innocent suffering as well as the basis 
for present and future salvation (v. 18bc). 1 Peter 3:18[-22] is also linked 
to 4:1[-6] by the inferential conjunction obv (‘therefore’, 4:1) and also 
by the words Xpioróc (‘Christ’, 3:18a; 4:1a), móoyo (‘suffer’, 3:18a; 
4:1ac), and oóp& (3:18d; 4:1ac). The inference drawn from 3:18 is stated 
in 4:1ab: "Therefore since Christ suffered in the flesh you also [must] arm 
yourselves with the same way of thinking.’ Once again Christ's suffering 
and death are presented as a model (4:1ab; cf. 4:6b/3:18d) for innocent 
suffering (cf. 4:1—4). At the same time, Peter goes beyond the exemplary 
nature of Christ's innocent suffering to focus on its unique redemptive 
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character. As Spicq remarks, ‘l’objet le plus fondamental de la foi est que 
la mort du Christ fut salutaire, expiatoire de péchés, parce que ce fut le 


sacrifice d'une victime s'offrant en propitiation, péri amartias’ .? 


Content 


The nature of Christ's redemptive suffering (3:18ab) 


The opening words of this verse (3:18ab) provide us with ‘an affirmation 
of a fundamental NT doctrine about the redemptive and atoning power 
of the death of Christ'.'^? Peter's exposition of the nature of Christ's 
redemptive suffering is contained in three succinct but significant say- 
ings: (a) XpioTÓg Gag ... £raOev (‘Christ suffered once for all’); (b) 
Tepi Guapt Ov (‘for sins’); (c) 6(xotog ónèp ddixwv (‘a righteous 
one for unrighteous ones’). We will examine each of these expressions 
in turn. 


XpicTOG anag... Emavev 


While a great majority of texts read that Christ ‘died’ (&réOavev) rather 
than ‘suffered’ (ÉrraOev), the latter is in agreement with both the imme- 
diate context (ndoyoite [3:14]; máoxeiv [3:17]; ma0óvroc, moO00v 
[4:1]) as well as the overall thematic emphasis on suffering that per- 
vades the letter, and so is to be preferred.'^' In any case, this reference 
to his suffering also includes reference to his death (as v. 18d indicates 
[GavaroOeic HEV copkí]). This is in keeping with the use of róoyo in 
other parts of the New Testament, where it can also be used as a meto- 
nym for ‘to die’ or ‘to be crucified’ (see, e.g., Mt. 17:12; Lk. 22:15; 
24:46; Acts 1:3; 3:18; 27:3; Heb. 9:26; 13:12; 1 Pet. 2:21; cf. Acts 26:23 
[maOntdc ]). For example, in Heb. 13:12 we are told that Jesus’ suffering 
(ÉrraOev) took place Ew Tfjg móAng (‘outside the gate"), indicating that 
this is a reference to his death and not simply the preceding events that 
took place within the city itself. A good example of this use of máoyo 
can be found in Ignatius’ letter To the Smyrneans where he writes: ‘For 
he suffered [ÉraO£v] all these things for our sake [8t pâs], that we 
might be saved [va owðôpev]; and he truly suffered [GA0c Érra0ev], 
just as he also truly raised himself [Og koi óAn0óg ávéornosv &au- 
TÓV] — not as some unbelievers say, that he suffered only in appearance 
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[Tò 8oxeiv removOÉvoai]' (Ignatius, Smyrn. 2). Peter's choice of the verb 
Tiácxo, then, ably fulfils the double duty of, on the one hand, creating 
a correspondence between the suffering of Christ (3:18; 4:1a) and that 
of believers (3:14, 17; 4:1c), and on the other, functioning (in conjunc- 
tion with the expressions repl ópoprióv and 6(katog ón£p ddixwv) 
as a reference to the vicarious death of Christ. As Elliott remarks, '[t]he 
thought thus reflects early Christian affirmation of the vicarious death 
of Christ, which the Petrine author has modified here and in 2:21 by 
replacing "died" with "suffered" in accord with his thematic emphasis 
upon the innocent suffering that unites Christ and his followers'.'? 

The decisive and comprehensive aspect of Christ's suffering is then 
indicated by the adverbial modifier &mo& (‘pert[aining] to a single 
occurrence and decisively unique, once and for all"). The word &mao& 
may be used ‘as a numer[ical] term pert[aining] to a single occurrence’ 
and so be rendered ‘once’ (e.g., 2 Cor. 11:25; 1 Thess. 2:18). When 
used with reference to the uniqueness of Christ's atoning sacrifice for 
sins, &mo& expresses ‘the singular, comprehensive, and conclusive 
aspect of Christ suffering','^ and should be rendered something like 
‘once for all’, ‘once and for all’, or ‘once for all time’. It is used in 
this way in Heb. 9:26 where the once-for-all (&ro&) offering of Christ 
as a sacrifice (61à Tfjg Oucíag aD ToO) at the end of the age (¿mì ouv- 
TEAE(a TOV aió vov) to remove sin (eig ABETNOLV [TS] GuapTtac) is 
contrasted with the annual visit of the high priest into the Holy Place 
with the blood of animals (v. 25; cf. also vv. 27-8). The related term 
£oéno& (5x in the NT), which means ‘once for all, once and never 
again’,'*° is a ‘technical term for the definitiveness and therefore 
uniqueness or singularity of the death of Christ and the redemption 
thereby accomplished’.'*’ In Rom. 6:10 it refers to Christ's death to sin 
‘once for all’ ($éro&). In Heb. 7:27 the writer refers to Christ's sacri- 
fice as being ‘once for all’ (£$éro&) when he offered himself up for the 
sins of the people (ópaprióv 0voíag dvadépetv; cf. also Heb. 9:12). 
In conjunction with the phrases mepi ópaprióv and ónèp ddixwv, the 
expression maë čmaðev, then, moves beyond the exemplary nature 
of Christ's suffering to the uniqueness of Christ's atoning suffering in 
contrast to the suffering of believers. 


42 Elliott, 7 Peter, 640 (emphasis his). — !? BDAG, 97 (s.v. 2). 
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mepi Óduapriáv 


While the expression Tepi QuapTi@v ÉmaOev (‘suffered for sins’) is 
only found here in the New Testament, it echoes a number of other for- 
mulations in both the Old and New Testaments. Some commentators see 
a rather general reference to sin here, so that the phrase means some- 
thing like ‘in respect of sins’,'** ‘for our sins','? ‘concerning sins’,!°° or 
‘to deal with sin’.!°! But given general Old Testament usage (on which 
see below), the rendering ‘as a sacrifice for sins’ may be more appro- 
priate in this context. The phrase mepi ópaprióv is used elsewhere in 
the New Testament for a sacrifice for sins (Heb. 5:1, 3; 7:27; 10:18, 26; 
1 Jn 2:2; 4:10; cf. Heb. 5:1; 7:27; 10:12 where the parallel phrase mèp 
ópapTiOv is used), as is the related phrase mepi ópapriág (Heb. 10:6, 8 
[citing LXX Ps. 39(40):7], 18; 13:11; cf. Rom. 8:3). The background for 
these phrases is the Old Testament sacrificial system. Wright has shown 
that of the fifty-four occurrences of the phrase Tepi ópoaprióg in the 
Old Testament, no fewer than forty-four refer to a sin-offering.'^? This 
phrase (along with the less common rà nepi Tfjg ópapríag [Lev. 6:23] 
and TÒ TEpi Tfjg ánopríag [Lev. 14:19]) generally renders the Hebrew 
MOO ('sin-offering") or NWN (sin, sin-offering’). Wright concludes 
that ‘whereas Tepi Tfjg ópapríag usually means “for sin", and TÒ mepi 
Tfjg ápaprí(ag means “the sin-offering", Tepi Guaptidc should usu- 
ally be translated either "sin-offering" or “as a sin-offering" ".'^? Of the 
remaining ten (out of fifty-four) occurrences, Isa. 53:9-11 is the most 
relevant for our study (there the phrase mepi ópopríag [v. 10] renders 
the Hebrew OWN [‘offence, guilt’, *trespass-offering' ]).^^ Isaiah 53, 
which has already provided much of the language for 2:21—5 (a passage 
with many similarities to this one), may well stand behind this passage 
as well, as the following comparisons demonstrate. The primary thought 
pattern of 3:18a-c is as follows (with reference to Christ): 


a. who had done no wrong (ikaro), 

b. was made a sin-offering for us (Tepi GuapTIGv ÉrraOev 8(kotog 
ór£p Adikwv), 

e. that we might be brought to God ((va ópàg nmpooayéáyrn T 
OE). 
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The same is said of the suffering servant (Isa. 53:911): 


v. 9 he has done no wrong (&vopíav oùk ¿noínosv o08& eópéOn 
66Ao0c ¿v TO oTÓpaTı abTOO [v. 9]; 8(kotov [v. 11]) 
v.10 he gave his life as a sin-offering (61 £àv STE repli ópopríag 
[DWN] f y oxri ópóv) 
v. 11 through his suffering he will justify many (ôıkarðoar Síkarov 
eb SovAEVOvTa TOAACIC) 


Here the suffering servant is described as the righteous one (G(katov 
[v. 11]) who will give his life as an offering ‘for sin’ (mepì Guaptiac). 
Against the background of Isa. 53 we can suggests that the phrase epi 
ópopTióv in 1 Pet. 3:18 should be understood to refer to ‘the sacrifice 
of Christ for the redemption of his people'.? The redemptive and vicari- 
ous nature of Christ's suffering, as we will see, was the means by which 
the barrier of sin was removed and access to God was made possible 
(tva bya npocayéyn TH 020): ‘[D]ie Hinführung zu Gott bedeutet die 
Eröffnung des bis dahin blockierten “Zugangs” zu Gott durch Christi 
Leben und Sterben’.'*° 


óíkatog Umép adikwv 


This phrase picks up on a theme I began to develop in the previous sec- 
tion. The formulation 8(xotog mèp óóí(kov both parallels and further 
expands on the phrase Xpiorog mač mepi GuaptiOv Éroev in its 
description of Christ as the one who not only suffers innocently but 
also vicariously and redemptively. The substantive Síkaros (‘right- 
eous one’, ‘upright one’, or ‘just one’) denotes the one ‘qui accomplit 
la volonté de Dieu’.'*’ In the LXX Sixatog most commonly represents 
PTS (just, righteous")'^ or WW? (‘straightforward, just, upright’).'°° In 
the background is the use of this term to refer to God as ó(katog thus 
*prepar[ing] the ground for the crucial religious importance of the term 
in the NT’.!© As a predicate of the Messiah, Schrenk notes that the term 
&(katog ‘is common both in the Synagogue and in Apocalyptic’ .'*' He 
points out that the Synagogue was fond of the designation ‘the Messiah 
our righteousness’ (see, e.g., Pesiq. Rab. 36 [162a]).'° The rabbis spoke 
of the ‘righteous Messiah’ on the basis of such texts as Jer. 23:5, 6, 33:5, 
and the description found in Zech. 9:9. In Wisdom literature, 5{xa1oc 


155 H. Riesenfeld, ‘tept’, TDNT, 6:55. °° Brox, Petrusbrief, 167-8. 
17 Spicq, Lexicon, 126. ‘8 BDB, 843.  '? BDB, 449. 

$9 G. Schrenk, ‘Sikatoc’, TDNT, 2: 185. — !*' Ibid., 186. 
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appears to function as a name for the Messiah (Wis. 2:18 [ô 6(katog 
vidc 0200]; Ps. Sol. 17:32 [kai aórÓg BaolAeds Sixatoc]; cf. also 
Ps. Sol. 17:25, 28, 31, 42; 18:8f.), as does the expression ‘the righteous 
one’ (ô Sikatoc) in 7 Enoch (1 En. 38:2, 3 [‘the Righteous One’]; 53:6 
[the Righteous and Elect One’]). Longenecker, however, doubts that the 
expression '"the righteous one" was definitely a pre-Christian messi- 
anic title in the Jewish world'.? He suggests instead that ‘whatever be 
thought of its pre-Christian titular appearance, the eventual employment 
of “the Righteous One" as a messianic appellation was undoubtedly 
based in large measure on the common messianic predicates "righteous" 
and “righteousness” in later Judaism’ (noted above).!™ 

This background of usage is important for understanding the way in 
which the New Testament writers employ dikatoc not only as an attribute 
of Jesus (Mt. 27:19; 1 Jn 1:9; 2:29), but also as a Christological title (Acts 
3:14; 7:52; 22:14; Jas 5:6; 1 Jn 2:1, 29; 3:7; Diog. 9:2; Justin Martyr, Dial. 
17; Melito, Peri Pasch. 94; Mart. Pol. 17.2). In 1 Pet. 3:18 6(xauog is used 
in this substantival sense. It is possible that Peter's language in this verse 
is also reliant on the Old Testament image of the Suffering Servant (see 
especially Isa. 53:11): ‘the righteous one (LXX dixatog [MT p13); cf. 
1 Pet. 3:18b) my servant, shall make many righteous (61kaidoat), and 
he shall bear their iniquities (Tag ópopríag oóTOv dvotoet; cf 1 Pet. 
3:18a)’. The phrase Sixatog ón&p åSíkwv (1 Pet. 3:18b) recalls the con- 
trast between the righteous servant (Isa. 53:11) and the sinfulness of those 
on whose behalf he suffered (53:5, 6, 11, 12). Earlier in 2:21—5 Peter had 
already anchored his exhortations about enduring unjust suffering in an 
appeal to the example of Christ in language drawn from Isaiah's portrait 
of the Suffering Servant (adding further weight to the suggestion of Isa. 
53 as a background for 3:18): “He committed no sin, neither was deceit 
found in his mouth. When he was reviled, he did not revile in return; 
when he suffered he did not threaten ... he himself bore our sins in his 
body on the tree’ (vv. 22-4). Dalton comments: “The phrase of 3:18, “the 
righteous on behalf of the unrighteous", sums up the earlier expression of 
2:24: *He himself bore our sins in his body on the tree", and recalls the 
contrast between the righteousness of the servant and the sinfulness of 
those for whom he suffered (Is 53:5, 6, 11, 12). 165 

The formulation ónàp ó&(xov, in conjunction with the previous 
phrase mepl ópoprióv [ÉroOev], emphasises further the substitution- 
ary and redemptive nature of the sacrificial death of Christ. The most 


1$ Longenecker, Christology of Early Jewish Christianity, 46. 
164 Ibid.  !65 Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 133. 
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common meaning that the preposition nép bears (i.e., ‘for, on behalf 
of") appears to have developed from ‘the image of one person standing 
or bending over another in order to protect or shield him, or of a shield 
lifted over the head which suffers the blow instead of the person'.'^" With 
the genitive bmép may express one of three basic ideas: (1) representa- 
tion or advantage: on behalf of, for the sake of; (2) reference or respect: 
concerning, with reference to; (3) substitution: in place of, instead of.'&* 
There is, however, some overlap between some of these categories since 
to act on behalf of someone (representation [1]) often involves acting in 
their place (substitution [3]).'? As Turner notes, ‘the boundary between 
avti and nép c. gen. is very narrow (substitution), necessarily so 
because what is done on behalf of one is often done in one's stead’ .'"° 
As a result, órép not infrequently carries the sense of &vrí (‘instead 
of, in place of’).'’! The substitutionary sense of Op is evident in clas- 
sical Greek,'? the LXX,!? the papyri,'”* the New Testament, ? and the 
early church writers.'’° In light of the well-established usage of Omép to 
denote substitution in Hellenistic Greek, there seems to be no reason not 
to adopt this nuance as part of the Petrine doctrine of the atonement. At a 
minimum, there is here the idea of substitution (we have discussed else- 
where whether Peter attributes representative significance to the death of 
Christ). This interpretation of the Omép saying in 3:18 also fits best with 
the sacrificial language of the previous phrase, rrepi ánoprióv (which I 
have translated as ‘a sacrifice for sins’). As Morris notes, ‘when a sacri- 
fice was offered we should see it as a killing of the animal in place ofthe 
worshipper and the manipulation of the blood as the ritual presentation 
to God of the evidence that a death has taken place to atone for sin'.! 
The death of Christ is substitutionary because he is dying the death of 
the unrighteous (that is, the death the unrighteous should die because 
of their unrighteousness). While substitution does not say all there is to 


166 Robertson, Grammar, 630. 
Harris, ‘Prepositions and Theology’, 1196 (emphasis his). 
168 Wallace, Greek Grammar, 383. 
See Harris, ‘Prepositions and Theology’, 1196. 
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172 See, for example, Plato, Republic 590a; Xenophon, Anabasis 7.4.9-10. 
3 See, for example, Deut. 24:16; Isa. 43:3-4; Jdt. 8:12; 1 Macc. 16:3. 
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say about the atonement, it is an important reminder of the fact that in 
his death Jesus “did something for us which we needed to do but could 
not'.5 Robertson summarises it well for us when he writes: 


[N]o one of the theories of the atonement states all the truth 
nor, indeed, do all of them together. The bottom of this ocean of 
truth has never been sounded by any man's plumb-line. There is 
more in the death of Christ for all of us than any of us has been 
able to fathom ... However, one must say that substitution is an 
essential element in any real atonement.'” 


In summary, the phrase dixatoc ónép Adikwv, in conjunction with the 
earlier formulation rrepi óápaprióv ÉroOev, provides us with a succinct 
description of the atoning work of Christ as a vicarious atoning sacrifice 
‘in place of’ or ‘instead of’ the unrighteous. 


The purpose of Christ's redemptive suffering: (va óuác 
mpooayadyn TO 0E@ 


Having outlined the nature of Christ’s death as an atoning sacrifice offered 
in the place of the unrighteous, Peter now goes on to express the saving 
effect of that redemptive work: access to and hence reconciliation with 
God. The ‘va (‘so that’) plus the subjunctive mpoocyáyr (aorist active 
subjunctive) gives a clear and concise statement of the ultimate redemp- 
tive purpose of Christ’s vicarious suffering in the place of the unjust: 
that he might bring (mpooayáyn) them (d6ixwv = pâs = the readers 
in their unconverted state) to God (TG 0€@). The verb Tepoocaycyy (the 
aorist subjunctive of npooáyo) in the transitive means ‘bring’ and has 
the sense of to ‘bring into someone's presence'.!? This verb is used in 
only three other places in the New Testament and only in Luke—Acts 
(Lk. 9:41; Acts 16:20; 27:27). In Acts 16:20 mpooéyo appears to be 
used as a legal term echoing Classical Greek (Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5.45; 
Philostratus, Vit. soph. 2.32), the LXX (Exod. 21:6; Num. 25:67; 27:5), 
and the papyri (P.Hal. 8. 5; P-Ryl. 2.75?). mpoodyw was also used in 
Classical Greek (Herodotus, Hist. 3.24; Lucian, Jupp. conf. 5) and the 
LXX (Exod. 29:10; Lev. 1:2) as a 't[echnical] t[erm] of sacrificial pro- 
cedure’'*! in the sense of ‘bring’ (perhaps also with the sense of ‘offer’) 
sacrifice before God. Appealing to the cultic use of rpooéyo in the LXX 


178 Packer, ‘What Did the Cross Achieve?’, 19. 
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to denote ‘the consecration of persons to the ritual service of God','? 
and Peter's earlier reference to Christians as ‘a holy priesthood, to offer 
spiritual sacrifices to God through Jesus Christ" (2:5), Dalton suggests 
that ‘in the rpocayáyn of 3:18 we have an implicit reference to the con- 
secration of the Christian priesthood'.!? Yet, as Elliott rightly notes, the 
‘thrust of this verse and its context, however, is soteriological rather than 
ecclesiological’.'** Significantly, one of the Old Testament passages that 
Peter does allude to in ch. 2 is Exod. 19:3-6. Here the verb mpooáyo 
appears in a very significant soteriological statement that resembles our 
passage: ‘You yourselves have seen what I did to the Egyptians and how 
I bore you on eagle's wings and brought you to myself’ (koi Tpoonya- 
yóunv ópàc mpóc épgauTóv, Exod. 19:4). This expression describes the 
saving activity of God on behalf of his people when he brought them out 
of Egypt and made them a people unto himself. In both passages (1 Pet. 
3:18; Exod. 19:4) rpooéyo denotes the saving intention of God: to bring 
people to himself. 

In the New Testament the related noun Tpocaywyr expresses the idea 
that one has ‘access’ to God (Rom. 5:2; Eph. 2:18; 3:12; cf. Exod. 19:4; 
29:4; 20:12; Lev. 8:24; 16:1; Num. 8:9). It is this latter sense which is to 
be preferred here in 3:18. As Selwyn avers, ‘as so often, the simplest is 
the most profound: Christ's atoning sacrifice brings us to God’.'** This 
Petrine formulation, then, indicates that the ultimate redemptive purpose 
of Christ's vicarious suffering was to bring believers into God's pres- 
ence.!*° As Schmidt points out, the use of mpooáyo here in 3:18 may 
indicate more than simply ‘to bring to’. It must also include the idea 
of reconciliation with God which is brought about by the atoning work 
of Christ on the cross.'*’ In this sense the word mpooéyo is approach- 
ing the meaning that it conveys in the middle (rpooéyso0at): ‘negoti- 
ate peace, reconcile' (cf. Justin, Dial. 2.1; Josephus, Ant. 14.272). As 
Hiebert remarks, ‘the compound verb “might bring" (mpocayáyn) in the 
aorist indicates that the purpose was to bring the estranged into an actual 
intimate relationship with God’ .'** The expression (va pâs mpoocayáyn 
TÓ 026, then, expresses the intended result of Christ's atoning sacrifice 
in terms of both ‘access to’ and ‘reconciliation with’ God as the ultimate 
goal of salvation. The focus here then is on conversion. Those who were 
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formerly prevented from entering the presence of God because of their 
unrighteousness have now been granted spiritual access to God through 
the sacrifice of Jesus. It is possible that Peter may also be thinking of 
the access that believers will one day enjoy when, at the second coming, 
Christ will usher them into the very presence of God. As Michaels notes, 
‘if the immediate benefit of Christ's sacrificial death is religious conver- 


sion, its ultimate benefit is eschatological salvation’ .!®° 


Summary 


In this section Peter provides his readers with a Christological basis for 
doing what is right despite suffering (ráoyovre tà Sikatoobvny, 3:14; 
XpioTOG... ÉrraOev, Sikatoc UTEP ddikwv, 3:18). At the same time he 
goes beyond the exemplary nature of Christ's innocent suffering to focus 
on its unique redemptive character. In doing so Peter points out at least 
four important characteristics of Christ's suffering: it is singular (&mo&, 
v. 18a), sacrificial (repli QuaptiGv, v. 18a), substitutionary (6íkatog 
ón&p åSíkwv, v. 18b), and therefore salvific (va âs npooayéyrn T 
OE, v. 18c). As such we can paraphrase v. 18abc as follows: ‘Christ also 
suffered as a unique, once-for-all sacrifice for sins, a righteous man in the 
place of unrighteous people, for the express purpose that he might bring 
you reconciled to God: 


189 Michaels, / Peter, 203. 
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REBIRTHED UNTO SALVATION 
The new birth in 1 Peter 


1. 1 Peter 1:3: ‘God has caused you to be born anew’: the 
nature, basis, and goal of the new birth 


Closely related to the themes of election (chapter 2) and atonement 
(chapter 3) is the concept of rebirth or regeneration (this chapter). While 
chapters 2 and 3 dealt with those aspects of salvation that occurred out- 
side of us and apart from us (God's eternal election of believers to salva- 
tion and his consequent decision to provide atonement for them in the 
historic death and resurrection of Jesus), this chapter contains an analysis 
of those passages that treat the application of that salvation to us under 
the metaphor of the ‘new birth’ or ‘regeneration’ (1:3, 23). Regeneration, 
as we will see below, effects in time what God has ordained from all eter- 
nity; it denotes the decisive transformation by which believers have come 
to be a part of God's elect, holy, and set apart people. Peter once again 
highlights the initiative of God in the believers' salvation by reminding 
them that it was God *who, according to his great mercy has caused us 
to be born anew' (1:3). 


Context 


This opening ascription of praise to God (£0Aoynróc ô 0&óc) is located 
in the first subunit (vv. 3—5) of the first main division of the letter (vv. 
3-12). In the majority of the Pauline letters the epistolary opening is 
traditionally followed either by a thanksgiving (with e£0yapioréo) or a 
blessing formula (with edAoyntdc). Theologically, this opening bless- 
ing of God for his act of rebirthing believers (6 ... &voyevvrjoag fjuàc) 
continues the theme of the opening salutation (vv. 1—2) which highlights 
God's sovereign and saving initiative in the lives of the elect. The bless- 
ing is then connected to what follows by the twofold repetition of the pre- 
position eic (telic ‘for’) indicating the goal of this divine rebirthing: cic 
¿Ania GGoav (v. 3d, ‘for a living hope’) and eig kAnpovopíav (v. 4a, 
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‘for an inheritance"). Finally, mention of the believers’ ‘rebirthing’ here 
also anticipates v. 23 where the same verb (åvayevváw; only here and 
in v. 3 in the NT) is used to describe the believers’ rebirth ‘through the 
living and enduring word of God’. 


Content 


The nature of the new birth 


The one to whom blessing (£0Aoynróc) is directed is identified as 6 Oc 
Kai TaTHP TOO xupíou r|uàv "Inoo0 XpioroO (‘the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’). The God who made himself known to Israel is 
now to be understood no longer simply as the Father of Israel, but more 
clearly as the Father of Jesus Christ and all those whom he has ‘caused 
to be born anew [ô ... dvayevvrjoac] ... through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ’ (v. 3; cf. 1:2, 14, 17, 2:2). The verb dvayevvdw (‘beget 
again, cause to be born again")! appears only here and in v. 23 in the 
New Testament, not at all in the LXX (cf. the related adjective doT1yév- 
vnta, ‘newborn’, in 2:2), and only three times in secular Greek litera- 
ture (Josephus, B.J. 4.484; Sallustius, De deis 4; Hesychius, Hesychii 
Alexandrini Lexicon 3:260). It is used by Josephus in the first century 
AD (its only occurrence before the second century AD) of the reproduc- 
tion of fruit in his description of God's judgment on Sodom: 11 ÔÈ káv 
TOiG kaproic OTIS Lav åvayevvwpévny ('still, too, one may see ashes 
reproduced [&ávayevvopévnv] in the fruits, which from their outward 
appearance would be thought edible").? During the same period the sub- 
stantival form of dvayevvdw (viz., &vayévvroic) appears in Philo (also 
see below) in his description of the Stoic notion of the future rebirth of 
the cosmos (róAtv &vayévvnoiv xóopou).? Then from the fourth cen- 
tury AD the verb (åvayevváw) is found in Sallustius’ description of the 
Taurobolium initiates who are ‘fed on milk as though being reborn’ (¿mì 
TOUTOIG yóAaxkTogc rpoór| donep ávayevvopévov, De deis 4).* Finally, 
in the fifth century AD, the lexicographer Hesychius defined taAtyyeve- 
oía as TÒ éx 6zurépou ávayevvnf|voi, N åvakarvioð fva. Otherwise 
the verb and the noun appear in the writings of the early church fathers to 
describe the Christian experience of new birth.^ 


! BDAG, 59. ? Josephus, B.J. 4.484. Cf. A.J. 4.319. 

3 Philo, Aet. 8. — ^ Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe, 8. 
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Related words and concepts can also be found in Hellenistic writers 
leading a number of scholars to posit either a Hellenistic context in gen- 
eral’ or a background in the mystery religions in particular. Plato spoke 
of the ‘soul of man’ (Tr]v Wuxty roO ávOpómou) as being ‘born again’ 
(máñıv yíéyvgo001).? However, this rebirth does not effect a complete or 
eternal rebirth since ‘the soul is immortal and has been born many times’ 
(fj uxr] GOavatds Te oôga Kai TOAAGKIG yeyovuta).'? Thus, rebirth, 
for Plato, does not refer to the appropriation of new life in the present 
(as in 1 Peter — see below), but to its future acquisition in successive 
reincarnations. 

The more common term, however, was moAiyyeveoía (‘rebirth, 
regeneration’; found in the NT only in Mt. 19:28; Tit. 3:5).!' In Stoic 
thought the word moAtyyeveoía was used to describe the process of 
cosmic renewal. The Stoics understood the cosmos as being involved 
in a ‘repeated cycle of periodic dissolution into and restoration from the 
primitive fire [0p T£Xvokóv]'.? The restoration of the cosmos from its 
conflagration (£krrópoocic) was sometimes spoken of in terms of a rebirth 
(noA yyeveoío). Plutarch uses the word taAtyyeveoia in his descrip- 
tion of the myths of Dionysus and Osiris (Is. Os. 364F; E. Delph. 389A; 
cf. De esu 996C), and in both a cosmic (Def. orac. 438D) as well as in 
an individual sense (of souls; De esu 996C; 998C; Mor. 567E). The con- 
cept of rebirth also occupied an important place in the mystery religions 
(cf. the reference to Sallustius above). However, it is difficult to know 
what role words like dvayévvnotc (and the verb dvayevvdw) and mad- 
tyyeveota played since the use of such language is not only rare but also 
unattested in the first century. Parsons, who allows for some Hellenistic 
influence on the language of rebirth in 1 Peter, concludes that 


it becomes hazardous to speak of the meaning of rebirth in 
the Hellenistic Mystery Religions in any unqualified manner. 
Evidence as to the existence and understanding of this experi- 
ence in these cults is relatively late and uneven. References to 
a rebirth are found in the 2nd century and later in the source 
material available; at most, they point to the fact that the initiate 
could experience a rebirth as he entered the Mysteries, but they 
do not indicate what this meant. "° 


7 See, e.g., Kümmel, Theology of the New Testament, 309; White, The Biblical Doctrine 
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Perhaps the earliest sense of being begotten by God in Hellenistic lit- 
erature is to be found in the work of Philo with respect to God's cre- 
ative activity.'* For Philo, God is moinTtÀs kai yevvrrng TOV óAov koi 
npovorrikÓc dv £yévvnoe: ooTfjp TE Kal ebepyétne (‘the maker and 
begetter of the universe and his providence is over what he has begotten; 
He is a saviour and a benefactor’).'° As Creator, God has also begotten 
the Logos,! humans," and plants and animals. However, individual 
rebirth as a personal experience, for Philo, occurs only at death: 


Whence came the soul, whither will it go ... what of it after 
death? But then, we who are here joined to the body, creatures 
of composition and quality, shall be no more [GAX oók £oópe0a 
oi HETA oopérov oóykprroi moioí], but shall go forward to 
our rebirth, to be with the unbodied, without composition and 
without quality [GAÀ' eig moAtyyeveoíav ôppýoopev à peTà 
dowpdatwv &oóykprror &moioí ].? 


For Philo, then, personal 'rebirth' refers to the survival of the soul after 
death and its transition to another, disembodied, life. Thus the term 
‘ “rebirth” [raAtyyeveoía] was not used to define the present appropri- 
ation of new life, but rather its future acquisition’. In 1 Peter, however, 
the new birth, as we will see below, is a present experience that is escha- 
tologically oriented (toward ‘a living hope’ [v. 3] and ‘an inheritance ... 
kept in heaven' [v. 4]). Thus, in light of the very different understand- 
ing of rebirth in Hellenistic religion (whether as the rejuvenation of the 
world after the £«rópooic, or the deification, divinisation, reincarnation, 
transmigration, or the transition of the soul to another life after death)?! 
and the late attestation of many of the documents available to us, we 
should not seek a background for the Petrine (nor the NT for that matter) 
understanding of regeneration here. 

Other authors suggest a background in Jewish tradition.” Goppelt sug- 
gests that ‘the statement about new birth in 1 Pet. 1:3 can be traced ... to 
a context of motifs emerging from the self-understanding of the Qumran 
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community'.? For example, in 1 QSa II 11-12 we find reference to 
God’s begetting of the Messiah: ‘This is the assembly of famous men, 
[those summoned to] the gathering of the community council, when 
[God] begets the Messiah with them.’ Other passages which use birth 
imagery are 1QH III 6-18 and possibly 1QS III 19. We may also note 
that those who belong to the community are called ‘the sons of light’ ,”° 
‘sons of truth’,*° ‘sons of righteousness’ ,”’ ‘sons of grace’, and ‘the sons 
of heaven’,” while those outside the community are referred to as ‘the 
sons of darkness’, ‘sons of deceit’,*! or ‘the sons of belial’. However, 
as Parsons cautions, ‘this father/son relationship is spiritual not phys- 
ical. It is based on divine election to the eschatological community of 
Qumran and on correct adhesion and obedience to its way of life, rather 
than on any conviction of divine generation’ .?? Thus we are not surprised 
to find that it is entrance into the community which constitutes one as a 
new creation.” However, there is no suggestion that this ‘new creation’ 
would come about by a new birth. Instead, the mode of expression in the 
Qumran community was that of ‘renewal’ and not ‘new birth’. Thus, the 
concept and vocabulary of ‘new birth’ or ‘regeneration’ that we find in 
1 Peter is quite absent from the writings of Qumran. 

Elliott, on the other hand, looks to the rabbinic tradition for the Jewish 
background of Peter's metaphor of rebirth.” At a first glance the evi- 
dence here looks a bit more promising. In the Palestinian rabbinic trad- 
ition converts to Judaism who had undergone proselyte baptism could be 
compared with a newborn child. According to R. Jose (c. 150 Bc), ‘One 
who has become a proselyte is like a child newly born' (cf. 1 Pet. 2:2, 
Qc Ópriyévvnra BpéQn, ‘as new born babes’).*° Similarly, a midrash 
on the Song of Songs (8:2) compares Israel to a newborn child born at 
Sinai: *"I would bring thee into my mother's house”: this is Sinai. R. 
Berekiah said: Why is Sinai called “My mother's house"? Because there 
Israel became like a new-born child.” Deliverance from sin was some- 
times connected to this new birth at Sinai, a connection that is not all 
that surprising since it was held that the Torah had power to deliver from 


23 Goppelt, 7 Peter, 83. |. ^ IQSa [1Q28a] H 11-12. 

?5 1QS 19; II 16; III 13, 24, 25; IQM 11, 3, 9, 11, 13. 

76 1QS IV 5f.; XI 16; 1QM XVII 8; 1QH VI 29; VII 29-30; IX 35; X 27; XI 11; XVI 18. 
7 1QS IH 20, 22; IX 14.  ?* 1QHVII20. ? 1QH III 22. 

3 JOS I 10; IOM I 1, 7, 10, 16; III 6, 9; XIII 16; XIV 17; XVI 11. 

9 IQS 121. 3? 4Q174 [4QFlor] I 8. 

53 Parsons, ‘We Have Been Born Anew’, 78. 

* Eg,1QHIII20-1. 35 See Elliott, 7 Peter, 332-3. 

3% b. Yebam. 48b. See also b. Yebam. 22a; 62a; 97b. See also Str-B, 2: 422f. 
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sin.” Of interest here also is the notion that if a person converts another 
to Judaism, it is as if he or she had created them: *You learn from this 
that if a man brings one creature under the wings of the Shechinah, it is 
accounted to him as if he had created him and formed him and moulded 
him.“ Nevertheless, it should be noted that (1) these sources postdate 
the composition of 1 Peter (though the influence of earlier oral tradition, 
as Elliott points out, may still be a factor),*! and (2) the phrase ‘newly 
born child’ is purely a descriptive comparison (note the use of the words 
‘like’ and ‘became like’) describing ‘a new legal status rather than an 
ontological transformation’ .? 

The difficulty that faces us here should now be quite apparent: the 
concept of a ‘new birth’ or being ‘newly born’ was a rather ubiquitous 
religious symbol and thus could be used to describe a variety of religious 
experiences which involved a new beginning of some sort. And while the 
terminology sounds quite similar in each case, the substance, as we have 
seen, is often very different. So where then can we turn? Those commen- 
tators who see a background not in Qumran or the rabbinic tradition but 
in the Old Testament and early Christian tradition beginning with Jesus 
are probably on much firmer ground. The following dialogue between 
Jesus and Nicodemus recorded in John’s Gospel indicates that we should 
probably seek a background in the former (OT) but also hints at the latter 
(itself being a part of Christian tradition): 


Jesus answered him, ‘Very truly, I tell you, no one can see the 
kingdom of God without being born from above [“born again", 
ESV; Gk: yevvnOfj &vw8ev]’. Nicodemus said to him, ‘How can 
anyone be born after having grown old? Can one enter a second 
time [SeUTEpov] into the mother's womb and be born?’ Jesus 
answered, ‘Very truly, I tell you, no one can enter the kingdom 
of God without being born of water and Spirit ... Nicodemus 
said to him, ‘How can these things be?’ Jesus answered him, 
‘Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you do not understand these 
things?” 


Jesus’ astonishment arises from the fact that he is speaking of things that 
Nicodemus, as ó 615é0KaAoc TOÔ’ Iopańà (lit., ‘the teacher of Israel’) 


3 Sipre Deut. 45.1.2; 'Abot R. Nat. 16A; b. B. Bat. 16a; b. Sukkah 52b; Pesiq. Rab Kah. 
4:6; Lev. Rab. 35:5; Pesiq. Rab. A1:4. 

40 Song Rab. 1:3 $3. See also 'Abot R. Nat. 26, §54B; Sipre Deut. 32.2.1; b. Sanh. 
19b, 99b. 

^! See Elliott, 7 Peter, 333; Keener, Gospel of John, 1: 542-53. 
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should have known about. Carson remarks: ‘Jesus berates Nicodemus 
for not understanding these things in his role as "Israel's teacher" (v. 10), 
a senior “professor” of the Scriptures, and this in turn suggests that we 
must turn to what Christians call the Old Testament to begin to discern 
what Jesus had in mind.“ The expression ‘born of water and Spirit’ (£& 
66arogc kai mveóparoc) further explains what it means to be ‘born again/ 
from above'. Since this phrase consists of two anarthrous nouns con- 
nected by kaí and governed by the one preposition, we should probably 
view it grammatically as a conceptual unity. Perhaps the most important 
background for this expression is Ezek. 36:25—7 where water and spirit 
come together with the first signifying cleansing from impurity and the 
second an inner transformation effected by the Spirit (cf. Jn 7:38—9). In 
short, the expression ‘born of water and spirit’ signals ‘a new begetting, 
a new birth that cleanses and renews, the eschatological cleansing and 
renewal promised by the Old Testament prophets’ . ^ 

This promise of eschatological cleansing and renewal is found else- 
where in the Old Testament (Ezek. 11:19—20; Isa. 44:3; 59:21; Jer. 
31:29-34; Ps. 51:10; cf. Wis. 9:16-18; Jub. 1:22-5; 1QS III 13-IV 26). 
Since people are not capable of effecting such a change in themselves (cf. 
Gen. 6:5; 8:21; Jer. 13:23), God, as its author, must be sought in prayer: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me’ 
(Ps. 41:10). In addition, the Old Testament frequently speaks of God as 
the ‘Father’ of his chosen people (e.g., Deut. 32:6; Jer. 3:4, 19; 31:9; cf. 
Ps. 68:6; Sir. 4:10; 23:1, 4; 51:10; Wis. 2:13, 16, 18; 5:5; Tob. 13:4), or 
more specially as the Father of his chosen king (see 2 Sam. 7:14; Pss. 
2:7; 89:26—7; cf. 1 Chron. 17:13-14; 22:10; 28:6). Thus we are not sur- 
prised to find that elsewhere he is depicted figuratively as the ‘God who 
bore you [Israel] (0:óv Tov yevvrjcavré oe, Deut. 32:18; cf. Num. 
11:12; Isa. 45:10; 49:21 Jer. 2:27ff.; Ezek. 23:4), who has ‘begotten’ 
(ygyévvnkó) David as adopted king (Ps. 2:7; later applied to the Messiah 
in Acts 13:33; Heb. 1:5; 5:5; cf. 1QSa II 11; also see Midr. Pss. 2 89 on 
Ps. 2:7; cf. Ps. 110:3), and who ‘brought forth’ (NRSV; yevvà, LXX) 
Wisdom (Prov. 8:25). Likewise, in the New Testament the verb yevvaw 
(‘beget, bear’) is used figuratively of believers who have been ‘born of 
God’ (£k 806 £yevvrj0noav, Jn 1:13; 1 Jn 2:29; 3:9 [2x]; 4:7; 5:1, 4, 18 
[2x]) and ‘born from above/again’ (yevvn0f] &voO0ev, Jn 3:3). The verb 
motyyeveoía (renewal, ‘rebirth’, ‘regeneration’) appears twice, once 
as an eschatological term denoting the renewal of the world (Mt. 19:28) 


^* Carson, The Gospel According to John, 194. 
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and once to denote the rebirth of the individual by God (Tit. 3:5). Thus, 
rather than assuming some specific background to the term dvayevvdw, 
it is better to see a more general background in the concept of rebirth in 
early Christianity originating in the teachings of Jesus (though not neces- 
sarily directly dependent on it), which has in turn been influenced by the 
eschatological language of renewal in the Old Testament and perhaps 
(though a much more remote possibility) that of rabbinic oral tradition. 

In the context of 1 Peter, the image of rebirth/regeneration (åvayev- 
váw) in 1:3 implies not only a new beginning but also the appropriation 
of new life because it connects believers, through baptism (cf. 3:21), 
with their risen, ever-living, Lord. As Büchsel notes, 


the thought of regeneration was adopted as an expression of ... 
hope ... For Christians the resurrection was not merely an 
object of hope. After the resurrection of Jesus it was a present 
reality. In the resurrection it was revealed that the Messianic 
age, the ai àv péAAov ['age to come’], had begun. Believers 
were now linked with the risen Lord by his Spirit. They had 
tasted of the powers of the aiv péAAwv (Heb. 6:5). The new 
birth for which the Jews hoped was for them in some way a 
present reality.*° 


Thus we are not surprised to read in 1:3 that ‘God ... has caused us to 
be born anew for a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead’. The Old Testament prophetic promises of eschatological 
renewal are now being realised (in part) in the latter-day new creation of 
believers (1:3c) through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
(1:3e). The resurrection of Jesus signals the beginning of the ‘last of the 
times’ (£oy&rou TOV xpóvov, 1:20) which will be consummated at ‘the 
revelation of Jesus Christ’ (1:7) when the ‘salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time’ (1:5) is finally unveiled. 

We see again in 2:4—10 that it is by virtue of their contact with the res- 
urrected Christ that believers enjoy new life in the present. It is in com- 
ing (through the new birth by faith) to Christ, the ‘living stone’ (A(00v 
C@vta; ‘living’ by virtue of his resurrection from the dead), and sharing 
in his life, that believers themselves also (koi avtot) constitute ‘living 
stones’ (A(00t COvtec). As ‘living stones’ believers have been ‘rebirthed’ 
(&vayevvrjoà) into a ‘living hope’ (£Aní(8a Cdoav) through the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ (1:3), by virtue of which they ‘live [ChowpyEv] 
for doing what is right’ now (2:24) and, as ‘co-heirs of the grace of life’ 


^5 H. M. F. Büchsel, ‘avayevvdw’, TDNT, 1: 674-5. 
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(cuykAnpovópotg xápvroc Cwfic, 3:7), look forward to a time in the 
future when they also, like Christ (cf. 3:18), will ‘live’ (C@ot) in the 
spirit (1.e., enjoy resurrection life, 4:6c). Thus, as Büchsel notes above, 
there is an eschatological element to this ‘rebirth’. The future life or ‘liv- 
ing hope’ into which (£tc) believers have been rebirthed enters their pre- 
sent experience through this new birth, the fullness of which still awaits 
a future unveiling (cf. 1:7). 

A second thing that could be mentioned is that Peter's understanding 
of this rebirth/new birth also *includes ... entrance into a new order of 
existence, but combines with it that of Divine parentage: men enter the 
new life as children of its Author’.*’ In the context of 1 Peter, the new 
birth serves as a dramatic metaphor for the radical transformation that 
takes place in terms of the believers' relation to God and, as a conse- 
quence, his or her relationship to one another and society.** God is Father 
not by virtue of his role as Creator but ‘rather because of his distinctive 
role in the new birth of those whom he has chosen to be set apart for 
the new covenant in Christ'.? Thus the imagery of being ‘rebirthed’ by 
God in v. 3 corresponds to the idea of being 'chosen' by God the Father 
in vv. 1-2.? In each case the imagery points (1) to the totally new and 
unique origin of the believers' conversion, and (2) to the divine initiative 
and action by which God became the Father of believers. Boring writes: 
"The imagery of “rebirth” corresponds to that of "election", in each case 
affirming that Christian identity is a result of God's initiative and act, not 
our decision. God's choice constitutes the elect community; whether or 
not we are born is not an issue on which we get to vote.’>! This idea is 
also communicated by the prepositional phrase that follows denoting the 
basis of the believers' rebirth/new birth/regeneration. 


The basis of the new birth 


The begetting again of believers is then described as being 6 xarà TÒ 
TOAD avTOD ÉAcoç (‘according to his great mercy’, 1:3). The preposition 
xará (with the accusative, ‘according to’) denotes the reason/cause? 
or basis” for the believers’ new life. Believers deserved judgment and 
wrath, but God, on the basis of/because of his mercy alone, has bestowed 
new life upon those who were formerly alienated from him.™ In v. 2 


47 Hort, First Epistle of Saint Peter, 33. *8 Elliott, 1 Peter, 333. 
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God's foreknowledge (npdyvwotv 0200, that is, his foreordaining cov- 
enantal affection) provided the basis (kar) of the believers’ election. 
Now here in v. 3 Peter identifies a second aspect of God's character — his 
great mercy — as the basis (kar) of the believers’ new birth. This stress 
on divine mercy appears again in 2:10 where believers are described 
as those who ‘once were not shown mercy, but now have been shown 
mercy'. Thus the theme of mercy serves as an inclusion framing this, the 
first major section of the letter (1:3—2:10). 

The noun Agog (pity, mercy, compassion’) appears frequently in the 
LXX (352x) mostly translating (172x),? where there is a Hebrew ori- 
ginal (253x), the word TOI] whose basic meaning is ‘goodness, kindness, 
lovingkindness’.*° In the LXX, £Acog denotes both a religious virtue? 
and, more importantly, a divine attribute. As a divine attribute £Acog 
refers to God's faithful and merciful help, steadfast kindness, and cov- 
enant love. In Exod. 20:5-6 (par. Deut. 5:9-10) God vows to visit pun- 
ishment on those who break the second commandment but promises to 
show ‘mercy [Gk £Asoc; Heb. 191] unto thousands, for those who love 
me and who keep my decrees' (NETS). However, Israel violated the cov- 
enant when it broke this commandment by worshipping the golden calf 
(Exod. 32). Nevertheless, God revealed himself to Moses in Exod. 34 
with the words: *The Lord, the Lord God is compassionate and merci- 
ful [£Ae]pov], patient and very merciful [Gk ToAvéAEoc; Heb. 190739] 
and truthful, and preserving righteousness and producing mercy [rotàv 
£A£oc] for thousands’ (v. 6 [NETS]). Because God remained faithful to 
the covenant despite Israel's unfaithfulness, his ‘mercy’ is understood as 
a gracious gift. This truth is graphically portrayed in the book of Hosea 
(alluded to in 1 Pet. 2:10) in which ‘mercy’ is seen as an ‘expression of 
the intimate [covenant] relationship between God and Israel symbolized 
by fidelity and family'.? The addition of the adjective ToAU (‘great’) 
in the formulation xarà TO r0A0 adTOO EAEos (‘according to his great 
mercy’), an expression that is unique in the New Testament but frequent 
in the LXX,” further stresses the magnitude of this divine generosity and 
grace which has resulted in the believers’ new birth (1:3; cf. 1:23) and 
incorporation into the family of God (see 2:4-10). 


55 Gramcord. 5 BDB, 338, 339. 
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The goal of the new birth 


The blessing of this new status (as God's newly born [Óprty£évvnroc, 
cf. 2:2]) is then further defined by two prepositional phrases (each 
beginning with cic [1:3d, 4]) indicating the goal (telic use of cic) of 
this new origin: cic ¿Ania CGoav (‘for a living hope’, v. 3d) and eig 
xAnpovopíav ... TEeTHENHEVNV Ev oópavoig (‘for an inheritance ... 
kept in heaven', v. 4). Thus, as we noted earlier, while the new birth of 
believers is a present experience, it is one that is oriented toward the 
future. 


SUMMARY 


The first major section of the letter (1:3-2:10) opened (1:3-12) on a wor- 
shipful note of blessing and praise to God for his great mercy and regen- 
erating action (v. 3). The rebirth or regeneration of believers is beyond 
human achievement. It is totally God's work (‘Blessed be the God ... 
who has caused us to be born anew’), due to his great mercy (‘accord- 
ing to his great mercy"), and effected through the decisive act of raising 
Christ from the dead (‘through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead"). Boring writes: 


The readers did not become Christians by accepting a new 
theory, by committing themselves to certain ideas and prin- 
ciples, or by joining another worthy cause. Just as God's act 
in raising Jesus was the divine overturning of all human pos- 
sibilities, so begetting and birth is an apt metaphor for the con- 
version process: none of us decides to be born, the initiative 
is prior to and apart from us, we simply find ourselves having 
been given life.?! 


From the divine perspective, salvation had already been achieved through 
Christ's redemptive act, but for the recipients it involves a distinct point 
of change associated with the generating of new life by the Father (1:3) 
and coming to faith in God (cf. 2:4) in response to ‘the good news that 
was proclaimed to you' (1:25; cf. 1:12). The effect of God's sovereign, 
regenerative action is the qualifying of its recipients for a living hope 
(v. 3), an incorruptible inheritance (v. 4), and a salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time (v. 5). 


9! Boring, 1 Peter, 62. 
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2. 1 Peter 1:23—25: ‘You have been born anew’: the role 
of the word of God in the new birth 


Context 


Verse 23 is linked to the immediately preceding context by the perfect 
passive participle dvayeyevvnpévot (lit., ‘having been born anew’). This 
participle, parallel to the previous participle (TjyvikóTec, ‘having purified’, 
v. 22), is subordinate to and modifies the main verb of v. 22 ([&AAjAouc] 
&yamoore, ‘love [one another]’) explaining how it is possible for the 
love command (ayamroate, aorist active imperative) to be carried out. 
Verses 22-5, in turn, belong to a larger unit of thought (1:13—25), which 
consists of a series of aorist imperatives and associated nominal plural 
participles: £An(oarre with dvoCwodpevor and vidovtes (v. 13), yevý- 
Onte with cuoxnpariGópevot (vv. 14-16), dvaotpdonte with ei6órsg 
(vv. 17-21), and áyamoare with hyviKdtes and &vayeyevvnuévot 
(here in vv. 22—3). Verses 24—5 mark the end of the subunit with its ref- 
erence to the ‘good news’ (£ÓayysAto0£v, v. 25) and a concluding Old 
Testament quotation (cf. 1:16; 2:3; 2:4—10; 2:17; 3:10-12; 5:5). 


Content 


The command to ‘love one another’ (GAANAoUG áyomjoare) in v. 22 is 
modified by two causal participles (ñyvikóteç and &vayeyevvnpévoi), 
denoting the grounds of the action of the main verb ‘love’ (a4yanmoate). 
Both participles are in the perfect tense suggesting that they describe a 
past action from which a present state has emerged. While the verb 
&yvíGo (‘to cause to be morally pure, purify’) normally denotes cer- 
emonial purification in the LXX^ and New Testament,“ the following 
reference to ‘obedience’ (órrakor]) suggests that moral purification is in 
view here. The preposition phrase £v Tfj ómaxof| rfjg GANVEtac indicates 
the means (£v) by which this purification is achieved. While the genitive 
Tts GAnVEtac could be construed as adjectival (i.e., ‘true obedience’), 
it is more likely objective (‘obedience to the truth") and denotes ‘the 
truth of the gospel’. Thus, ‘obedience to the truth’ here signifies the 


9? See Bénétreau, Première építre de Pierre, 111; Piper, ‘Hope as the Motivation of 
Love’, 214. 
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believers’ ‘acceptance of the truth embodied in the proclaimed mes- 
sage of the gospel, ? ‘submission to the gospel, ? ‘acceptance of ... the 
Christian faith’, or conversion (cf. 1:2). The goal (telic use of cic) of 
their conversion is dtAadEAdtav (‘love of brother/sister' ; ‘mutual love’). 
This first participle (fjyvixórec) and its modifiers (£v Tfj ómoxof| Tfjc 
óAnOsíag), then, describe the means (conversion) by which believers 
have been incorporated into the family of God and are thus able to love 
one another as members of the same family. 

Does this mean, then, that both the believers’ incorporation into the 
family of God and love for members of that family rest on a human work 
(i.e., faith/obedience)? The immediate and broader context suggests this 
is not the case. First, as we have already seen in v. 2, the believers’ con- 
version (referred to as ‘obedience’ [Dbrrakorjv]) is ultimately a result of 
their election by God and consecration (or ‘setting-apart’) by the Spirit 
(with the cic in the phrase cic bTaKorjv denoting the purpose/result of 
this divine election and consecration). There is thus no suggestion there 
that believers are the agents of their own conversion. Second (and this 
will be the focus for the remainder of this section), the imperative to 
‘love another’ in v. 22 is modified by a second subordinate perfect parti- 
ciple in v. 23, dvayeyevvnpévot (lit., ‘having been born anew’), indicat- 
ing that the command to love is ultimately rooted in God’s prior saving 
work in causing believers to be born anew. The use of the verb dvaye- 
yevvnpévot here recalls that of v. 3 (&vayevvrjoac), where we saw that 
the idea of rebirth or regeneration emphasises the initiative and action 
of God in conferring new life on believers. Hence, as Achtemeier notes, 
‘the fact that the kind of love commanded in v 22 is possible only on the 
basis of the prior act of God in rebegetting Christians through the proc- 
lamation of the gospel makes apparent enough that the command in v 22 
remains a matter of divine rebirth, and hence falls outside the purview 
of what is normally meant by “works” '.? Thus, with these two partici- 
ples (fiyvikórec and &vayeyevvnuévoi) Peter indicates two important 
aspects of Christian conversion: regeneration and saving faith, both of 
which are rooted in God's sovereign and saving initiative. 

Peter is adamant that it was God as a Father who has conferred new life 
on those whom he has chosen, brought into covenant relationship with 
himself, and made his own people (1 Pet. 1:1—2; 2:9-10). He has incor- 
porated them into a new family (2:17), whose distinctiveness is revealed 
in their brotherly/sisterly love for one another (1:22) and their calling 
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upon God as their ‘Father’ (1:17). Unlike the mystery religions which 
we surveyed earlier, ‘this was not a divine action which unfolded in the 
mystery of some secret rite and thereby effected their dehistoricization 
and immortalization. Rather, it was brought about in the context of their 
human experience and human lives by means of or through (61d) the 
preaching of the word of God which they received in faith (1:23-25)’” 
and by which they continue to live as ‘children of obedience’ (1:14). 
What, then, is the role of the ‘word of God’ (Aóyou 0200) in effecting 
the rebirth of believers? 

The participle dvayeyevvnpévot (‘having been born anew’) is quali- 
fied by two prepositional phrases which indicate the means (£x and 514) 
of this rebirth: 


[ok] ¿x onopâç [$0apTf|; GAA] åþOápTov 
not from [perishable] seed [but of] imperishable 
51a Aóyou COvtog 0£00 Kai uévovroc 


through the living and enduring word of God 


LaVerdiere suggests that 'the difference between the prepositions ek and 
dia [is] highly significant. The term spora refers to an intrinsic incorrupt- 
ible (aphthartou) source of regenerated life. The word /ogos, on the other 
hand, refers to an extrinsic principle or instrument of regeneration.’ 
However, it is more likely that the second phrase represents an explan- 
ation of the first (i.e., ‘seed’ = ‘word [of God]’) with both indicating the 
means (£x oT10pGc, 51d Aóyou) of regeneration (and God [Adyou 0&00] 
as Father [cf. v. 3] as its source). Michaels, however, suggests that 'the 
change of preposition from £x to 614 is explained by the fact that omo- 
pá refers to the process of sowing rather than the seed that is sown’.” 
While it is true that ormopó can mean either ‘the activity of sowing’ or 
‘that which is sown, seed’ (see below), it is most likely the latter which 
is represented in this context. First, the translation of Michaels, ‘not from 
the planting of perishable seed but from imperishable',? says more than 
the Greek text itself actually says. Second, it seems much more natural 
to speak of a seed as being imperishable rather than an action. Third, 
the obvious parallels between omopá as ‘imperishable’ (&$0óprou) and 
the ‘word of God’ (Aóyou 000) as ‘living and enduring’ (Gàvroc xoi 
uévovroc) with both as the means (£x and 61) of the believers’ regener- 
ation suggests that “seed’ is a better translation here since, as I will argue 
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below, Aóyou OzoÔ refers to the ‘good news’ or ‘gospel’ (v. 25a) and 
not simply the act of proclaiming (or ‘sowing’) it. Thus the difference 
between £x and 614 here is more formal than substantial." 

The feminine noun [fn] omopá (only here in the New Testament) 
denotes ‘the activity of sowing’” (and figuratively ‘procreation’, ‘beget- 
ting’, ‘generation’, or ‘birth’)” and, by metonymy, ‘that which is 
sown',*? and hence ‘seed’ (and by extension human seed or ‘offspring’, 
also ‘progeny’, 'race'). It is a cognate of the masculine [6] onópog 
which can mean ‘the process of sowing, sowing',? ‘the kernel part 
of fruit, seed’,** the fruit itself, or human seed or 'offspring'.^ Both 
nouns are related to the verb omeipw (‘sow seed’,*° ‘scatter, disperse’ ,*’ 
‘engender, beget [offspring]’**) and the nouns onéppa (‘seed’, ‘poster- 
ity, descendants’)*? and 81acmopá (‘dispersion, diaspora). The word 
oropá is also attested in the papyri where it most commonly denotes the 
action of 'sowing',?! though also, on occasion, it can denote that which 
is sown, namely, the ‘seed’ .?? In each case, the meaning of the noun must 
be determined by the immediate context. 

The word omopá is found in Josephus and Philo, both in its original- 
literal sense of ‘sowing’ ,” but also in its transferred sense, indicating that 
which is sown, that is, the ‘seed’ or the ‘offspring’ of the sower.?* Philo 
can also extend this usage to the action of God who is able ‘to open the 
wombs of souls, and to sow virtues in them [ometpetv £v aóroüg dpe- 
Tác], and to make them pregnant with noble things, and to give birth to 
them. Take note of Leah your sister, and you will find her receiving seed 
and offspring [AauBévouocav onopàv Kai Trjv yovrjv] out of no created 
being but by God's own gift.” Elsewhere he writes of Leah: 


But from the Ruler of all she was awarded such acceptance 
that her womb which he opened received the seed of divine 


7 See Harris, ‘Prepositions and Theology’, 1189. 

7$ 4 Kdgms [2 Kgs] 19:29. 
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impregnation [Trr]|v urXjmTpa nm?’ aóToO0 OioiyO0cicav omopàv 
Betas yovfjg rapaóé&ao0at], whence should come the birth 
of noble practices and deeds [Tv TOV KaAGv émurnósupárov 
Kal npá&seov yévseoiv].?* 


Thus, as Parsons observes, 'even prior to the date of composition of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter this term “seed” (ormopá) had acquired a meta- 
phorical sense of something which God could “sow” within the soul or 
mind of man, and which could serve to guide or direct his life’ .? 

Since the word omopá can refer to human seed and human procreation 
as well as to plant seed and its sowing, it is possible that the language of 
rebirth (already introduced in v. 3) has promoted Peter's use of this meta- 
phor here. Whatever the case may have been, beginning with the imagery 
of rebirth (Avayeyevvnpévot), Peter highlights the means by which this 
supernatural birth took place through two corresponding statements in 
which he parallels the action of human seed on the natural level with 
God's special seed — the word of God (Aóyou 0£00) — on a supernatural 
level (already in the Gospel tradition a parallel had been made between 
the seed of a plant and the word of God).?* Schelkle writes: 


Wie jede natürliche Geburt aus Samen geschieht, so geschah 
die Wiedergeburt aus ihrem Samen. Die Aussage ist sehr 
realistisch. Der Same der Geburt aus Gott ist unvergánglich 
im Gegensatz zum vergünglichen menschlichen Samen (der 
Gegensatz ebenso Joh 1, 12f). Der Same ist hier das lebende 
und bleibende Wort Gottes.” 


As Schelkle notes, the new birth generates new spiritual life from *imper- 
ishable’ (&6O0óprou) seed (the word of God) as opposed to (ok £x ... 
GAAG) ‘perishable’ ($Oaprf|c) seed (human procreation). Soon (vv. 24—5) 
Peter will contrast this ‘imperishable seed’ with the transitory nature of 
the created world portrayed in a quotation from Isa. 40:6-8. 

What is this sowing by means of which believers have been reborn? 
According to Peter it is the proclamation of the word of God (oTopac¢ = 
Aóyou 0200 [v. 23] = ToOTO 8é &oniv TO pa TO £ÓayyeAto0£v eic 
Ópàg [v. 25]. The phrase 51a Aóyou Güvrog 0£00 Kai puévovrog 
(1:23c) that follows identifies the orropàg ó&$0óprou (‘imperishable 
seed’) through which believers have been regenerated. The word Adyoc 


% Philo, Mut. 255. See also Praem. 10; Corp. herm. 13:1, 2. 
97 Parsons, ‘We Have Been Born Anew’, 229. 
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(‘a communication whereby the mind finds expression, word'),'? a ver- 
bal noun of Aéyw (‘utter in words, say, tell, give expression to,'?' speak 
report’, etc.)? appears frequently in the LXX (1232x)'? predominantly 
translating, where there is a Hebrew original, the word "1231 (‘speech 
word’),' and less frequently, the words "WX, TWX, and TZM (‘utter- 
ance, speech, word’).'” In his analysis of the term 127, Kittel makes a 
distinction between what he calls its dianoetic and dynamic elements. 
As dianoetic it contained content or thought (voOc), and as dynamic it 
is ‘filled with power which can be manifested in the most diverse ener- 
gies, ... it is present ... in the objective effects which the word has in 
history’.! Thus, in its dynamic sense, the word ‘possessed a power 
to effect what it signified'.!?" This, however, is not to suggest that 127 
in itself contains this dual sense, but that the alternation or the coming 
together of these two senses can be discerned in certain contexts. As we 
will see, the inner potency which gives the word its efficacy derives not 
from the ‘word’ itself but ‘entirely from the shattering majesty of the one 
who utters it'.'? Moreover, as speech act philosophy has taught us (see 
chapter 2), speaking (or speech acts) is comprised of three basic aspects 
or acts: (1) utterance acts, (2) propositional acts, and (3) illocutionary 
acts. "The key notion is that of illocution, which has to do not simply 
with locuting or uttering words [utterance and propositional acts] but 
with what we do in uttering words [illocutionary acts].’!°° As a divine 
communicative act, it is both informative (it has propositional content) 
and transformative (it has illocutionary force) and therefore has perlocu- 
tionary effect (the believed is transformed or reborn). 

In the Ancient Near East a ‘word’ not only communicated meaning- 
ful content (its noetic or propositional aspect), but, in some contexts, 
possessed a power which was efficacious in incantations, magic spells, 
blessings and curses (its dynamic or illocutionary aspect).'!° This is par- 
ticularly true of the gods in Sumerian, Akkadian and Babylonian texts 
whose word was believed to possess this power in a dynamic and pre- 
eminent way, in the creation, preservation, and direction of the world.!!! 
According to an inscription found in Memphis, the Memphite god Ptah 
conceived the gods and the cosmos through the thought of his heart and 
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the word of his mouth.!? In Mesopotamia the divine power of the crea- 
tive word received praise in the Marduk-Ellil hymns: ‘His word, which 
passes by like a storm ... The word which rends the heavens above; the 
word which shakes the earth below ... His word is a storm which annihi- 
lates everything ... When his word proceeds gently along, it destroys the 
land.'?^ Moreover, the word of a god was regarded not only as the active 
agent in creation, but also the directive agent in the course of human 
events. The evidence thus suggests that, in some contexts, the word of a 
god was both dianoetic and dynamic, significative and effective, inform- 
ative and performative. Do we find the same trend in the writings of the 
Old Testament? 

In the Old Testament the term ‘word of Yahweh’ (Heb. iTT* 123; Gk 
pfipo/Aóyoc xupíou) occurs 242 times (the plural 737° 223] [‘words 
of the Lord'] occurs 18x).'^ In the majority of its occurrences (221x, 
93 percent) it denotes a prophetic word of God. In exilic and post-exilic 
times, the expression 177-137 could, in some contexts, also ‘act as 
a periphrasis for the creatively efficacious activity of God in creation 
(Gen. 1) and nature (Pss. 29 and 33). The prophetic word of promise 
which shapes history, the directive word of the covenant which takes 
possession of men and the creative word of God which determines nature 
and its order combine to describe the revelation of God in the OT.’ !? Thus, 
creation is described as resulting from the dynamic power of God's cre- 
ative word (Gen. 1:1—2:4). The creation narrative begins with the words: 
‘In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, the earth 
was a formless void and darkness covered the face of the deep ... Then 
God said, “Let there be light"; and there was light’ (Gen. 1:1—3). In Ps. 
34[33]:6, 9 we read: “By the word of the LORD [Heb. iTi? 23; Gk 
6 Adyog TOÔ kupíou] the heavens were made, and all their host by the 
breath of his mouth ... For he spoke, and it came to be; he commanded, 
and it stood firm.’ Not only was the word of God regarded as the active 
agent in creation, it was also seen as the dynamic instrument of salvation: 
‘He sent out his word [Heb. 1123; Gk Tov Aóyov aóT00] and healed 
them, and delivered them from destruction’ (Ps. 107:20). In Ps. 119:81 
we read: ‘My soul languishes for your salvation [Heb. TY1WN; Gk owth- 
piov]; I hope in your word [Heb. 223; Gk Adyoc]’ (cf. Ps. 119:81; cf. 
119:49, 74, 114, 147; 130:5). Thus the *word of God' was not simply 


112 The so-called ‘Shabaka Stone’, no. 498, in the British Museum. The inscription has 
been published by Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, plates 36—8. 
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a series of sounds (‘utterance acts’) or thoughts (‘propositional acts’) 
that came from his mouth, rather it denoted, in some contexts, the effi- 
cacious activity of God (‘illocutionary acts’). This is well illustrated in 
Isa. 55:10-11: 


For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and do 
not return there until they have watered the earth, making it 
bring forth and sprout, giving seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater, so shall my word [Heb. 123; Gk Ofc] be that goes 
out from my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall 
accomplish that which I purpose, and succeed in the thing for 
which I sent it. 


The author of First Peter reflects this rich background when he indicates 
that the regeneration of the believer has been brought about by means 
of (61d) the ‘living and enduring word of God’ (Adyou Gàvroc 806 
Kai uévovroc, 1:23). Some commentators argue that the two adjectival 
participles CGvtoc (‘living’) and pévovrog (‘enduring’) modify 0200 
(‘God’): ‘the word of the living and enduring God’.'!° However, with 
the majority of commentators it seems best to construe them with Aóyoc 
(‘word’) instead.'!’ First, we have already noted parallelism between the 
two following phrases: 


¿K onopâs  dOaprf|g åa &$O0áprou 
51a Adyou C@vtoc 0£00 Kai uévovroc 


Since ddOdépTov (‘imperishable’) stands at the end of the clause modify- 
ing oropág (‘seed’), it is also likely that pévovtoc (‘enduring’), a par- 
allel idea also standing in the emphatic position in its clause, modifies 
Adyou (‘word’, which we have noted is parallel in thought to omopac). 
Second, and more importantly, the word ‘endure’ (uévw) appears again 
in v. 25 emphasising the enduring quality not of God, but of his word: 
TO pa xuptou pévet cic TOV aiGva (‘the word of the Lord abides for 
ever’). This word, says Peter in v. 25b, ‘is the word [of the gospel] that 
was proclaimed to you’ (roOTo 8é &omiw TO fpa TO EvayyEALOBEV 
cic âs). 

This ‘word’ has both propositional content (the dianoetic dimension) 
and illocutionary force (the dynamic dimension). Its propositional con- 
tent is indicated by the word £bayyseA1o0Év (‘the good news that was pro- 
claimed’, v. 25b), the aorist passive participle of edayyeAiCw (‘announce 
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good news, proclaim the gospel’).'' The use of the word edayyeAtobéEv 
harkens back to the thought of 1:11-12 where the proclamation of the 
good news (also denoted by the verb edayyeAiGw) concerned ‘the suffer- 
ings [destined] for Christ and the glories after these [sufferings]’ (v. 11c). 
Peter's substitution of the word kupíou (‘Lord’) in 1:25a for the LXX’s 
0£00 (‘God’) in his quotation of LXX Isa. 40:8 further strengthens the 
link between this ‘word’ and Jesus Christ. The genitive kupíou is most 
probably an object genitive (‘the word whose object is the Lord [Jesus 
Christ]’) rather than a subject genitive (‘the word that was proclaimed 
by the Lord") since the word was not announced to them by Jesus Christ 
but by those who proclaimed the sufferings and glorification of Christ 
(1:11). Thus the ‘word’ has propositional content: it concerns the suffer- 
ing, death, resurrection, and glorification of Jesus Christ. 

More than that, the ‘word’ here has illocutionary force (its dynamic 
dimension). As such it is performative not just informative, effect- 
ive not just significative, life-giving not just life-revealing. The ‘word’ 
here is described as Aóyou Gàvrog 0&00 Kai pévovrog (‘the living and 
remaining word of God"). It is ‘living’ (GOvToc) because it comes from 
God (Adyou Oeo), the creator and sustainer of life and, thus, not only 
speaks about life, but has the power to communicate that life which he 
has disclosed in a unique way ‘through the resurrection of Jesus Christ’ 
(8 &ávaoróosgog "Inoo0 XpioroO, 1:3e) who himself ‘has been made 
alive in the spirit’ (Goomotn0elg ÔÈ mveópari, 3:18). The ‘word’ both 
'extrinsically reveals the power of the resurrection to those whom God 
has chosen, and intrinsically gives that power to those who believe’.'!° 
Thus there is no conflict between 1:3 which says that believers have been 
*born anew ... through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead' 
(&vayevvrjoag ... 8  &vaoTéáosoc 'Inoo0 XpicroO £x vekpôv, v. 3ce) 
and 1:23 which states that believers have been 'born anew ... through 
the living and remaining word of God’ (avayeyevvnpévot ... dtd Aóyou 
COvtoc 0£00 Kai pévovroc, v. 23ac). The new life that is communicated 
to the elect by virtue of Christ’s resurrection is the same life that is dis- 
closed in the word of his resurrection. As Boring notes, ‘in 1:3 the new 
birth was by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; here it is through the word 
that is inseparably bound to this event and mediates it to the believers’ .!”° 
It is this connection that enables Peter to draw an analogy between the 
‘word’ (Aóyoc) and the life-giving ability of a ‘seed’ (ormopá). Just as 
seed sown on a natural level, though perishable, has life-giving power 
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within it, so the word of God, which is much superior because it is imper- 
ishable, has life-giving power because it communicates that (eternal) life 
which has been made available to the elect through the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. 

Peter then concludes (vv. 24—5) with a quotation from Isa. 40:6-8 in 
order to validate (61óTi, ‘for’; cf. 1:16; 2:6) what he has said in v. 23 
about the imperishable quality of the word of God: 'For all flesh is as 
grass and all its glory as the flower of grass; the grass withers and the 
flower falls, but the word of the Lord remains for ever’ (vv. 24—5a). Peter 
goes on to identify this word as ‘the word of the gospel that was pro- 
claimed to you' (v. 25b). Selwyn comments: 


The prophecy which opens II-Isaiah, was addressed to a people 
exiled and oppressed, and offers them hope and comfort; God 
promises deliverance to those who are repentant and receptive, 
and his promise — in contrast to all else in human life — remains 
sure ... Every leading thought here fits in with what our author 
has been saying. He too is addressing readers who are exiled ... 
and oppressed; and he has the same message for them, the con- 
trast between the perishability of all mortal things (cf. (8aptdc 
in verses 18, 23) and the incorruptibility of the Christian inher- 
itance and hope.'”! 


Thus Achtemeier concludes: 


[T]he contrast between what is transitory and what is perma- 
nent embodied in the quotation would be highly appropriate for 
a beleaguered community of Christians facing what gave every 
appearance of being the permanent, even eternal, power and 
glory of the Roman Empire. In such a situation, the announce- 
ment that the glitter and pomp, and power of the Roman cul- 
ture was as grass when compared to God’s eternal word spoken 
in Jesus Christ, available through the gospel preached to and 
accepted by the Christians of Asia Minor, would give them 
courage to hold fast to the latter while rejecting the former. 
Even the hostility of that overwhelming power becomes more 
bearable when its ultimately transitory nature is revealed and 
accepted. !?? 
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Summary 


The image of ‘rebirth’, with which the first main division of the letter 
began, reappears here in v. 23, rather logically, in a context dealing with 
familial love. The imperative to ‘love one another’ (GÀAjAoug ayarn- 
care, v. 22b) is only possible because of God's prior saving work in 
causing believers to be born anew. The means by which this rebirth was 
brought about is identified by Peter as 'the living and remaining word of 
God’ (Adyou GGvToc £00 xai pévovroc, v. 23c). This ‘word’ (Adyos), 
as we have seen, has both propositional content and illocutionary force, 
dianoetic as well as dynamic dimensions. As propositional it has full 
Christological content and is thus identified in v. 25 as ‘the word of the 
gospel that was proclaimed to you’ (TÒ pfjua TO £ÓayyeAto0£v eic 
âc, v. 25b). This gospel proclamation, according to v. 11, has as its 
content 'the sufferings [destined] for Christ and the glories after these 
[sufferings] (Tà tig Xpioróv naðńpaTta Kai Tag ETÀ roOTa SdEq, 
v. 11c). More than that, this word also has illocutionary force. As the 
‘living word of God’ (Adyou GàvToc Oco0, v. 23c), it is not only signifi- 
cative but also effective, not only informative but also performative, not 
only life-revealing but also life-giving: it has the power to communicate 
that life which has been disclosed in a unique way ‘through the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ’ (8U &vacróosoc 'Inooó XpioroO, 1:3e). As Senior 
notes: ‘ “The word of God” is a way of speaking of the gospel in its most 
dynamic and comprehensive sense, ultimately as a metaphor for the sav- 
ing force of God's own presence in human life, a presence embodied in 
Jesus and the gospel. '? 
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THE EXPECTATION OF SALVATION 


Salvation as a future event 


1. Context 


1 Peter 1:3-12 forms one unbroken sentence in the Greek and constitutes 
the first main division of the letter. The main body of the letter opens 
(1:3-12) on a note of praise and blessing (ebAoyntéc; cf. Eph. 1:3; 2 
Cor. 1:4). Theologically, this opening blessing continues the theme of the 
opening salutation (1:1—2) which highlights God's sovereign and sav- 
ing initiative and grace in the lives of believers. The main theme of the 
present section (1:3—12) is introduced immediately in v. 3: God is to be 
praised and thanked for his divine mercy and saving work. The main 
theme of this passage then is salvation. Significantly, the term oornpía 
(‘salvation’) itself appears only four times in 1 Peter, and yet three of 
these occurrences are in this section (1:5, 9, 10; the fourth occurrence is 
found in 2:2), and in all three cases they are with reference to salvation 
as a future event. The overall message of 1:3-12 may be summarised 
as follows: ‘Believers have been reborn to an entirely new life that is 
characterised by hope and joy and that is destined for glory and final 
salvation.'! 

Furthermore, it has been clearly demonstrated that this opening sec- 
tion functions as an introduction to the entire letter by anticipating 
themes in succeeding sections of the letter? 1 Peter 1:3-12 serves as 
an introduction to 1:13—5:11 in two basic ways. First, the terminology 
and motifs of 1:3-12 anticipate themes that will be developed in suc- 
ceeding sections of the letter? Second, in a more general way 1:3-12 
serves as a presupposition for 1:13—5:11. That is to say, 1:3-12 serves 
as the theological ‘foundation upon which the author bases his exhorta- 
tions’.* As we have noted above and I will argue below, the main theme 
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of 1:3-12 is salvation. The salvation described (or better, exulted in) here 
‘requires a distinctive way of life (åvaotpopń) and the author's concern 
in 1:13-5:11 is to encourage his readers in this way’ (hence the change 
from the indicative in 1:3-12 to the imperative in vv. 13f., signalled by 
the consecutive conjunction 616 [‘therefore’] in v. 13)? This being the 
case, the theme of salvation is not only prominent in the opening section 
of this letter but in fact pervades the entire letter. 


2. Content 


Future salvation as hope and inheritance (1:3—5) 


Verses 3-5 comprise the first of the three subunits (3—5, 6-9, 10-12) in 
this section in which God is ‘blessed’ (£0Aoyrróc) for his saving work. 
In v. 3 the believers’ entrance into salvation is spoken of in terms of 
being ‘rebirthed’ (å&vayevváw). This ‘begetting anew’ points to the new 
and unique origin of the believer's salvation (0£óc, v. 3). The blessing of 
this new status is then further defined by two prepositional phrases (each 
beginning with cic) indicating the goal and hence future orientation of 
this new origin: Attic (v. 3d) and xXAnpovopía (v. 4a). Finally, the link 
with future salvation is made clear with the juxtaposition of the divine 
(£v ovpavoic) preservation (rernpnuévnv) of the believers’ inheritance 
(kAnpovoptav) in v. 4 with the divine (£v 8uvápet 0£00) preservation 
(dpoupoupévous) of believers (pâs) for eschatological salvation (cic 
owtnptav Etoipnv &mnokoAuQOf|vat Ev karp £oyéro) in v. 5 (sug- 
gesting that kànpovopuía and owtnpia are parallel ideas). 


¿Arig (‘hope’, v. 3) 


Peter begins with the main theme of the passage (vv. 3-12): God is to 
be ‘blessed’ (£0Aoynróc) for his great mercy (TÒ n0A0 abT00 EEOC) 
in granting salvation to believers. The reason why he is to be praised is 
then explained in the next clause: óvayevvrjoag fjuàc (‘he has caused 
us to be born again’). The first result or benefit of God's begetting is 
then further defined with the first of two clauses beginning with the 
preposition cic: eig £Aní(8a (‘for a living hope’). The word £Aní8a is 
then modified by the adjective GGoav (‘living’). This whole prepos- 
itional phrase is in turn grounded in another prepositional phrase: 51’ 
óávaoTóosgoc 'Inoo0 XpioToO £x vekpóv (‘through the resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ from the dead’). Three questions concern us here: (1) What 
is the nature and content of this hope? (2) What does the author mean 
when he calls it a ‘living hope’ (¿Ania &óoav)? (3) Are the words 61” 
&vaoTáosog 'Ipoo0 Xpicro0 £k vekpóv linked to 6 &vayevvrjoag 
Hac or ¿ània CGoav? 

First, what is the nature and content of this ‘hope’ (Attic)? The noun 
£Aníg appears 117 times in the LXX (81x in the OT and 36x in the 
Apocrypha),° commonly rendering, where there is a Hebrew original, 
mpn (‘hope’), NVA (‘trust’),® O22 (‘confidence’), INVA (see NDA), 
while the verb £An(Go occurs 117 times (98x in the OT and only 19x 
in the Apocrypha, normally translating MDA [verb NDA] ‘trust’, [noun 
103] ‘security’).'° In a number of these passages £Aníc is used to denote 
secular objects of hope.!! Yet as the Old Testament Scriptures repeatedly 
demonstrate, God's desire is that his people would make him their hope/ 
the sole object of their hope (e.g. Pss. 14:6 [LXX 13:6]; 40:4 [39:5]; 
65:5 [64:6]; 71:5 [70:5]; 73:28 [72:28]; 94:22 [93:22]; 142:5 [141:6]). 
This comes out most clearly in the Psalms where the noun é£Aníg and 
the verb &An(Go represent the attitude of those who look to God alone 
for salvation (see, e.g., LXX Pss. 61:8 [62:7]; 64:6 [65:5]). Throughout 
the Psalms God is characteristically 6 oóGov roug £An(Govrog ¿mÀ o£ 
(lit. ‘the Saviour of those who hope in you’; LXX Ps. 16:7 [17:7]). Asa 
divine predicate in the LXX Psalms, £Aníc represents the Hebrew NONA 
(refuge, shelter’, 13:6 [14:6]; 60:4 [61:4]; 61:8 [62:8]; 90:9 [91:9]; 
141:6 [142:6] translated elsewhere in the LXX by such terms as Bon0óg 
[‘helper’, 61:9 (62:9)] or katapuyń ['refuge', 103:18 (104:18)]), noa 
(‘confidence’, ‘trust’, 39:5 [40:4]; 64:6 [65:5]; 71:5 [70:5]) and Taw 
(‘hope’, 146[145]:5). For the LXX translators, to make God one’s ‘hope’ 
meant trusting him for saving help or deliverance or protection. Here the 
difference between hope and trust begins to fade. 

While the saving in view here is primarily from troubles and dis- 
tresses in this life, for some writers the horizon of hope did stretch 
beyond the present life. It embraced both *Yahweh's coming in glory, 
his reign over a new earth, the conversion of Israel and the nations, and 
the new covenant, based on the forgiveness of sins'.'? In 2 Maccabees 
we have both the hope (£AníGoyuev [imi TH 0£23]) that (671) God will 
restore the nation of Israel (ac £Aerjoet Kai ETLOUVaEEL EK Tfjg OTTO 


$ Gramcord. 7 BDB,876. 8 BDB,105. ° BDB, 105. 

10 BDB, 105; R. Bultmann, ‘2Amic’, TDNT, 2: 521. 

! Eg. a wage (Deut. 24:15), temporal security (Judg. 18:7), other humans (Jer. 17:5), 
physical health (2 Macc. 9:22). 
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TÓv o0pavóv eic TOV &ytov TéTIOV, 2:18) as well as the hope of a glori- 
ous resurrection as expressed in 2 Macc. 7:14: kai yevópuevoc npóc TO 
TEAEUTaV OUTWG Edn aiperóv peroAMAácoovrac ÓT’ ávOpómov TAG 
ÓTÒ TOO 0£00 npooðokâv £An(8ag TAAL åvaorýocoðat OT’ adToO 
coi èv yàp avdotacic cic Cwrv ovK Eotat. The martyr is able to 
face death with integrity (xa8apdc) because he puts his trust entirely in 
God (ravr£AOg ¿mì TO kupío TETIOLBWG, 2 Macc. 7:40). The mother 
of the seven brothers martyred in 2 Maccabees, we are told, was able to 
face this horrific ordeal courageously (còp xoc) dia Tag £ri kópiov 
éAttidac (‘because of her hope in the Lord’, 7:20). What, then, was the 
content of her hope? She tells us in v. 23: 6 TOÔ kóopou KTÍOTNG ... TO 
TiveOpa Kai Thy Gor|v Liv náv &no8(8ootv per £Aéouc. By con- 
trast, the ungodly have óórjAoig £Anío1v (‘uncertain hopes’, 2 Macc. 
7:34) or kevÌ f| £Aric (‘empty hope’, Wis. 3:11) and only the prospect 
of judgment after death (2 Macc. 7:34—7; Wis. 3:18). The content of 
£Aríc, then, is the twin hope of deliverance at the final judgment and 
the enjoyment of eternal life. 

These two elements reappear in the New Testament. What is distinct- 
ive in the New Testament ‘is the claim that this hope, founded upon 
God's promise to Israel, is fulfilled for believers in Christ, whether Jew 
or Gentile'.? In fact, in Acts 26:6 Paul claims to be on trial because of 
this very hope: ¿m? £An(ó1 tS Eig TOUS marépog Aôv &nayysA(ag 
yevoyévng ÓTÒ Tod 0£00 (26:6). This hope, he tells us is the £An(G0g 
Kai &vaoróosoG vekpôv (‘hope and resurrection of the dead’, 23:6), 
a resurrection that embraces both the Gixaíov Te xoi &ó(kov (24:15; 
implying a coming judgment for the latter, cf. 24:25). This future res- 
urrection can be the content of Christian hope, because, as we shall 
see, it is grounded in the past resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
(¿Anida GGoav 8v ávaorácsog '"Inoo0 XpioroO £k vekpôv, | Pet. 1:3; 
cf. 1 Pet. 1:21). As Bultmann notes: ‘Christian hope rests on the divine 
act of salvation accomplished in Christ, and, since this is eschatological, 
hope itself is an eschatological blessing. While in some passages 
£Aníg retains the more temporal meaning of deliverance in the present 
life (as we saw in the Psalms), on the whole, the primary benefit denoted 
by éAtric is the eschatological salvation of believers to eternal life with 
God. This observation is made by Hoffmann, who notes that ‘[i]n many 
passages &Aníc denotes not the personal attitude but the objective benefit 
of salvation towards which hope is directed ... Where v[er]b or noun are 


13 Wieland, Salvation, 29. 4 R. Bultmann, ‘éAtic’, TDNT, 2: 532. 
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used absolutely without further qualification the reference is usually to 
the eschatological fulfillment.’ 

The noun £Aníc appears three times in 1 Peter (with the verb £An(Go 
occuring twice, 1:13; 3:5). The close link noted in our Old Testament 
survey between hoping in God and trusting God also appears in 1:21: 
wate TAV ToT buGv Kai Ania civar cic Ogóv (‘so that your faith 
and hope are in God’). Peter also draws lines of continuity between the 
Old and New Testaments when he calls upon wives to follow the example 
of ai áyiot yovotikec oi éATtCouacat eic 0£óv (‘the holy women who 
hoped in God’, 3:5). Twice this hope is said specifically to be cic 0£óv 
(‘in God’, 1:3; 3:5) and twice it is linked to the resurrection (1:3, 21). 
In at least three verses it is the subjective side of hope that appears to 
receive the accent (1:21; 3:5, 15). Elsewhere in the letter, however, there 
is ample evidence that the author looked towards a future, eternal life 
which transcended personal feelings of hope in this present life (e.g., 
1:4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13; 2:2, 11-12; 3:9-10, 18—22; 4:6, 13; 5:4, 6, 10). It is 
therefore reasonable to refer the ¿Ania CGoav in 1:3 to the objective, 
eschatological hope of Christians, that is, their salvation, with the death 
and resurrection of Christ as the basis and means for attaining it. Three 
factors point in this direction. First, from the context we noted earlier that 
giç &An(8a (v. 3d) is parallel to cig kAnpovopía (v. 4a), which is in turn 
parallel to cic owtnptav (v. 5c), suggesting that the ‘hope’ mentioned 
here is a reference to final salvation (as in v. 5c). Second, the future, 
objective sense of £Aníc is in keeping with the use of cic which can be 
telic in force. Dupont-Roc rightly notes that ‘[l]a dynamique de cette 
naissance oriente alors toute l'existence chrétienne “vers une espérance 
vivant,” espérance qui vise l'avenir (eig 2AT{Sa)’.!° Third, the relation- 
ship between the believer's hope and Christ's resurrection from the dead 
(argued for below) in v. 3 would suggest that the hope being spoken of 
is the hope of the future resurrection. In sum, the hope mentioned in v. 3 
can be described as the goal and result of being rebirthed and has as its 
content the future salvation of believers. 

Second, what does Peter mean when he calls it an &àn(6a C@oav (‘liv- 
ing hope’)? While Elliott defines it as a ‘lively (living) confidence in 
the power of God'," this definition does not square well with our more 
objective understanding of hope in this passage to denote the believ- 
er's future salvation. The immediate context provides the best clue for 
understanding why this hope is described as ‘living’ (CGoav): it is living 


55 E, Hoffmann, *£Aníc', NIDNTT, 2: 241. 
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because it is established and accomplished ôt’ &ávaoróosogc 'Inooó 
XpioToO £x vekpóv (‘through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead’, v. 3). While some scholars link the words ôt’? dvaotdoews 'Inooó 
Xptotod with &vayevvrjoac (making the resurrection the basis of the 
new birth), '? it is probably better to view them as being linked to ¿Ania 
C@oav (though without completely rejecting the former). At least four 
arguments can be put forward in support of this connection. First, the 
word order suggests that there is a more direct relationship between the 
words £An(8a Cdoav and 8 &vaoróosoc 'Inoo0 Xpicro0 k vekpóv 
since the latter immediately follows the former. Second, the addition of 
the words ¿k v£kpóv at the end of the clause (which seem quite redun- 
dant if the author was wanting to emphasise rebirth) creates a verbal 
contrast (CGoav ... Ek vekpóv) suggesting that such a link was in the 
mind of the author: 


eig &n(8a Gocav 
oU óávaoTóosgoc 'Inoo0 Xpioroo ¿K vEKpOV 


Third, that such a link was in the mind of the author can be suggested 
by the fact that only eighteen verses later he makes the same connec- 
tion when he writes, 0£óv Tov éyeipavta adTov £x vekpüv xai 6ó&av 
abt Sévta, dore Tiv TioTIv SGV xoi £Amí(6a civar elg Otóv 
(v. 21). Fourth, the word order of the clause (v. 3, noted above) creates 
‘an inevitable association in thought between GGoav and dvaotdoews: 
resurrection means life and makes life possible’ .'° 

What then is this ‘living hope’ (£Aní6a CGoav)? It can be described 
in various ways: it is the ‘hope of life’, the “hope of eternal life’, or the 
‘hope of resurrection life’ (or ‘the hope that is resurrection life’). It is 
the hope and blessing of future resurrection life in the presence of the 
living God (0:00 Gàvroc) grounded in the ‘resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead'. As Kühschelm notes: 'Sie versetzt die Christen in eine 
“lebendige Hoffnung", weil ihnen dadurch das “durch die Auferstehung 
Jesu Christi von den Toten" eróffnete, neue, endgültig gesicherte Leben 
bei Gott zugesprochen ist.'?? The hope that Peter is talking about, then, 
is resurrection hope: ‘[T]he hope we have can be called living: it points 
forward to life eternal by way of our own resurrection'.?! As Marshall 
writes: ‘[T]he hope of future life rests on the fact that God raised Jesus 


18 Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 45; Campbell, Honour, Shame, and the Rhetoric 
of 1 Peter, 44. 

19 Michaels, 7 Peter, 19. % Kühschelm, ‘Lebendige Hoffnung’, 203. 
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from the dead and on the reasonable inference that, if God raised Jesus, 


he will also raise those who trust in Jesus’.** This hope, then, is the ‘hope 
of life’ beyond the grave and therefore it is a ‘living hope’. 


kAnpovopuía ( ‘inheritance’, v. 4) 


The second result or benefit of the believer's rebirth is a KAnpovopia 
(‘inheritance’). The word is a compound of xAfjpog (‘land received by 
lot, allotment’, ‘lot, portion, share")? and vépo (‘to dispense, distribute’, 
‘allot’)** and refers to the portion that is given,” the ‘inheritance, pos- 
session, property’.*° The idea of inheritance follows on logically from 
the metaphor of rebirth: ‘Par conséquent ceux que Dieu a engendrés 
hériteront de plein droit, grâce au Christ.” This relationship between 
rebirth and inheritance along with the parallelism that we noted between 
KAnpovouta and owtnpia (and éATic in v. 3), suggests both its divine 
origin, eschatological nature, and gracious character. 

As most commentators acknowledge, the language of inheritance 
is drawn principally from the Old Testament.” The noun KAnpovopta 
appears 183 times in the Old Testament (and another 41x in the 
Apocrypha)? most of the time (approximately 140x) rendering, where 
there is a Hebrew original, nomi ( possession, property, inheritance’), 
and in some cases words of the stem U^ (inherit, take possession of"). 
In the Old Testament the land of Canaan was regarded as the kAnpovopta 
God promised to his people: trv yfjv Xavaav aóTn Eotat Üjüiv eic 
KAnpovopiav yf; Xavaav ovv oic ópíoic adtiic (Num. 34:2; cf. Lev. 
25:23; Num. 32:19; Deut. 2:12). The promise of the Land of Canaan 
as an inheritance goes back to God's promise to Abraham in Gen. 12: 
xoi EAaBev ABpap trv Xapav yuvoika a700 kai Tov AwT vidv ToO 
d5eAbou ... HAVov elc yv Xavaav ... Kai óó0n xópioc TH ABpay 
xoi cimev abTG TÔ onéppat{ oou 6600 Thy yv TaUTHV (vv. 5-7). 
The point to be noted right from the outset is that it is God who gives 
the land to his people (cf. Deut. 3:20; 12:9; 19:14; Josh. 1:15; 17:4; 1 
Chron. 16:18; 2 Chron. 20:11). God's right to give the land to his people 
derives from the fact that, as Schelkle points out, the owner of the land 
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was Yahweh (e.g., Exod. 19:5; Ps. 24:1 [23:1]), and so his giving of the 
land to them is an act of pure and sovereign grace.^! 

It should also be noted that the giving of land to his people as 
xAnpovouía is much more than just the handing over of a piece of 
turf. In giving the land as KAnpovoyta, ‘it invests the occupation of the 
land with greater significance: occupation involves the enjoyment of a 
filial relationship with God; it is not merely the possession of a piece 
of real estate’.*? And so in giving his people his land as kAànpovopía, 
‘God reveals that he considers Israel to be his “son’”’.** For this reason 
the land is also spoken of as KAnpovoptav kupíou (2 Sam. 14:16) or 
TH kAnpovopuíav pou (Jer. 2:7; cf. Jer. 16:18, trv yv pou ... TÀV 
xAnpovopíav pou). Such statements only makes sense ‘if the language 
of inheritance connotes the idea of Israel's *sonship" ’.** God can give the 
land to Israel because it belongs to him and not to its current inhabitants. 
Miller concludes: ‘[T]he land, then, represents Yahweh's solidarity with 
the nation to which he has bound himself in covenant'.? This intimacy 
1s then mirrored in two related assertions in the Old Testament. First, not 
only is the land spoken of as Yahweh's inheritance, but also the nation 
of Israel itself (see, e.g., Deut. 4:20; 32:8-9; 1 Kgs 8:51, 53; 1 Sam. 
10:1; 2 Sam. 20:19). Second, not only is Israel referred to as Yahweh's 
inheritance, and not only is the land spoken of as Israel's inheritance, but 
Yahweh himself is to be Israel's true inheritance (see, e.g., Num. 18:20; 
Ps. 16:5 [15:5]; Ezek. 44:28). 

In the koine period kAnpovopía continued to have the idea of 
inheritance or property (see, e.g., P.Oxy. 14.1638; 19.2231; 27.2474; 
63.4390; P.Ryl. 2.108; P.Tebt. 213). In later Judaism the notion of 
inheritance became a ‘Metapher für das eschatologische Heilsgut des 
(ewigen) Lebens’.*° While it was often still tied to the land, the lan- 
guage of inheritance included such notions as the inheriting of the 
whole earth (CD I 7; 1 En. 5:7; Jub. 22:14; 4 Ezra 6:55f.), eternal life 
(Pss. Sol. 14:10; 1 En. 40:9; T. Job 18), the coming aeon (4 Ezra 7:96; 
2 En. 50:2; 66:6), and a heavenly inheritance (4 Ezra 7:9, 17; 1 En. 
39:8). In the New Testament the noun kAnpovopta appears only four- 
teen times (with the verb xAnpovopéo appearing seventeen times). 
The word occurs outside of 1 Peter (1:4) in Mark (2x) Luke—Acts (4x), 
the Pauline epistles (5x) and Hebrews (2x). In a number of instances 
the word kAnpovopía is used to speak of the inheritance of property 
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or possessions (Mk 12:7 = Mt. 21:38 = Lk. 20:14; Lk. 12:13; Acts 7:5; 
Gal. 3:18; Heb. 11:8). Once it is used to speak of the saints as God's 
inheritance (Tfjg kAnpovouíag ato £v roig &yíoic, Eph. 1:18). 
In all of its other occurrences kAnpovopía carries soteriological and 
eschatological connotations (Acts 20:32; Eph. 1:14; 5:5; Col. 3:24; 
Heb. 9:15; 1 Pet. 1:4). 

It is clear that Peter also conceived of the kAnpovopía of v. 4 in 
soteriological and eschatological terms. Five pieces of evidence sub- 
stantiate this judgment. First, the immediate context, as we noted above 
(and will argue below), indicates that cig kAnpovopía is another way of 
describing the owtnptav Etotunv &mokoAuQ0fivat £v karp £oxéro 
(v. 5), which, as the words ¿v kaip@ £oxéro (‘in the last time") indicate, 
is a future event. Second, as Achtemeier rightly points out, *by definition 
an inheritance points to the future’ .*’ Third, this last point was substanti- 
ated by our consideration of inheritance language in the New Testament 
which, when used to speak of the believers’ inheritance, pointed pri- 
marily to its eschatological nature. Fourth, the phrase rerpnpévrv £v 
ovpavoic eic Ópàg suggests an inheritance that is awaiting believers, 
not one that is here and now in their possession. Fifth, the three adjec- 
tives modifying KAnpovopia — &$0aprogc (‘imperishable, incorruptible, 
immortal’), áu(avroc (‘undefiled, pure’), and ónápavrog (‘unfading’) — 
contrast the permanence of this future reward with the transitoriness of 
the present, once again pointing to its eschatological nature.** Perhaps 
F. W. Beare has best captured the sense of the three alpha privatives when 
he notes that ‘[t]he paronomasia of the three verbals is most effective; 
the inheritance is untouched by death, unstained by evil, unimpaired 
by time'.?? Each of these words emphasises the fact that the inheritance 
which Peter is speaking about is an eternal and hence eschatological one. 
In Israel's history, the *inheritance' was often lost through foreign inva- 
sions and deportations, defiled due to idolatry or immorality, and ravaged 
by war, pestilence or famine. By contrast, says Peter, this eternal inherit- 
ance is imperishable, undefiled and unfading because it is being kept £v 
ovpavotic (lit. ‘in heavens’), that is, God's dwelling place. 


owtnpia (‘salvation’, v. 5) 


In discussing the use of the term owtnpia (‘salvation’) in an early 
Christian text, a range of possible backgrounds must be taken into 
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account. The noun owtnpia was widely used in the Greco-Roman 
world to denote deliverance or preservation (Herodotus 5.98; 7.172; 
Plato, Leg. 647b; Prot. 321b; 354b; Thucycides 6.83; Euripides, Orest. 
1178; Aeschines, Ctes. 3.134; Aeschylus, Pers. 508; Xenophon, Cyr. 
4.1.2), safety (Thucydides 2.60; Herodotus 4.98; Sophocles, Aj. 1080; 
Aeschylus, Eum. 909; Plato, Resp. 433c; 425e; Prot. 356d; Aristotle, 
Pol. 1321b21), a way or means of safety (Aeschylus, Sept. 209; 
Pers. 735; Euripides, Orest. 778; Aristophanes, Eq. 12), a safe return 
(Demosthenes, Poly. 50:16; 57.20; Aeschylus, Pers. 797; Ag. 343, 1238), 
security (Isocrates, Paneg. [Or.] 4.95; Plato, Menex. 240d; Leg. 921d), 
preservation (Aristotle, Mete. 355a20; Metaph. 396b34; 397a31; 397b6; 
cf. Plato, Prot. 321b), and bodily health or well-being (Hippocrates, 
Epid. 1.12; Acut. 11; Morb. 2.26; Fract. 31; Prorrh. 2.14; Artic. 65; cf. 
BGU, 2.380, 423, 632). This last sense of the term is well attested in the 
papyri, appearing mostly in personal letters inquiring after the health 
of the addressee (P.Oxy. 14.1766; 17.2151; 36.2788; 42.3607; 47.3364; 
62.4340; 67.4627), or as a prayer wish (to the gods) for the good health 
(P.Oxy. 21.2609; 42.3065; 55.3810), safety (P.Oxy. 6.935, 939; 14.1666; 
cf. 12.1409), or preservation of the addressee (P.Oxy. 1.138; 6.933; 
7.1070). Of interest is P.Oxy. 55.3781, a circular letter announcing the 
ooTnpía of all humankind at the accession of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian (25 August AD 117): 


¿mì owtnp{a ToO oóvmavr[oc] &vOpómov ysvoug lors 
Tiv mysuovíav mapà ToO 0&00 moTpóg S10dEdéxO[ov] 
Abtoxpdtopa Katoapa Tpoiavóv "Apior[ov] Xepaoróv 
Teppavikòv Aoktkóv IHHapOtkóv. 


In religious contexts owtnpia carries all of the same connotations 
depicted so far, except that in these contexts it is the gods who provide 
owtnpta from the various perils of life. For the Gnostics it was the 
revelation of yvàoig (the knowledge of god) that brought salvation. 
Such salvation was understood in terms of the release of the soul from 
the prison of the body at death.^' In the mystery religions salvation or 
deliverance was achieved ‘through the initiate’s sharing in the experience 
of the dying and rising god through the actions of the mystery cult'.? 
Initiation into salvation was gained through participation in a sacra- 
mental ritual *by which they [the initiates] were said to die and be born 


4 See, e.g., Plato, Leg. 903b; Marcus Aurelius, Med. 10.1.3. 
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again'.? The god is the 0£óc osouwopévog as illustrated in the following 
verse quoted by Julius Firmicus Maternus in his De errore profanarum 
religionum (22.1): 


Ooppeire uóorat ToO 0700 c£ogouévou 
Écrat yap rfiv £k móvov ournpía. 


According to Green, owtnpta, for the mysteries, ‘meant primarily deliv- 
erance from the tyranny of an oppressive and capricious Fate which 
could quench life at a moment's notice; it meant the promise of a better 
life beyond the grave'.^ 

In contrast to the broad usage of owtnpta in the general Greco- 
Roman milieu, a slightly narrower field of use emerges in the Judaism 
reflected by the LXX. The noun oornpía appears 108 times in the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Old Testament (and another 50 times in the 
Apocrypha),*° most of the time rendering, where there is a Hebrew origi- 
nal, forms of the stem YW? (the basic Hebrew root denoting salvation or 
deliverance). Chief among these occurrences is the fact that in the vast 
majority of these 108 verses God is the author of owtnpta: Tob kupíou 
fj owtnpta (LXX Ps. 3:9[8]). In a few instances owtnpta is ascribed 
to humans (Judg. 15:18; 1 Sam. 14:45; 19:5; 2 Sam. 23:12; 1 Chron. 
11:14), but in each case it is made perfectly plain that God is the real 
Saviour of his people. Although God used human ‘saviours’, he was not 
obligated to do so. In order to highlight the fact that God is not dependent 
on human agents but is altogether sovereign in the work of salvation, he 
will, at times, dispense altogether with human intermediaries. 

The actual content of owtnpia varies according to context and cir- 
cumstances; it may denote: deliverance from enemies (e.g., Exod. 14:13; 
15:2; Judg. 15:18; 1 Sam. 2:1; 1 Chron. 16:35), victory over enemies (e.g. 
1 Sam. 14:45; 2 Sam. 19:2[3]; 2 Kgs 13:17; 1 Chron. 11:14; Ps. 33:17 
[32:17]; 1 Macc. 4:25) and vindication (Ps. 71:15 [70:15]; Isa. 45:17, 
21), deliverance from death (Isa. 25:8-9; cf. Ps. 6:4—5[5-6]; note also 
Pss. 18[17], 68[67], 116[114]), deliverance from troubles and calami- 
ties (Ps. 69:13[68:14]; Job 30:15; Isa. 33:2; cf. Pss. 18[17]:19; 85[84]:7; 
91[90]:16), deliverance from sin (Ps. 51:14[50:15]; cf. Ps. 79[78]:9), 
escape (2 Sam. 15:14; Job 11:20), help (Ps. 38:22[37:23]; cf. 2 Sam. 
10:11; 1 Chron. 19:12), preservation (4 Macc. 15:2), and safety (Ps. 12:5 
[11:6]; cf. Tob. 8:4, 5, 17; 2 Macc. 14:3; 4 Macc. 15:8). Furthermore, 
God's saving action in the past, reproduced repeatedly in the present, 
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will have its climax in the future (cf. Ps. 98:7—9; Isa. 43:1—3; 60:16; 63:9; 
Jdt. 8:17; Wis. 16:6; 18:7; Sir. 16:1; 1 Macc. 5:62). 

The principal example of God's saving intervention, his salvation, 
was Israel's deliverance at the Red Sea, when 'the Lord saved Israel that 
day from the Egyptians’ (Exod. 14:30). What God's deliverance of his 
people at the Red Sea also illustrates is the fact that salvation is histori- 
cal. Unlike the Gnosticism of later centuries, salvation was not based on 
a secret knowledge of God revealed privately to its initiates. Nor was 
it based on some mystical union with a god through sacramental ritual 
as in the mystery religions. Instead salvation was rooted in this historic 
event of the Exodus where God stepped in to save his people. Green sug- 
gests that ‘[i]t is no exaggeration to say that this rescue from Egypt ... 
determined the whole future understanding of salvation by the people of 
God’.*’ In fact one of the most distinctive descriptions of God in the Old 
Testament is: ‘I am the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of slavery’ (Exod. 20:2; Deut. 5:6). 

In the New Testament the word owtnpia appears forty-five times (for- 
ty-six if you count the shorter ending of Mark [16:8]). The word occurs 
outside 1 Peter (1:5, 9, 10; 2:2) in Luke—Acts (10x), the Johannine 
corpus (1x), the Pauline epistles (18x [Romans 5x, 2 Corinthians 4x, 
Ephesians 1x, Philippians 3x, 1 Thessalonians 2x, 2 Thessalonians 1x, 
2 Timothy 2x]), Hebrews (7x), 2 Peter (1x) Jude (1x), and Revelation 
(3x). In a number of these citations the more secular-historical sense of 
deliverance that we saw in the LXX is evident. The initial Old Testament 
colouring of ovTnpía in the New Testament can be seen in a number of 
Old Testament quotations and allusions (Lk. 1:69; Acts 7:25; 13:47; 2 
Cor. 6:2; Heb. 5:9). Luke 1:69 and 71 refer to owtnpta in the sense of 
‘messianic deliverance from the hands of national enemies'.? On three 
Occasions it is used in the sense of deliverance from present distress or 
trouble (2 Cor. 1:6; Phil. 1:19; Heb. 1:7). In Acts 27:34 Paul encourages 
all those on the ship ueroAofieiv rpoó$fjc; TOOTO yap mpóc Tfjg Ópe- 
TÉpag OwTnpiac ómápyxsi. ‘Otherwise ooTnpía regularly refers to sal- 
vation in the supernatural-eschatological sense’ (see, e.g., Rom. 13:11; 
1 Thess. 5:9; 2 Tim. 2:10; Heb. 5:9; 9:28). 

In the same way, 1 Peter's use of the word owtnpia (1 Pet. 1:5, 9, 10; 
2:2) is consistently eschatological, and it is clear that Peter conceived of 
salvation as future here in v. 5. Three pieces of evidence substantiate this 
judgment. First, Peter describes the believer's salvation (oornpía) as 


47 Green, Meaning of Salvation, 16. — 5 Gramcord. 
* K. H. Schelkle, ‘owtnpia’, EDNT, 3: 327. — ?? Ibid. 
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something that is &rrokoAuQOfjvoi ¿v karp £oxéro (‘to be revealed in 
the last time’, 1:5c). Here Peter is not thinking of the ‘times’ or the ‘ages’ 
in a generalised sense (that seems to be more the sense of v. 20 where 
Peter uses the genitive plural xpóvov, ‘times’). Instead, Peter's use of 
the singular xoipá (‘time’) modified by the adjective £oyéro (‘last’) 
points to that final point in time when the salvation of believers will take 
place. This seems to be in keeping with the temporal use of the dative 
to denote a point in time (with the £v being added for clarification)?! In 
this case, the adjective €oydtw leaves us in no doubt as to what point 
in time: the ‘last’ or end point. Moreover, this salvation is described 
by Peter as now being ‘ready’ (£ro(pmv) but still awaiting unveiling 
(&mokoAuQ0fjvoi) on the last day (£v karp éoxdTw). The inclusion 
of the adjective Etotunv (‘ready’) indicates the writer's sense of immi- 
nence with regard to this final unveiling (cf. 4:7, 17). What is decisive 
here though is that this salvation, while ready, will not be unveiled until 
the last day (kaip@ &oxéáro). 

Second, it is clear from the context (see the next point) that the ‘sal- 
vation’ (coTnpía) mentioned here is another way of describing the 
‘inheritance’ (kAnpovopta; see argument [3] below) mentioned in the 
previous verse (v. 4), which we have already noted is certainly future. 
Third, salvation is presented here as the divinely apponted goal (telic 
cic) for which believers are presently being protected. Verses 4 and 5 
actually form a minor chiasm in which both the verbs of protection and 
the nouns 'inheritance' and 'salvation' complement each other: 


A cic KAnpovoptav 
B TETNP MEV ... eig OGG 
B’ TOUG... ópoupoupévouc 
A’ cic owtTnptav 


The divine (0£00) preservation (6poupoupévouc) of Christians (Ópàg ... 
tous ) described here is parallel to the description of the divine (Ev oópa- 
voic) preservation (rernpgnuévmnv) of their inheritance, and adds further 
certainty to the promise of the new inheritance into which they have 
been born. As Schelkle points out, ‘[d]er Gott, der in Himmel das Erbe 
bewahrt [re rnpnuévnyv], bewahrt [bpoupouuévoO] auf Erden die Söhne 
des Erbes'.? Peter wants to assure his readers that they will certainly 
receive this inheritance, that future salvation will be theirs. But how does 
God actually protect believers? We know from the broader context that 


5 BDF, §200. © Schelkle, Petrusbriefe, 32. 
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he does not keep them from persecution or suffering.” Instead we are 
told that God protects them so that they will receive their inheritance, 
eschatological salvation. 

This raises the question of the relationship of two prepositional 
phrases ¿v 8uváyei 0200 (‘by the power of God") and Stà ní(or&og 
(‘through faith’). Both prepositions (£v and 614) are dependent on the 
articular participle Toc ... $poupouuévouc, and both depict instru- 
mentality (‘by, through, by means of’). However, the word order dem- 
onstrates the primacy of the power of God, both by the placement of 
the words ¿v duvdpet 0200 in the emphatic position at the beginning 
of the sentence and by their insertion between the article and participle 
on which they depend (tovc v 8uváyei 0700 $poupoupévouc).^* The 
participle 5poupoupévoug (‘being guarded’) is passive indicating that 
the believer is being guarded by God's power, rather than the believers’ 
use of that power. Robertson suggests that the 614 phrase depicts inter- 
mediate agency (‘faith’), while the £v phrase portrays immediate agency 
(‘the power of God").? The prepositional phrase 81à Tiotews (‘through 
faith’) indicates ‘the instrument whereby the divine protection becomes 
a reality’.°° Christian faith is the visible evidence of the unseen power 
of God which enables, sustains and preserves that trust. God’s power 
protects believers because his power is the means (£v) by which their 
faith is sustained. While God will not necessarily protect believers from 
persecution or suffering, he does promise to sustain their faith until they 
come into their inheritance. In the end it is God's power that enables the 
believer to remain faithful until the end. 


Future salvation and present suffering (vv. 6-9) 


These four verses (vv. 6—9) constitute the second of three subunits 
(vv. 3-5, 6-9, 10-12) in which God is praised for his saving work. The 
Greek prepositional phrase ¿v @ (lit., ‘in this’) links this subunit with 
what has gone before. More than that, it carries the theme of salvation 
over into the present unit making it the basis for the rejoicing of vv. 6 
and 8. So while there appears to be a shift in focus from the future 
salvation of vv. 3—5 to the problem of present suffering in vv. 6-9, it 


5 See the Introduction. 

% Wendland, * “Stand Fast in the True Grace of God!" ', 42-5, refers to this practice of 
Peter's as ‘syntactic’ or ‘lexical disjunction’ (see p. 42 for his definition; he includes 1 Pet. 
1:5 among his examples which also include 1:10, 11, 19; 2:12; 3:3, 16; 4:1, 12; 5:1, and I 
would add 1:13, 14, 15, 18; 2:5, 15, 18; 3:1, 2, 4, 7, 17, 19; 4:2, 8; 5:2). 

55 Robertson, Word Pictures, 82. 5 Achtemeier, / Peter, 97. 
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is actually the theme of salvation that continues to be the focus. The 
discussion on suffering, faith and love, while important, is more of a 
digression. 


Structure 


The key to the structure of vv. 6—9 is found in the two occurrences of the 
verb àyoAA1Go0€ (vv. 6, 8), which, in both of its occurrences, is related 
to the theme of salvation (vv. 3-5, 9). The second &yoAAtàc0e (v. 8b) 
is a resumption of the first (v. 6a) with the discussion between them 
(vv. 6b-8a) being more of a digression (or concession ['although...']). 
The main thought of this passage can be expressed in one sentence: (v. 
6a) £v à åyaA obe ... (v. 8b) [AyaAALGoV_e resuming the theme of 
rejoicing in salvation, v. 6a] xopà ávekAoArro kai Sed0Eaopévy [v. 
9] kopuGópevor TO TéAog TG TIOTEWS [onov] oornpíav Puxdv. The 
rejoicing of which Peter speaks seems to form something of an inclusio 
(vv. 6a and 8b-9) bracketing his discussion on faith (vv. 6b-7b and vv. 
8a-b), which in turn brackets mention of the eschatological reward for 
faith (v. 7c). The basic structure of vv. 6-9 can be charted like this: 


A Rejoicing in salvation (v. 6a) 
B Faith despite trials (vv. 6b-7b) 
C The eschatological reward for faith (v. 7c) 
B* Faith despite not seeing (v. 8a-b) 
A’ Rejoicing in salvation (vv. 8b-9) 


Looking at the above structure we note: (1) the theme of eschatological 
salvation brackets the whole discussion (A, A^) and is found at the heart 
of it (C), demonstrating the importance of salvation in this passage; (2) B 
and B' find their fulfilment in C: the faith that is tried and proved genu- 
ine (vv. 6b-7b [B]) will result in (cic) eschatological reward (Érratvov 
xai 6ó&av koi ruv [C]); the faith that does not see now (v 8a-b [B’]) 
will one day see because its object (v. 7d, "Inoo0 Xp1ioroO) will one 
day be revealed (v 7d, &rokoAów et [C]); (3) the theme of joy in salva- 
tion is the key to the whole discussion. The thought here is: A despite B; 
A’ despite B^ (joy [A] [v 6a] is possible despite trials [B] [vv. 6b-7b]); 
joy [A^] [v. 8bc] is possible despite not seeing [B^] [v. 8a-b]). What is 
the basis for such a joy? The answer is salvation (v. 6a, ¿v @ [= vv. 
3-5]; v. 9b, co rnpíav i uxóv) realised now in Christ (v. 8b, cig Sv) but 
awaiting consummation at his revelation (v. 7d, £v &ámokoAówU ei "Incoó 
XptoToO). Elliott writes: “The exultation or exuberant demonstration of 
gladness spoken of in verse 6 is the joyous response to the threefold 
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benefactions enumerated in vv. 3—5. In v. 8, the future exaltation (salva- 
tion) is the reason for present exultation.’*’ 


Digression 


The question that concerns us now is this: If the main thought of the pas- 
sage is salvation, then what is the purpose of the digression on the trying 
of faith through suffering (especially vv. 6b-7b, but also 8ab)? Perhaps 
a clue to this answer can be found in 1 Pet. 4:12, which counsels believ- 
ers to ‘not be surprised at the fiery trial coming upon you to test you, as 
though something strange were happening to you'. Here Peter turns to 
address the reaction of surprise that believers might be feeling in the face 
of persistent and intense suffering. Before their conversion, these Gentile 
believers probably did not experience any form of religious persecution 
or marginalisation in their tolerant Hellenistic context. But now, hav- 
ing accepted the message of the gospel, they were experiencing social 
persecution, ostracism, marginalisation, and hostility. They may have 
regarded these experiences as quite ‘strange’ (Gévoc) or foreign to what 
they might have expected as the blessing of salvation. They may even 
have started wondering if something had not gone very wrong indeed. 
As a result, their experience of suffering may have begun to undermine, 
to a degree, their experience of salvation. Far from being a sign of God's 
presence among them, they may have begun to see their suffering as 
a sign of God's absence. It is possible that such a questioning may lie 
behind Peter's comments in 1:8: ov oU ióóvrec &yamare, eic Ov Gott 
ur] OpGvteg miotevovtec È &yoAM ace. And so in this present sec- 
tion (1:6—9) Peter explains to his readers that their experience of suffer- 
ing should not be considered as something ‘strange’, in fact quite the 
opposite: it is a badge of their authentic membership in the community 
of the saved. Peter will explain in this section that suffering is a cru- 
cial component in the process of salvation: it authenticates faith (this is 
the sense of Gokípuov in v. 7a), which, when proved genuine (v. 7a-b), 
results in eschatological salvation (vv. 7c and 9). 


Content 


® 


év w dyoAAiáo0e ... ayaadiadobe (vv. 6-8) 


At the beginning of this new subunit an interest in salvation is signalled by 
the prepositional phrase £v à, which has its antecedent in the foregoing 


57 Elliott, 7 Peter, 339. 
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discussion on salvation in vv. 3—5. What, specifically, is the antecedent to 
which the relative pronoun ĝ at the beginning of v. 6 refers? Three main 
interpretations have been put forward: (1) @ is masculine and refers back 
to either Oeóç or 'Inoo0 XpioToO in v. 3; (2) Ó is masculine and refers 
back to KkaipG [£ox&ro] in v. 5; (3) @ is neuter and refers back to the 
entire thought expressed in vv. 3—5. The first view is attractive in that it 
not only ties vv. 6—9 to the main clause in v. 3, but also finds a parallel 
in v. 8: cig Ov ['InooO XpioTo0] ... dyaAArGoGe (‘in whom [= Jesus 
Christ] ... you rejoice’). This view is unlikely, though, because there are 
too many intervening words between the relative pronoun à and 0£óg 
or 'Inoo0 XpioroO. This suggests that perhaps view (2) may be bet- 
ter because kaip@ not only immediately precedes the relative pronoun, 
but also agrees with it grammatically (in number and possibly gender). 
The problem is that such an interpretation requires that &yoAAtàcO0e be 
understood as present in form but future in meaning (i.e., ‘at that time 
[£v kaip@ &oxéáro] you will rejoice’). While that is possible," it is how- 
ever preferable, with Achtemeier, ‘to find a meaning that could allow 
the present tense its normal function' ^? The third view, which sees the 
entire content of vv. 3-5 as the antecedent of the £v @ is probably the 
best. The prepositional phrase ¿v @ is used in four other places in 1 Peter 
(2:12; 3:16; 3:19; 4:4), and each time it bears an adverbial/conjunctive 
force ‘connect[ing] with the situation described in what precedes’. In 
2:12 and 3:16 it is clearly temporal. In 4:4, ¿v Ô functions adverbially 
referring to the circumstances described by the foregoing verses (vv. 
2-3), in this case to the fact that Peter's readers are no longer behaving 
like their Gentile neighbours. Here ¿v Ó expresses a causal connection 
between the believers’ new behaviour and the abuse they receive from 
their unbelieving contemporaries. In a similar way the ¿v à of 1:6 should 
also be construed as causal (‘for that reason’, ‘because of that’).°' As 
such, ‘it reaches back to the entire content of vv. 3—5, focusing on the 
eschatological hope of believers. They rejoice now because of the inher- 
itance that most certainly awaits them’. 

The verb &yaAA(ào0& (v. 6a; present middle indicative of dyaAAt- 
áw, ‘to be exceedingly joyful, exult, be glad, overjoyed’),® then, is the 
‘joyous response to the threefold benefactions enumerated in vv. 3-5’. 


58 On the futuristic present see, e.g., BDF, $323; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 535-7. 
5 Achtemeier, / Peter, 100.  BDAG, 727. 

9! Brox, Petrusbrief, 63; Fink, ‘Use and Significance of en hdi in 1 Peter’, 35. 
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The verb dyaAAidw (normally as the middle &yoAAiéopat) and the cor- 
responding noun &yoAMaocig (‘extreme gladness’, ‘exultation’) occur 
only in the LXX, New Testament, and those writers dependent on them.“ 
These words refer to both the public expression of cultic joy as well as 
individual rejoicing over God's acts of salvation.^ While the rejoicing 
in view here is primarily a rejoicing over God's past acts of salvation, 
&yoAMóéopat was also used as an eschatological term. In the exilic and 
post-exilic prophets ‘Israel’s rejoicing in his God, even in wretched situ- 
ations, broadened out to include anticipatory gratitude for final salvation 
and messianic joy'.*' So, for example, in Isa. 61:10 we read, xoi edopo- 
oóvr cůþġpavðńcovta ¿mi kópiov &yaAM éo00  puxn pou ¿mi TG 
Kupiw évé8uoev yáp ue iu&rtov oo Tnpíou koi xirüva e0$pooóvng. 

In the New Testament, &àyoAAtóopot (11x; 3x in 1 Peter) is used in 
a similar way to the LXX: it designates the ‘joy and exultation over the 
salvation which God has given and promised through Jesus’. Luke 
1:14 speaks of the joy (&yoAAM(aocic) that attended the birth of John the 
Baptist (cf. 5:35), who himself rejoiced (£ok(prnoev ¿v &yoMu osi) 
in his mother's womb when she met the mother of the Messiah (Lk. 
1:44), who in turn rejoiced in the work of salvation that had begun in 
her: Meyoauvet rj uxri uou. Tov kÜpiov, koi HYAAAtacEev TO mveOuá 
uou émi TQ OE TQ ovTf|pí pou (Lk. 1:46-7). In Lk. 10:21 Jesus himself 
ryoAAiécoro [£v] TH nveópori TH &yío because of the revelation of 
God's saving purposes. In Mt. 5:12, rejoicing (yatpete kai &yoAAtàcO0e) 
is possible despite persecution because (671) of the anticipation (by faith) 
of eschatological reward (6 uio0óg ópóv TOAUG Ev roig o0pavoig [an 
idea similar to 1 Pet. 1:6]). In Acts 16:34, it is the present experience 
of this salvation that is attended with rejoicing: ryoaAAiéoaro nemo- 
TEUKOG TH BEG (‘he rejoiced greatly having believed in God’). Other 
than our present passage (1 Pet. 1:6—9) it is the “eschatological act of 
divine salvation which is supremely the theme of rejoicing' (e.g., 1 Pet. 
4:13; Jude 24; Rev. 19:7). 

The question that now concerns us is: When does the rejoicing of 1 Pet. 
1:6 take place? Is it present rejoicing in anticipation of a future salvation, 
or is it future rejoicing at the consummation of salvation? Some scholars 
have argued that while &yoAAi&o0& is present in form, it is future in 


6 R. Bultmann, ‘dyoAAtcouar, cyadAtacic’, TDNT, 1: 19. 

$6 This is especially prominent in the Psalms, e.g., LXX Pss. 9:15 [9:14]; 12:6 [13:5]; 
Ps. 20:2 [21:1]; 51:14 [50:14]. 

© E. Beyreuther, *&àyaMáopav', NIDNTT, 2: 353. 
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meaning, and so the rejoicing spoken of occurs in the future.” Goppelt 
is representative of this view: ‘It [&yoAA1860&] promises, rather, as a 
futuristic present tense a coming joy at the consummation.'"' Yet such 
an interpretation does not suit the immediate context. Instead, it is more 
natural to understand &yaAAtàcO0e as being present both in form and 
meaning. Three arguments substantiate this judgment. First, this seems 
to be the natural way to understand the same verb only two verses later 
(v. 8). There àyoAAt&cOe stands in parallel to &yamá&re which is clearly 
a present indicative and not a future (in form or meaning). It would be 
quite unnatural to translate &yom&re ... &yaAM o0 as, ‘[whom = dv] 
you love ... [in whom = eig dv] you will rejoice’. It is better, then, to 
translate all three indicatives as present: ‘you rejoice ... you love ... 
you rejoice’ (rendering &yoAA1ào0& ... &yam&re ... &yoAào0& [vv. 
6a, 8a,b]). Second, this view is also better able to account for the present 
tense circumstantial participles in v. 8 (i.e., ópGvrec and mLoTEvovTEs). 
Third, by analogy, the theme of (present) rejoicing in suffering surfaces 
again in 4:13: GAAG kaðò KOLWwvEITE roig ToO XpioroO moOrpactv 
xatpete ... &yoAAuipevor (‘but to the degree that you share in the suf- 
ferings of Christ, rejoice with great joy’). 

Hence it is not necessary to argue with Martin ‘that action of the par- 
ticiple [AurrO0Évrsc] is [temporally] antecedent to the action of the main 
verb [&yoAAit&o0e]'." Instead, the participle and verb should be con- 
strued as contemporaneous.” The relationship indicated by the use of 
the aorist participle AummOévreg (lit. ‘having been afflicted’) is that of 
concession: ‘in this you rejoice, though now for a little while, if neces- 
sary, you are afflicted by various trials'." The concessive participle 
AumnÉvrec implies that the rejoicing is in fact a present reality in spite 
of the suffering. Hence, ‘the aorist participle is simultaneous in time with 
the “rejoicing” earlier in this verse'.^ Neither should we identify the 
AummOÉvreg as causal (as Selwyn mistakenly does).’° This would imply 
that suffering is intrinsically joyful, not, as Aurr]0évreg suggests, rather 
painful. Instead, as de Villiers points out, ‘the main theme in the preced- 
ing verses centres round the blessings God has given the Christians and 
the expectation for the future, which gives them reason for rejoicing des- 
pite all their afflictions. It is not the suffering that gives them ground to 


10 Michaels, 7 Peter, 27; Goppelt, 7 Peter, 88-9; Martin, ‘Present Indicative’, 310-12. 
1 Goppelt, / Peter, 88-9. 7? Martin, ‘Present Indicative’, 309. 

7 Schreiner, 7 Peter, 66, n. 28. ™ See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 634. 
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rejoice.” The basis for rejoicing in suffering, then, is the salvation spo- 
ken of in the preceding verses (vv. 3—5): ‘Hier in v 6 wird aber noch nicht 
mehr also ein unvermitteltes “Trotzem” der Freude formuliert: Trotz der 
Trauer ist jetzt schon Grund zur Freude (identisch mit dem Grund zum 
Dank an Gott vv 3—5).'* Future salvation (realised now in part), then, is 
the cause for present rejoicing in spite of present suffering. 

That such a contrast is intended by Peter is suggested by the presence 
of the temporal adverb ápr1 (‘now, at the present time’) in combination 
with the neuter ÓA(yov (used adverbially with the sense of ‘for a lit- 
tle while’, ‘a short while’). The use of Gott suggests that the suffer- 
ings denoted by the aorist participle AurrOévreg are a present reality 
for Peter's readers and not just a hypothetical possibility. The adverb 
OAM yov refers to the duration of time? and not, as Hort suggests, to the 
‘depreciation of the intrinsic importance of the sufferings endured’.*! 
Its combination with dott suggests, in the context of this letter, a con- 
trast between present suffering and future salvation. The placement of 
Get next to dAtyov suggests that Peter is making a deliberate contrast 
between the relative shortness of present suffering in comparison to the 
owtnptav E£roíunv &mokoAudOfivot £v karp £oxéro (v. 5). The note 
of ‘eschatological urgency'? is sounded in these two phrases: the idea 
of a salvation ‘ready to be revealed’ (Etotunv &mokoAuQOfivoi) is rein- 
forced by the reminder that the sufferings of the present (Gpt1) are only 
‘for a little while’ (GAtyov). The joy that is experienced even now, des- 
pite suffering, is an ‘anticipatory joy’: it rejoices in anticipation of the 
owtnptav &roí(unv ánokoAudOf|va (v. 5). 

The iva plus the subjunctive cóp£0f introduces the divine purpose 
and final outcome (introduced by cic) of the experience of suffering: 
{va TO okíurov uv TG TiotEews ... £0psOf) Eig Érraivov Kai 6óGav 
Kai Tipr|v ¿v ámokoAópei "Inoo0 XpioroO. The purpose (iva) of the 
various trials (TOLKiAOIG meipoaopoic, v. 6b), then, is ‘à tester notre foi, 
à en vérifier l'authenticité'. The author plays off the words doxiptov, 
denoting the tested genuineness of faith, and 6okipaGopévou (present 
passive participle) which refers to the testing of gold 81à mupdc. The 
reference to the testing of gold by fire is a stock comparison in Jewish 
(e.g., Zech. 13:9; Wis. 3:4—6; cf. Sir. 2:1-9) and Greco-Roman literature 
(e.g., Seneca, Prov. 5.10), though it is more likely the former that Peter 
is drawing on. 
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The contrast that Peter is making in 1 Pet. 6—7 is between authentic 
faith and gold. The phrase rroAuTipórepov xpuoíou (v. 7b) stands in 
apposition to TO Gok(puov ðv TG n(or&og (v. 7a). Faith that is tested 
‘genuine’ (Soxiytov) is more valuable than gold because the latter is 
temporary and will one day perish (xpuoíou Tod &moMupévou) while 
the former has eternal value (as v. 7c indicates). This comparison between 
gold which is perishable and genuine faith implies an argument from the 
lesser to the greater: if gold, which is perishable and hence of much less 
value, is tested, how much more will faith, which is imperishable and of 
much greater value, be tested. As Achtemeier notes: ‘The emphasis here 
is not on faith itself so much as on the nature of the faith that results from 
such trials. It is that tested and proved character of faith ... which brings 
approval from God at the last judgment.’** Divine approval at the judg- 
ment, then, is the goal toward which genuine faith looks (this is made 
explicit in v. 9). Present testing by trials, then, points toward (and are 
preliminary to) eschatological assessment at the judgment (v. 7c). 

The verb ebpeOFj (aorist passive subjunctive of ebptoxw, ‘find’) along 
with the prepositional phrase cig čmarvov Kai 8ó&av Kai miwprmv £v 
&mokoAÓU et "Inooó0 XpioroO completes the thought begun in v. 6b. The 
passive &OpeOf| (together with the &vayevvrjoac Nac of v. 3, the three 
passives [Ternpnuévnv, époupoupuévoO, &mokoAuQOf|vai] in vv. 4—5, 
and the ci déov of v. 6) along with the result clause (cic) of which it is 
a part points to the sovereign action of God. eópeOfj (like Terypnuévnv 
and dpoupoupévod) is a divine passive indicating God as the subject. 
Here it is used in the sense of 'to discover through examination' and 
refers to divine assessment of believers at the final judgment.’ The basic 
function of the (va clause (iva ... £6p£0f]), then, is ‘to extol the value, 
in God's sight, of this “genuine faith" and to affirm its ultimate (i.e., 
eschatological) significance" .*6 

That £ópeOfj refers, in this context, to eschatological assessment at 
the final judgment is shown by the two prepositional phrases of which 
it is a part: cic Érratvov Kai 8ó&av kai Try (lit., ‘for praise and glory 
and honour’) and £v &ármokoAóU eU Inoo0 XpioroO (‘at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’). Érratvvov, 8ó&av and Tiptyy, attributes that are normally 
ascribed to God (4:11; 5:11; cf. 2:12) and Jesus Christ (1:11, 21; 2:4, 6; 
5:1) in 1 Peter (and the NT), are bestowed upon believers because of the 
genuineness of their faith. This eschatological reward is the ultimate con- 
firmation of the genuineness of their faith. The idea of honour receives 
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some illumination from 2:6 where ‘honour’ (Évripov) is contrasted 
with ‘shame’ (karatcyuv0fp), and the notion of Ératvov (‘praise’) 
finds its contrast in the €xd{xnotv (‘punishment’) of v. 14. These con- 
trasts support the ‘insight that the basic element in all three is vindica- 
tion “at the time when Jesus Christ is revealed" '.! The prepositional 
phrase ¿v &ánokoAóq et 'Inoo0 XpioT00 refers to the final revelation of 
Jesus Christ at the second coming (cf. 1:13; 4:13). This phrase brings us 
back to a similar prepositional phrase at the end of v. 5 (tig owtnptav 
Eroíunv &mokoAuQ0fivat Ev karp éoxéáro). As Bigg notes, '[i]n all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in his majesty as Judge 
and Rewarder’.** As Judge, he will vindicate true faith, and as Rewarder 
he will bestow upon it all the blessings (e.g., Érotvov koi 6ó&av koi 
Tiujv) of the owtnpta he brings. It is this very thought that enables the 
believer to rejoice despite their trials. 

The fact that Jesus Christ will one day be revealed implies that he is 
now hidden. The relative clause that follows makes this explicit with 
the őv (v. 8a) referring back to 'Inoo0 XpioroO in the previous verse 
(v. 7c) and to the words oġx i&óvreg (v. 8a) indicating that Jesus Christ 
is currently invisible to his people. Here we are confronted with another 
paradoxical aspect of the Christian life: òv od« ióóvrec åyanârte, eic 
Öv Gott ur] ópvrec mioTeOovreg È &yoAM oe. These two relative 
clauses are virtually parallel in form: 


8a. Óv obK  ióóvrsG &yom&re 
8b. cis òv äpTı ur  ópóvreg  mior&Óovreg bE &yoAào0e 


The iddvtec in v. 8a is concessive implying that love (&yomáre) for 
Christ is a present reality (hence the present active indicative) despite not 
being able to see him (oÓk iSdvtec).*° Similarly, the adverbial participle 
ópÓvreg (v. 8) is also concessive implying that rejoicing (&yoAAt&oc0z) 
is a present reality (present middle indicative) despite not seeing but 
believing all the same (ur) ópOvreg mtoT£Óovreg 5é). As Achtemeier 
Observes, 'that contrast, directly related to a central problem for the read- 
ers, namely, the discrepancy between their present experience of suffer- 
ing and their anticipated future glory, takes the form here of the tension 
between faith and sight’. The words oġk ióóvregG (v. 8a) indicate, 
as Goppelt quite rightly points out, ‘that the renewal of the individual 
(2 Cor. 4:18; 5:7) and of creation (Rom. 8:24f.; Heb. 11:3, 27) have not 
yet taken shape concretely. According to 1 Jn 3:2, one's own salvation 
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becomes visible together with Christ's becoming visible.” Once again, 
in the context of this letter, this contrast has an eschatological nuance 
about it. This is reinforced by the addition of the ápri in the parallel 
phrase of v 8b: 


8a. Óv ovbK  iÓóvreG &yamáre 
8b.cig Ov Gptt pw  ópóvreg miotedvovtec ôÈ ayaAAraobe 


These verses highlight the eschatological tension that exists between 
the present (4oT1) but incomplete experience (characterised by ovx 
iddvtéEc, and ur] O6pGvtEc) of their salvation (characterised by the words 
cyanate, tratevovtec and dyoAAtGo0e) and the future consummation 
of that salvation (the owtnptav Yuxdv [v. 9] which will take place at 
the dtoxadvwet "Inoo0 Xpioroó [v. 7c]). The mention of mLOTEÓÚOVTEG 
(‘believing’) here in v. 8b provides a link back to the n(oTig of vv. 5 and 
7 (where ‘faith’ is both guarded [v. 5] and tested [v. 7]) as well as a link 
forward to the mentioned of faith’s (rí(oTic) vindication (oornpíav) in 
v. 9. In 1 Peter, the verb mioTeúw (‘believe’, ‘trust’) and the noun níoTiG 
(‘faithfulness, fidelity, commitment’; ‘trust, confidence, faith')?? denote 
‘fidelity toward and confidence and trust in God (1:5, 7, 21; 5:9) and Jesus 
Christ (1:8; 2:6, 7)'.? It is possible, with Michaels, to construe the pre- 
position cic with rtoT£Óovreg so as to read, ‘in [whom] you believe’ ^ 
The difficulty with this interpretation is that it, (1) leaves no connection 
between dyoAA1&o0e and the rest of the clause and (2) it makes the par- 
ticiple moreÓovreg the main verb in the clause rather than the finite 
verb áyoAAiàc0e (as Michaels does)? However, &yoAAiào0& rather 
than mtoT£Óovrec should be seen as the main verb of the clause.” While 
it is true that the words cic Óv are sometimes found (3x) with tioTebw 
in the New Testament (e.g., Jn 6:29; Acts 14:23; Rom. 10:14), it is bet- 
ter in this case to construe it with &yaAA1&o0e. This offers both a better 
explanation of the relationship between the main verb (&yoAA18o0&) and 
the rest of the clause, and continues the parallel with v. 8b: 


Te. "Inooó Xpiotob 
8a. ov cyanate 
8b. Eig ov yaAAr Gave 


The parallel intended by the author appears to be between the two finite 
verbs cyanate (‘[whom] you love’) and &yoAAtàc0e (‘[in whom] you 
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rejoice’). If this is the case, then, what do we make of the words py 
ÓpÓvTsc miotevovtec 5é? The adverbial participle tlotevovTec is most 
probably causal (rather than adversative), indicating that the believing is 
the cause of the rejoicing. Hence the 8é should probably be interpreted as 
contrasting the two participles ([ur]] ópGvrec and mioteúovTteg) rather 
than linking them (in the sense of ‘though you do not see him you believe 
[in him] and you rejoice’). If this is the case, the clause should be trans- 
lated (lit.): ‘in whom, although not seeing but believing, you rejoice’. 
The joy (xapĝ) that characterises their rejoicing is then described as 
avekAaartw Kai Sed0E&aopévn (‘inexpressible and glorious’). The word 
ded0Eaopévy (‘glorious’) links back to 66€av (‘glory’) in v. 7 hinting 
at its eschatological dimension. Peter is saying that even now believers 
experience ‘une anticipation de la gloire à venir’ and ‘goûter par avance 
le joie du salut.” What Peter is talking about then is a present rejoicing 
‘lit up by the light of eternity'?* which ‘allows the Christian to be sure 
of that future salvation with its attendant glory despite present circum- 
stances that militate against such confidence'.?? For Peter, then, assur- 
ance of salvation can be found both in the testing of faith as well as in 
the rejoicing that accompanies it (both, according to Peter, are marks of 
a genuine saving faith). 


owtnpiav wuxdv (v. 9) 


This rejoicing (&yoAA18o0&) in the present experience of salvation in 
Christ (cic ov ... mOTEÚOVTEG ... &yaAALGoGE) is also prompted by the 
assurance of salvation in the future (koutGópevoi TÒ TEAOG TG TIATED 
[őv] oornpíav Puxdv, v. 9, which is another way of describing the 
experience of v. 7c, Etatvov kai 8ó&av kai Tiny £v &mokoA d ec "In- 
oo XpioT00). Because the ‘present participle is normally contempor- 
aneous in time to the action of the main verb, ? which, in this case, 
is also present (4yaAALGo0e), xopiGóuevot here is best understood as 
describing a present activity. The use of the present participle (kopiGópe- 
vot) should not be taken to mean that the salvation (ocornpíav) spoken 
of here is itself present. The use of the verb kouiGópevot (present middle 
participle of kopíģw, ‘receive’, ‘obtain’) in conjunction with its object 
TEAoc (outcome, end, result’) suggests that future salvation is in view. As 


a middle, koutGóuevoi means ‘to receive as a type of compensation’ ,'°! 
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‘obtain as a reward’.'” In the New Testament, koutGópevot is almost 
always used with the sense of ‘eschatological recompense'.'? The verb 
is used again in 1 Pet. 5:4 with the same eschatological nuance: koi 
$avepo0Éévrog roO ápxuroíuevog kogutéio0e TOV óápapóvriwov Tfjg 
8ó&ng oré$avov. The use in 1:9 of the present participle kouiGóuevot 
(‘receiving’) in conjunction with TéAoc (‘end’) and owtTnptav (denoting 
eschatological salvation) may suggest ‘that we have here the “now” and 
“not yet” tension so common in the New Testament. The idea here is that 
Christians now obtain by faith (Tfjg TiotEws [on v]) what they will one 
day fully enter into. Believers now enjoy salvation and yet will experi- 
ence it fully at the revelation of Jesus Christ. 1° 

As with the miotevovtec of the previous verse (v. 8b), kopiGópe- 
vot is causal: the cause of the rejoicing is ‘obtaining the goal of your 
faith, your salvation’. We have already noted that owtnpia is an eschato- 
logical term and hence has a future orientation. The future orientation of 
this oo rnpía is brought out further by the Greek word réAoc. The word 
TéAoc, functioning as the object of koutCdpevot, is used with the sense 
of ‘end’, ‘goal’, or ‘outcome’. The noun TéAoc appears four times in 1 
Peter (with the adverb teàeíwg [‘fully, completely, perfectly']'? appear- 
ing once). In 3:8 Tò TéAogc (‘finally’) is used adverbially to conclude the 
final paragraph of the section to which it belongs (2:13—3:12). The rest of 
its occurrences have an eschatological flavour. In 4:7 (which follows the 
reference to eschatological judgment in vv. 5—6), its use in conjunction 
with the verb £yyíGo (‘draw near, come near, approach")? expresses 
the basic New Testament conviction that the end of the age is viewed 
as being at hand. The phrase ti TÒ réAog (‘what [will be] the end") in 
4:17 denotes the ‘end result’ or ‘outcome’ (TéAocG) of those who reject 
the gospel in disobedience (= eschatological punishment). In a similar 
way, the words TÒ TéAog in 1:9 refer to the eschatological ‘outcome’, 
‘intended end’ or ‘goal’ of the believer's faith (rfjg n(oreog [Ópóv ]). 

The intended end or outcome of faith is then identified by the explana- 
tory apposition owtnptav pux6v (lit. ‘salvation of souls’) making clear 
the eschatological nature of that goal. What does Peter mean when he 
speaks of the salvation puxóv (‘of souls’)? The word puxń occurs six 
times in the comparatively small space of this letter (1:9; 1:22; 2:11, 25; 
3:20; 4:19). In each case it refers to the entire person and not a higher or 
spiritual part of a person in distinction from the body.” Best suggests 
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that ‘it is almost the equivalent of the personal pronoun (it can be so 
replaced at 1:9, 22; 2:25; 4:19); it is the man himself ... the whole man, 
who is saved'.'* This last thought is clearly illustrated in 3:20 where 
Peter uses the word Qux, in conjunction with 61a006o (‘bring safely 
through’, ‘save’, ‘rescue’)'” to denote the ‘eight persons’ (ÓxrO qvxaí) 
(in their entirety and not just as disembodied ‘souls’) who were ‘res- 
cued’ or ‘saved’ (81£060mnoav) from the flood. In classical Greek usage 
the Wuxr is ‘the essential core of man which can be separated from his 
body and which does not share in the body's dissolution’ .!!° By contrast, 
in Hebrew thought, the soul (most commonly denoted by 722) denotes 
the human being in his or her entirety as a MN wai? (‘living being’, 
Gen. 2:7; [LXX] puxrv GGoav).!!! Peter's usage of puxn, then, clearly 
echoes this typical Hebraic mindset. In light of Peter's adoption of this 
tradition, the phrase owtnpiav dq uxv should be understood to denote 
the salvation of the entire person. For Peter, future salvation implies the 
hope of personal resurrection (cf. vv. 3, 21) which brings about the trans- 
formation of the total person rather than just the release of the ‘soul’ 
from the imprisonment of the body (as in much Greek thought). With v. 9 
(and the resumptive dyaAAGoGe of v. 8d) Peter now concludes the line 
of thought that he had begun at v. 6 (£v à &áyoX8006): ‘If the present 
reality is suffering, it will surely result in eschatological redemption. Joy 
is therefore the appropriate stance however incongruous it may appear in 
present circumstances." !? 


Future salvation and past prophecy (vv. 10-12) 


Verses 10-12 constitute the last of three subunits (vv. 3-5, 6-9, 10-12) 
which comprise the opening section of the letter in which God is praised 
for his work of salvation. The Greek prepositional phrase mepl fc 
ooTnpíag (lit., ‘concerning this salvation’, 1:102) both links (by means 
of the relative pronoun fç [‘which, this’] and the link-word owtnpia 
[‘salvation’]) this subunit with what has gone before (wtnptav puxdv, 
v. 9; cf. v. 5b) and continues the focus (tpt) on salvation (Ac coTnpíac). 
While the previous two subunits (vv. 3—5, 6—9) conclude with a reference 
to salvation (vv. 5b and 9b), the mention of salvation at the beginning 
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of this section (in conjunction with the preposition mept) suggests that 
the focus here is directly on salvation. As such, it probably represents 
the climax of the letter opening rather than just an appendix. In this sec- 
tion salvation is presented as the climax of the divine plan foretold by 
the prophets and now in the process of fulfilment. Michaels suggests a 
chiastic structure which represents salvation as the object of prophetic 
and angelic inquiry: 


A Inquiries of prophets in the past 
(£&&Grirqoav kai £&npaóvnoav ... £pauvóvrec, vv. 10-11) 
B Divine revelation to prophets in the past 
(oig &mexaAóQ0n, v. 12a) 
B’ Divine announcement to Christians in the present 
(& vOv &vnyyéAn Ójüv, v. 12b) 
A' Inquiries of angels in the present 
(émOupo0ov, v. 120)! ? 


The focus of vv. 10-12 raises the following question: In light of his con- 
sistent focus on salvation as a future event, why does Peter now suddenly 
turn his attention to the prophets of the Old Testament? Michaels sug- 
gests that Peter's emphasis on salvation in terms of future vindication 
and on faith as the appropriate response of those waiting for this salva- 
tion ‘could give the impression that God's people are no better off now 
than before Christ had come. Then, as well as now, faith was based on 
a promise and was pointed toward the future. What difference had the 
coming of Christ made?’ !!^ Peter's concern in this passage, then, seems 
to be to assure his readers (note the cig Ópâç of v. 10b and the où% au- 
TOic Üpüiv 8é of v. 12a) that although the completion of their salvation is 
something that still lies in the future, even now (note the vOv of v. 12b) 
they are living in a time (note the Tiva r] moiov karpóv of v. 11b) when 
the history of salvation is in the process of fulfilment. Achtemeier writes: 
‘In that way, the readers are comforted by the assurance that their sal- 
vation is surely in the hands of God, since it is part of the divine plan 
that had long ago been set (e.g., 1:20), and that is now at the point of 
fulfilment.’!! 


Salvation as yápig 


The prepositional phrase tpi g owtnptac (1:102) at the beginning of 
this new subunit continues the focus on salvation functioning as a kind 
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of heading for vv. 10-12. Standing absolutely at the beginning of the 
sentence, repí (‘concerning’) marks a new section of thought around 
which (the figurative sense of tept) the following discussion will centre. 
It stresses the idea of salvation mentioned at the end of each of the two 
previous subunits (vv. 5, 9) but now stands at the head of this new subunit 
(v. 10). What Peter means by ‘salvation’ (owtnpia) here receives further 
clarification by an almost identical prepositional phrase near the end of 
v. 10: mepi Tfjg ... xápvrog (v. 10b). We first need to ask what Peter 
means by the word xópig in this verse. According to Elliott, ‘charis 
(“grace”) is one of the author's preferred terms for denoting the div- 
ine favour and beneficence that believers have experienced as a result 
of their rebirth into the family of God".!^ For Hort, *xópic here is evi- 
dently grace in the simplest and most general sense, the manifestation 
of what we call graciousness, of favour and acceptance on the part of 
God, as dependant on his own free good pleasure, not on any covenant 
obligation'.''" While these definitions do provide good, general descrip- 
tions of ‘grace’, and while they will shed some light on Peter's choice 
of the word xópig here, these more traditional conceptions, however, 
should ‘not obscure the fact that 1 Peter appears to use xópig in a more 
specialised sense as a comprehensive term which has the closest connec- 
tions with owtTnpia’.''* In its present context, the word xópic belongs to 
a prepositional phrase which stands in parallel with another (1:10): 


1:10a  mepi ñs | oomnptag 
1:10b — mepi TAG xépirog 


The parallelism between the two phrases suggests that the two terms 
are virtually synonymous in this context. This word xópic (favour, 
grace, gracious care/help', ‘gracious deed/gift, benefaction’),'' then, 
further expands Peter's list of synonyms used to describe owtnpia (cf. 
his use of £Aníc in v. 3 and xXAnpovoyía in v. 4). xápıç is more than just 
God's ‘favour and beneficence' (Elliott)? or gracious disposition to give 
(Hort);"?! it is the gift itself. In this context it denotes the gift of eschato- 
logical salvation. Arichea and Nida note that ‘ "grace" is used in many 
ways in the New Testament; in Paul it primarily means "God's love" or 
"God's favour", but here, it refers primarily to the result of God's love 
and favour ... and can be taken as synonymous with salvation itself".'? 
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Furthermore, the closest parallel to its use here in v. 10 is v. 13, where 
Peter speaks of trv $epouévnv Ópiv xápiv év aroKaAvHet "Inooó 
Xp1ioToO (‘the grace to be brought you at the revelation of Jesus Christ’). 
This verse combines the ideas of v. 7 (£v åmokañúyer "Inoo0 XpicoroO) 
and v. 10 (mepì rfjg cig ónàg xópiroc), both of which refer to the 
eschatological gift of salvation. As in 1:7, the words £v &mokoAóq et "In- 
900 XpioToO (1:13) should be understood to refer to the second coming 
of Christ. In that case, the xópig of 1:13, like 1:10, denotes the eschato- 
logical grace-gift, final salvation. 

The word xápig has a similar nuance in 3:7, where Peter exhorts 
husbands to show their wives honour since they are ouykAnpovópotc 
xópvroc Cwfic (‘co-heirs of the grace of life’). That the xápic spoken 
of in 3:7 is eschatological in nature is further indicated by the epex- 
egetical modifier Cwfjc (an object genitive). In this expression (xyópirog 
Cwfic), which is unique to the New Testament, the genitive Gofjc (‘of 
life") should be construed as an epexegetic/appositional/defining geni- 
tive — ‘grace that is life’, or ‘grace that consists in life’. As Spicq points 
out, the word ‘life’ (Gws) here is most probably a shorthand way of 
referring to ‘eternal life’: ‘Dans cette perspective eschatologique, la 
“grace” est le don semblablement accordé par Dieu aux deux époux, et 
qui consiste dans la vie éternelle (génetif épexégétique; cf. Rm 6,23). 
Furthermore, the language of inheriting (cuykAnpovópog ['co-heir']) 
recalls 1:4, where the eschatological inheritance of believers is men- 
tioned (the KAnpovoptav ... rernpnuévnv Ev ovpavoic) and 3:9 
(two verses later), which speaks of inheriting a blessing (edAoytav 
KAnpovopronte). 

Finally, in 5:5 Peter once again underscores the relationship between 
Xópig and salvation when he exhorts his readers to clothe themselves 
with humility ‘because [611] God opposes the proud, but gives grace 
[xápiv] to the humble’. What does Peter means when he says that God 
gives grace to the humble? The answer appears to be given in v. 6 (which 
is closely tied to v. 5 by means of the conjunction ov): ‘Be humble 
therefore, under the mighty hand of God, in order that he might exalt 
you at the appointed time [(va ópàg OYdoy Ev karp]. What it means 
for God to give grace is then made clear by the (va ópàg buon (‘in 
order that he will exalt you’). The prepositional phrase ¿v katp@ (‘at the 
appointed time’) recalls a similar and earlier one, ¿v kaip@ £oyxéro (‘in 
the last time’, 1:5c), and, in the context of this letter, is clearly a reference 
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to the parousia."^ ‘Grace, therefore, is final vindication and salvation: 
the exaltation of the surrendered believer at the appropriate time. ^? 
Peter's choice of this word xópig to denote the eschatological salva- 
tion of believers is interesting. Elliott notes that it is one of Peter’s ‘pre- 
ferred terms for denoting the divine favor and beneficence that believers 
have experienced as a result of their rebirth into the family of God (1:2, 
10, 13; 3:7; 4:10; 5:5, 10, 12)’.'”° As such it serves to underscore the sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and initiative of God in such salvation. It points to the 
fact that God is the ultimate actor in the drama of salvation and so Peter 
can describe him near the end of the letter as ô 0£óc miáong xópvrog 
(‘the God of all grace’, 5:10). This “grace’ is described as being specif- 
ically intended for the readers (cig budc, ‘meant for you’, 1:10). In the 
present context, this phrase should be given the force of ‘the grace com- 
ing to you’ (cf. 1:13) or perhaps better, ‘the grace destined for you’ .'* 
This is probably how an identical construction should be understood in 
v. 11: Ta cig Xpioróv naðńparTa (‘the sufferings destined for Christ’): 


1:10a Tfj ig  OÓpàg Xópvroc 
l:lld Tà cig Xpicróv  moOnora 


Beare suggests that this ‘pregnant use of the preposition [cic] brings out 
the ‘thought of the divine foreordaining’.'”° In the context of the opening 
portion of this letter with its emphasis on divine election (1:1—2), mercy 
(v. 3), regeneration (v. 3), and preservation (v. 5), such an understanding 
best captures the sense of the preposition here. As Achtemeier notes, 'the 
phrase [Tà cig Xpioróv moOrjpara] points to the continuing dynamic of 
the divine initiative in such salvation, and illumines both the present and 
future character of such salvation: its power is already present (in their 
faith), but not yet fulfilled (e.g., 1:4-5)’.1°° 


Salvation as the object of prophetic inquiry 


Peter now turns his attention from his present readers (pâs), who are 
the privileged recipients of this ‘grace’ (Tfjg xópvroc), to the prophets 
of old (rpo$fjrat)), who are portrayed as conducting a diligent investi- 
gation (£&eGjrnoav kai £&npaóvnoav [v. 10b], £pauvóvreg [v. 11a]) 
into the time and circumstances (sig Tiva Ñ moiov katpóv) in which 


124 Achtemeier, 7 Peter, 339. — 5 Kendall, ‘Introductory Character’, 140. 
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this salvation would be fulfilled. The following outline (vv. 10b-11a) 
shows that the focus in this section is the prophets' diligent inquiry into 
this grace/salvation. The word 'salvation' functions as a kind of heading 
for this section (H = heading). The searching and investigating (A, A’) 
of the prophets ([B] ‘prophets’; [B’] ‘the ones having prophesied’) states 
the theme of this section functioning as a sort of inclusio, with ‘grace’, 
the object of this searching, at the very heart (C). The structure looks 
like this: 


H nepi fj; owtnptas (salvation) 
A é&eCrytnoav kai é&npoóvnoav (searching) 
B  npoofjrot oi (prophets) 
C repli Tfjg cic Ópàc xápiroc (grace) 
B° mpodntedoavtec (prophets) 
A’ Epauv@vtEec (searching) 


The two compound verbs £&eGrjrqoav (ExGntéw, ‘seek out, search for’) 
and £&npaóvnoav (£&epauvóo, ‘try to find out’) function as a hendiadys 
emphasising ‘the persistence and thoroughness of their search’.'*! This is 
the only occurrence of &¢pavvdw in the New Testament, and its use in 
combination with éxCntéw (and later £pauváo, v. 11a) is another indi- 
cation of the author's love for alliteration. The same two compound verbs 
are used in LXX Ps. 118:2 [119:2] with reference to oi £&epeuvóvreg 
TÀ papTupia aTo0 év An Kapdia &xGrrrjoouoiv avtdv. The verb 
éxCntéw is used in combination with £peuváo in 1 Macc. 9:26 with 
reference to the foreign authorities who £&£Grjrouv Kai rjpg£óvov Tovds 
$(Aoug Iou8ou. In all these cases, &kGrrréo, é&epauváo, and £pauvóo 
seem to be used interchangeably by the respective authors. In 1:10 Peter 
has probably used ékGnréo in combination with £&epauvóo simply for 
rhetorical effect. In fact, the single verb ¿pauváw (‘search, examine, 
investigate") of 1 Pet. 1:11a seems to serve as a recapitulation of the two 
verbs of v. 10b (€xGntéw and é&epauváuo). 

Who are these prophets who prophesied about this grace? Selwyn 
contends ‘that it was the Christian prophets who were especially in our 
author's mind'.^ Warden concurs, concluding that ‘the prophets of 
1 Peter 1:10-12 are contemporary prophets among the first readers of 
the epistle’.! As a result both Selwyn and Warden have understood the 
phrase Tà cic Xpioróv noOrjpara to refer not to the sufferings experi- 
enced by Christ himself but to the sufferings experienced by Christians 
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‘for’ or ‘on behalf of? (cic) Christ. By contrast, most commentators agree 
that Peter is referring to Old Testament rather than New Testament proph- 
ets." The following should be noted: First, as I will go on to argue below, 
the phrase rà cig Xpioróv naðńpaTta more likely refers to the sufferings 
of Christ (which, according to the following chapter [2:21—5], are also 
to be experienced by those who follow in Christ's footsteps). Second, 
the presence of the adverb vóv (‘now’) in the phrase & vOv ávnyyéAn 
Opiv implies a contrast between the message of the prophets in the past 
(vv. 10-11; note the rpopoprupópuevov of v. 11c) and the proclamation 
and reception of the gospel in the present (note the dvnyyéAn Opiv and 
&DayysAtcouévov Opdc of v. 12).'*° This temporal contrast (cf. 2:10, 25; 
3:20-1) suggests that Peter is referring to the prophets of ancient Israel 
and not the New Testament community." And third, the participle mpo- 
paprupópevov (present middle participle of mpouoprópopat, ‘bear wit- 
ness to beforehand, predict’)'*’ and its object Tà cig Xpioróv maOrjuarao 
Kai TOG uerà TaOTa SdEac (lit. ‘the sufferings for Christ and after these 
things glory’) suggests that these prophets preceded Christ and so must 
be Old Testament. This picture of the Old Testament prophets searching 
out and investigating the grace/salvation destined for the New Testament 
community of believers underscores ‘la continuité du dessein de Dieu 
et l'unité de la révélation qui s'y rapporte’.! This salvation, presented 
salvation-historically as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, rep- 
resents not the ‘rêverie de l’ Eglise’ but the ‘volonté éternelle de Dieu’ ,'*° 
and as such ‘underlies the certainty of the announced salvation in Christ 
in the midst of circumstances that contradict rather than confirm it .'^! 
The adverbial participle £pauvóvreg (v. 11), simultaneous with the 
action of the two main verbs (£&eGrjrqoov Kai EEnoavvnoav),'” further 
defines the activity of the prophets mentioned in the previous verse. The 
preposition cic is linked (as object) with £pauvavregand not 26rAou 
and ‘accents the intensity of the prophets’ search in much the same way 
as the combining of the two verbs prefixed with ex does in the preceding 
verse’.'*? The object of the prophets’ searching is then specified as r(va 
"| rroiov kotpóv (lit. which [or whom] or what sort of time’). Peter has 
previously used the word xoipóg (time, period")! in conjunction with 
Éoyarog (‘last’) to denote the time of the final revelation of salvation 


134 See Brox, Petrusbrief, 69, n. 229; Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 55. 
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(v. 5). Here again in v. 11 the word katpóg has an eschatological flavour, 
this time denoting not the consummation of salvation, but its inaugur- 
ation through Tà cig Xpicróv maOrjuara Kal Tag ETÀ raOTa SdEacG 
(‘the sufferings intended for Christ and the glories to follow’). 

What are we to make of the phrase tiva Ñ moiov karpóv? Some 
commentators have suggested that the tiva should be translated as a 
substantive pronoun (‘who, whom’) rather than as an interrogative adjec- 
tive coordinate with rroiov and modifying kotpóv (‘what time’).'* If 
this is correct then the phrase tiva rj moov katpóv should be rendered 
something like ‘to whom or to what time’,'*° or ‘to what sort of per- 
son or time’.'*” Kilpatrick observes that this construal is supported by 
the fact that in 1 Peter ‘tic is always a pronoun, 3:13; 4:17; 5:8’, a use 
that ‘seems to be in agreement with general New Testament practice" .'^? 
On the other hand, tic is often used as an interrogative adjective in the 
New Testament (e.g. Mt. 5:46; Lk. 14:31; Jn 2:18; Acts 10:21), and this 
is probably how it should be understood here. morog should probably 
retain its normal qualitative sense (i.e., ‘what sort’; cf. Mk 11:28; Jn 
12:33)? since its use in conjunction with tic would suggest that the two 
words are not completely synonymous in this context.'^ Thus tiva rj 
moov Kotpóv should be translated ‘what or what kind of time’! (not 
just ‘what or what time’).'*? First, as Kendall points out, ‘the compound 
indirect question Tíva rj moiov should be seen as modifying kotpóv. 
Thus, the prophets were searching to discover when and under what cir- 
cumstances the kaipóg would come.’ !® Second, the focus of this text is 
the temporal difference between the ancient prophets of Israel and the 
New Testament community (suggested by such words as karpóv [v. 11b] 
and vOv [v. 12b]). They prophesied (npodntetoavtes [v. 10b]; cf. also 
the mpopoprupópevov of v. 11c) about something (i.e., Ta Eig Xpioróv 
ra0nara xoi TAG uerà TaGTa SdEac) that did not find fulfilment in 
their own day (oOx &auroic Upiv 52). Third, as Michaels notes, the 
rendering ‘what person or time’ is unlikely “because Peter gives no indi- 
cation of any mystery or doubt about the “person” in whom the hope of 
salvation centred. The person was Christ. '? It seems that the prophets 
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were more concerned about the when of fulfilment rather than specific- 
ally the who (cf. Dan. 12:5-13; Hab. 2:1—4; 4 Ezra 4).!°° Fourth, as Jobes 
notes, ‘if the two components [Tíva and moiov] were different but cor- 
responding, one might expect the conjunction to be kaí ... “they looked 
into what person and what sort of time" — not Ñ (or). The words eig 
Tiva ñ moiov Kaipov, then, seem to be there for emphasis, once again 
highlighting the temporal contrast between the prophets who looked for- 
ward to a time when these prophesies would be fulfilled and the New 
Testament community which was the privileged recipient of the salva- 
tion inaugurated by Christ. 

This salvation was inaugurated, as the content of the prophecies indi- 
cates, through Td cig Xpioróv moOrjpara Kai TÀG ETÀ roOTa 8ó&ag 
(‘the sufferings intended for Christ and the glories to follow’, v. 11c). 
While some commentators argue that the ‘sufferings’ and ‘glories’ 
referred to here denote the sufferings of Christians for (cic) Christ, ^? 
it is better here to see a reference to the sufferings destined for Christ 
(from the perspective of the prophets) and the glorious events that fol- 
lowed. As Jobes observes, elsewhere in the New Testament 'the prepos- 
itional phrase with eis adjectivally modifies its head noun by specifying 
the recipients of the verbal action implied by the noun’.'*? Moreover, the 
syntax of this phrase is paralleled in v. 10 by a similar construction (TG 
cic ónàc xdpitoc) which clearly means ‘the grace for you’. Note the 
parallels between the two phrases: 


v. lld Tà eig Xpioróv TAO rata 
v. 10b Tfic Eig Op XÁpITOG 


Beare suggests that ‘the weighty £igin both cases [vv. 10 and 11] brings 
out the thought of foreordering; the sufferings of Christ, like the grace 
bestowed upon Christians, came upon him “by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God" (Acts 2:23; cf. Acts 4:28)’.'© The phrase eig 
XpioTÓv expresses ‘the common Christian conviction that the OT proph- 
ets, and the Sacred Scriptures generally, prophesied beforehand concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, his suffering, death, and resurrection ... and in general 
the saving events now come to pass’.!°! A related theme appears in 1 Pet. 
1:20-1: Tpoeyvwopuévou u£v npó karafoAMfic xóopou $avepoOÉvroc 
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dé Ew &oyérou TOV xpóvov bi’ GWAC Tovs Ôt’ adTOO TLOTOUG eic 
Oedv Tov éyeipavta adTov £x vekpüv xai 8ó&av attH óvta. The 
primary point being made here and in v. 10 is that the death and glorifi- 
cation of Christ originated in God’s sovereign and eternal plan. 

With the word raOrjuara we have the first explicit mention of the 
sufferings of Christ. The word náOnpa (‘suffering, misfortune’) occurs 
sixteen times in the New Testament, four times in 1 Peter alone. In add- 
ition to that, 1 Peter contains 30 per cent (12x) of all occurrences of the 
related verb rráoxo (suffer, endure’ ,' appearing 40x in the NT). While 
the phrase Tà Eig Xpioróv moOrjnara koi rào ETÀ TaOTa SdEacis 
unique to 1 Peter, the words Tà raOrjuora are used elsewhere in the 
New Testament to denote the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 1:5; Phil. 3:10; 
Heb. 2:9, 10). Then in conjunction with rà rroOrjparo, Peter makes men- 
tion of Tac ETà roOTa SdEac (‘after these [= sufferings] glories’). The 
unusual ‘glories’ (6d&ac) along with the singular ‘glory’ (66&ng¢, 4:13; 
5:1) denotes, as the larger context of the book indicates, his resurrection 
(1:3; 3:18), ascension (3:19, 22), proclamation (3:19), exaltation (3:22; 
2:4), and final revelation (4:5, 13; 5:4). The juxtaposition of these two 
phrases Ta raOrjuorra and rà Sd ac ‘constitutes a Petrine variation on a 
common early tradition and conception of Jesus Christ's suffering-death- 
resurrection-glorification-life as a single salvatory event'.^ Elsewhere 
in his letter Peter summarises these two chief foci of Christ's life (suffer- 
ing and death/resurrection and glorification) as 9avaro0elc u£v oapki 
Goonornelg ÔÈ mveópari (3:18) and refers to himself as a náprug Tv 
TOO XpicroO moOnuérov, ô xoi rfjg HEAAOUONSG ámokoAómrec0ot 
8ó&ng kotvovóg (5:1). Then in 4:13 he makes reference to TOig TOÔ 
XpioToO naðýpaorv and TH &ármokoAÓw ei Tfjg 8ó&ng aóT00. As Spicq 
observes, ‘[s]ouffrance et gloire résument le mystére pascal, dans lequel 
culmine l'économie du salut'.!^^ Peter's choice of the word ‘sufferings’ 
to speak of Christ's death enables him, as at 3:18, to link the experience 
of Christ in suffering and glory (1:11) with that of believers in order to 
encourage them that, like Christ, their present experience of suffering 
will one day give way to glory (1:6-7). 


The ‘gospel’ (v. 12) 
The cig Xpioróv Tabata kal Tag uerà raOTa 6ó&oc, predicted by 


the prophets, are now identified by Peter as the gospel that had been 
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recently proclaimed to those who are now believers in Asia Minor. The 
neuter plural relative pronoun & (v. 12b) refers back to the immediately 
preceding abté (v. 12a), which in turn connects with the words Td £ig 
XpioTóv moOrjpara xoi TAG HETA TAOTA 8ó&ag (v. 11c). The flow of 
thought looks like this: 


TÀ Eig Xpioróv maOrjuara Kai Tag ETÀ roOTa dd6EacG 


A 


> afa 





& vOv dvnyyéAn Opiv 
81à TOV EvayyeAtcapévwv Ópàg 


[£v] tvedpatt &yío 





ómocToAMévTi ÅT? o0pavoO 


i eig & £m Oupo0ociv ayyedot mapakóqpot 


According to v. 12, the ‘things [aÓ TÓ] which have now been announced’ 
(& vOv dvnyyéAn) by the ones ‘preaching the gospel’ (edayye- 
Avcapévov) to them are Christ's ‘sufferings and consequent glories’ 
(Tà TABATA xai Tag uerà TAOTA 8ó&ac). The adverb viv (‘now’), 
marking Peter’s transition from past to present, emphasises once again 
the temporal contrast between ‘the previous time of the prophets and 
the current time of salvation, the anticipation and the final proclamation 
and reception of the good news’. The verb dvnyyéAn (aorist passive of 
avayyéAAw, ‘disclose, announce, proclaim, preach’)! is a paronym of 
the verb edayyeAtcopévwv (aorist middle participle of evayyeAtCu, 
‘bring good news, announce good news’, ‘proclaim the gospel’)! 
and together they denote the proclamation of ‘the divine message of 
salvation’.'°’ The verb evayyeAtCw (54x in the New Testament) and its 
noun edvayyéAtov (‘good news’, 76x) are two of the most frequently 
used terms in the New Testament for denoting the good news ‘that 
God has acted for the salvation of the world in the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Jesus’.'® Peter uses the same verb in two other 
places in this letter. In 1:25 16 fpa TO £0ayyseAo0£v eic ópàg (‘the 
word which was preached to you’) is TO pfa kupíou (‘the word of 
the Lord’; cf. 4:17, và TOÔ 0£00 evayyeAiw) by which believers are 
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born again (1:23) and nourished unto salvation (2:2). Then in 4:6 we 
are told that this ‘good news’ was previously ‘proclaimed’ (eÓnyye- 
A(c0n) to those who are now believers in Asia Minor, including those 
who have since died (xai vexpoic), with the purpose that (eig TOOTO 
yap) through their reception of it they might enjoy salvation at the 
final judgment (Got kata 0£zóv mveúpartı). For this author, then, the 
proclamation of the gospel (as denoted by &bayyeA(Go), which has as 
its essential content the suffering, death, resurrection, and glorification 
of Jesus Christ, is the key to salvation. This salvation is realised in part 
now through the proclamation and reception of the gospel by faith but 
awaits consummation at the revelation of Jesus Christ (cf. 1 Pet. 1:5, 
7). Peter's summary of the gospel in terms of Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy represents the funda- 
mental core of New Testament proclamation (see, e.g., Lk. 24:25-27; 
1 Cor. 15:1-5). 

The divine origin of the gospel is then once again highlighted by the 
words [£v] Tvedpatt &yío &mooroAMévri am’ odpavod (‘by the Holy 
Spirit sent from heaven’, v. 12b). It is possible that the passive &vny- 
yéAn in conjunction with the words [£v] nveópori point to God as the 
originator of the message, while the prepositional phrase introduced by 
&1ó designates the messengers as the instruments or agents (514) through 
whom the message was delivered (cf. 1:3, 5, 23; 2:14; 3:1; 2 Pet. 1:3, 
4).? The phrase tveduatt &yío, basically equivalent to the earlier 
mveOpa. XpvoroO, together with the words &rooroAévri am’ oópavoo 
reinforces the divine origin, initiative, and authentication of the gos- 
pel proclamation. Peter then concludes with a final qualifying phrase 
referring back (&) to the atá of v. 12a: cic à &mOupo0ctv GyyeAot 
mapoxüótuj ar (lit. ‘on these [things] angels long to look’). The verb map- 
akUTITw (‘look in/into’) is used here with the sense of ‘to try to find out 
someth[ing] intellectually’,!”° ‘to try to learn, to desire to learn’.'’! Here 
the angels are portrayed as desiring to comprehend what has now been 
openly proclaimed in the gospel. The mention here of angelic desire 
serves to emphasise both the greatness of the gospel proclamation and 
the exclusive privilege granted to those who have been the recipients of 
it. Schreiner writes: ‘Again, the privilege of enjoying and anticipating 
salvation comes to the forefront. Old Testament prophets saw it from 
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afar, and angels also marvel when gazing upon what God has done in 
Christ, while the Petrine readers actually experience it.’!”” 


3. Summary 


In the opening sequence of 1 Peter (vv. 3—5), an interest in salvation was 
signalled by the description of three saving benefits that believers have 
received as a result of God's great mercy and regenerating action: a liv- 
ing hope (v. 3), a heavenly inheritance (v. 4), and a salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time (v. 5). These three benefits were simply different 
ways of looking at the same event: the believer's eschatological salva- 
tion. The first benefit, hope, was described as ‘living’ by virtue of God's 
past action of raising Christ from the dead. This then became the basis 
and guarantee of the believer's own future resurrection to life (hence 
a ‘living hope’). The nature of this eschatological hope then received 
fuller definition in Peter's appropriation of the Old Testament language 
of ‘inheritance’ (v. 4). This inheritance, we are told, is being kept in 
heaven for believers (v. 4b) — who themselves are being ‘kept’ by God's 
power (v. 5a) — in anticipation of its final unveiling as a 'salvation ready 
to be revealed in the last time’ (v. 5). 

Eschatological salvation was also the underlying theme of vv. 6—9 sur- 
facing at the beginning (v. 6a), middle (v. 7c), and end (v. 9) of the discus- 
sion. The digression (vv. 6b-8b), signalled by the concessive AummOévrec, 
also brought the theme of faith to the fore (vv. 7a, 8b, 9; cf. v. 5b). The 
pairing of the expressions TÒ Gokípuov pôv Tfj TloTEWSs (v. 7a) with 
cópEð eig ETatvov xai 8ó&av kal Tiv ¿v ámokoA ipei "Inooó 
XpioToO (v. 7c) and TÒ TéAOG Tfjg níoreog [ÓpÓv] (v. 9a) with 
ouoTnpíav puxdv (v. 9b) served to associate the idea of salvation with 
the concept of faith. The introduction of the theme of faith also gave 
Peter the opportunity to introduce another important theme for this letter: 
suffering. In the context of this passage, suffering has the practical effect 
of authenticating faith, which, if proven authentic (v. 7a), has as its out- 
come eschatological salvation (vv. 7c, 9b). It is this thought that enables 
the believer to rejoice even in the midst of suffering (v. 6a; v. 8bc). 

Verses 10-12 then brought our passage to a climax with its contrast 
between the past era of prophetic anticipation and the present age of 
salvific fulfilment. What the Old Testament prophets looked forward to 
(vv. 10-11), and angels long to look into (v. 12c), Peter's readers now 
enjoy (vv. 9-10b). The ancient prophets made careful search and inquiry 
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as to the future time and circumstances of salvation, predicting, under 
the inspiration of the ‘Spirit of Christ’, the ‘sufferings destined for Christ 
and the glories to follow’. In doing so, “it was revealed that they were 
not ministering to themselves but to you', the future readers of this letter. 
Peter's main point was that believers are greatly privileged to be living in 
the time when the prophecies of salvation are being fulfilled. Moreover, 
in the activity of the prophets the Spirit of Christ bore witness to the fact 
that saving grace would, as in the experience of Christ, involve a pattern 
of present suffering followed by future glory. Far from calling into ques- 
tion the reality of their salvation, the believers’ present experience of 
suffering confirms their Christian experience and provides a firm basis 
for their future hope and glorification (salvation). 


6 


SALVATION AS FUTURE VICTORY 
AND VINDICATION 


1. 1 Peter 3:18-22: The suffering and vindication of Christ 


Without doubt this passage constitutes the greatest challenge to the inter- 
preter of this epistle. Werner Bieder calls it a ‘schier unlósbare Rätsel .! 
Jean Galot refers to it as ‘le plus difficile de l'épitre ... aussi un des plus 
obscure de toute la Bible.’* Martin Luther's perplexity over this passage 
is often quoted: ‘Das ist ein wunderlicher Text und finsterer Spruch, als 
freilich einer im Neuen Testament ist, das ich noch nicht gewiss weiss, 
was St. Peter meint.’ ° This passage raises a number of challenging ques- 
tions for the exegete concerning its structure, syntax, relationship to 
the immediate and broader context, conceptual background, coherence, 
meaning, and relationship to 4:1—6 (especially 4:6). These issues will be 
explored as we consider this passage's contribution to our understanding 
of salvation in 1 Peter (3:18 will receive fuller treatment in other parts 
of this work). 


Structure 


The ensuing discussion will be based on the following chiastic analysis 
of 3:18-4:6 (which will be defended in the course of the exegesis):* 


A 3:18 The suffering and vindication of Christ 
B 3:19 The ascension of Christ and his proclamation 
of condemnation and victory over the evil 
Spirits 
C 3:20 The salvation of Noah through water 


! Luther, WA, 12: 367 (quoted in Reicke, Disobedient Spirits, 1). 

? Galot, ‘La Descente du Christ aux enfers’, 473. 

3 Quoted in Scharlemann, ‘He Descended into Hell’, 90. 
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C’ 3:21 The salvation of baptised believers 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
B' 3:22 The ascension of Christ into heaven with 
cosmic powers subjected to him 
A' 4:1-6 The suffering and vindication of believers 


Context 


F. W. Beare argues that this ‘passage is in some degree a digression, 
moving away from the subject immediately in hand, the exposition of 
the meaning of undeserved suffering. It may at least be said that the 
thought is not closely sustained and connected.'? Yet Selwyn’s view that 
3:18-22 ‘fits closely into its context both before and after, and is almost 
essential to the main argument’ receives greater justification from the 
context. These verses are joined syntactically with the previous sec- 
tion (3:13-17) by means of the causal conjunction 6t1 (‘because, for’) 
and the connective kaí (‘also’) as well as the words Xpioróg (Christ , 
3:15, 16, 18a), róoxo (‘suffer’, 3:14, 17, 18a), and 6tkatooóvn/6(katog 
(‘righteousness’/ ‘righteous’, 3:14/18b). The órt at the beginning of v. 
18 provides a Christological basis for the foregoing exposition (3:13-17) 
for doing what is right despite suffering. In this way 3:18—22 functions 
in a similar way to 2:21—25 which provides Christological support for 
2:18-20. Christ's innocent suffering (3:18b) is presented as both the 
basis for present salvation (3:18b-c) and the model for innocent suffering 
(cf. 4:1). Not only that, God's vindication of Christ's suffering (through 
resurrection, ascension, proclamation, and exaltation at God's right hand 
[3:18e, 19, 21d, 22]) both indicates Christ's ability to bring believers to 
God (3:18c) and provides the assurance of their future vindication/salva- 
tion (4:6c). Suffering, then, is not a sign of divine displeasure. Instead, 
as we will see again in this section, it is the pathway to future salvation, 
vindication and glory. 


Content 


The suffering of Christ (v. 18a) 


The őTı at the beginning of v. 18 provides a Christological basis for 
doing what is right despite suffering (3:13-17). Here Christ's innocent 


5 Beare, First Epistle of Peter, 144. 
$ Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 195. 
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suffering (Xpioróg ... Éra0ev, &(kovog [Christ ... suffered, a just 
man'], v. 18ab) is held up as a model for the innocent suffering of believ- 
ers (3:14, 17; cf. 2:19—20). The verb méoxw (suffer, endure") (appearing 
12x in this letter — more than other books of the NT) appears three more 
times in 1 Peter with Christ as the subject (2:21, 23; 4:1). Peter's prefer- 
ence for the word ‘suffered’ rather than ‘died’ is explained by his desire 
to establish a connection between the experience of Christ and the expe- 
rience of believers in suffering (3:13-17/18—22). In any case, this refer- 
ence to his suffering also includes reference to his death (cf. 2:21—4), 
as the next part of the verse indicates (0avaroOeig p£v copkí, v. 18d). 
Even so, Peter's focus is not so much the death of Christ, but God's 
vindication of his death through resurrection (as the concessive pv ... 
Sé construction will indicate). The implications of all this for believers 
will be unpacked in 4:1—6: just as Christ's innocent suffering provides a 
model for the innocent suffering of believers, so also his vindication by 
God provides suffering believers with the assurance that they too will 
enjoy future vindication by God. 


The vindication of Christ: resurrection (v. 18d-e) 


Dalton notes from the outset that 'the right understanding of this phrase 
is of the greatest importance for the interpretation of the whole passage’ ." 
The first part of this phrase (0avaro0cic èv GapKt) connects back to 
the Érra0ev of v. 18a reiterating the thought of Christ's suffering/death, 
while the second part of the phrase (Goomotneig 8£ mveúpaTtı) looks 
forward to vv. 19-22 making explicit Christ's vindication through his 
resurrection (vv. 18e, 21d), ascension (vv. 19, 22b), proclamation (v. 
19; cf. v. 22c), and exaltation to God's right hand (v. 22a). The pév ... 
ôé construction here is most probably concessive and has the effect of 
*throw[ing] the emphasis on the second member (indicated by 5é)’.® The 
phrase Goonotneic ÔÈ mvedpart is therefore the climax of the contrast. 
Thus, in this final part of v. 18 (de) the innocent, suffering Christ gives 
way to the victorious, vindicated Christ. God's vindication of the inno- 
cent, suffering Christ provides suffering believers with the assurance of 
their own future vindication. For just as his suffering means that they 
should also be prepared to suffer (4:1), so his being made alive (v. 18e; 
cf. 1:3; 2:5; 3:7) means that they can be assured of finally being made 
alive as well (4:6). 


7 Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 135 (referring to 3:19—22). 
8 BDF, $8447(5). 
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While the meaning of the two elements of this antithesis are not dif- 
ficult to understand, complication has arisen due to the attempts of some 
scholars to associate this verse with the later notion of the descent of 
Christ, as a disembodied soul, to the world of the dead (according to their 
interpretation of v. 19). However, as most commentators now rightly 
recognise, the couplet that comprises v. 18de consists of two parallel 
phrases asserting the death and resurrection of Christ: 


0avaroOsic èv capkí 
having been put to death in the flesh 
Goomouwsig 6 TIVEULOTL 


having been made alive in the spirit 


This couplet contrasts two aorist passive participles (0avaroO0zíc and 
Goonortnsíc) and two dative nouns (oapKt and mveúpaTtı). The two 
(aorist) participial phrases are then followed by a third aorist participle 
TopevGeic (‘having gone’, v. 19), creating a logical connection between 
the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ: 


XptoTÓc... (‘Christ’) 
OavaroOsíc (‘having been put to death") = crucifixion 
Goornotnsíc (‘having been made alive’) = resurrection 
TopevOEic (‘having gone’; cf. v 22b) = ascension 


The ‘flesh-spirit’ contrast is a familiar one to the New Testament.’ But 
what is the contrast that Peter is making here? On the basis of 1:11 
(tve0Ha XpioroO) Schelkle argues that ‘spirit’ here is a reference to 
Christ's divine nature: ‘In dieser Existenz lebte er von gottlicher Ewigkeit 
her.’ ? Yet in his discussion on v. 19 he interprets £v @ as ‘in seinem pneu- 
matischen Personteil, als Geistwesen und ohne Leiblichkeit',!! indicating 
that he also wants to see in rveÓpart a reference to Christ's disembodied 
soul which carried out the activity of ‘preaching’. Similarly, Spicq in his 
commentary on | Peter suggests that ‘les deux participes aoristes se cor- 
respondent rigoureusement (men ... dé) et veulent préciser dans quelle 
condition humaine et divine le Christ a accompli la rédemption des viv- 
ants es des morts’. He describes Christ's ‘having been made alive in the 
Spirit’, in terms of a ‘vitalité nouvelle, c'est-à-dire avec un accroisse- 
ment de puissance ... libéré de la sarx qui est faible’, but glorified ‘dans 


? See, e.g., Mt. 26:41; Mk 14:38; Lk. 24:39; Jn 3:6; Rom. 1:3-4; 2:28-9; 1 Cor. 5:5; 2 
Cor. 7:1; Gal. 3:3; Phil. 3:3. 

10 Schelkle, Petrusbriefe, 104.  !! Ibid. 

12 Spicq, Les Építres de Saint Pierre, 135. 
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son âme, avant de la ressusciter, trois jours aprés, dans son corps'.? But 
to say, as Spicq does, that the work of redemption rests upon the death 
of Christ and the vivification of his soul while his body lay in the tomb 
is contrary to the teaching of 1 Peter. According to 1 Peter, the believ- 
ers’ rebirth to a living hope comes ôt’ dvaotdoews "Inoo0 Xpioroo 
£k vekpOv (1:3e); their being brought to God (npocayáyn TH OG) is 
a consequence of his CwotroinBeic 8& mveópari (3:186); and their bap- 
tism saves (âc vOv owet PánTioua) only 8v ávaorócgog "Inooó 
Xptotoo (3:21d). Wright's comments on this verse are very apt: 


The ‘flesh/spirit’ antithesis of 3:18 and 4:6 sounds to modern 
western ears as though it stands for our ‘physical/non-physical’ 
distinction; but this would take us down the wrong path. The 
writer insists that it is the resurrection of Jesus that has accom- 
plished salvation. There is no hint in this text that resurrection is 
being understood any differently to its standard use across both 
the pagan and Jewish world and in the rest of early Christianity. 
When, then, the writer says that the Messiah was ‘put to death 
in/by flesh, but made alive in/by spirit', we should not project 
on to this text the ‘physical/non-physical’ antithesis that ‘flesh/ 
spirit conjures up for us today.'* 


How then should we understand this coopkí/mveÓpari contrast in 1 
Pet. 3:18? As most commentators now recognise, oapkí and mveópari 
do not denote the material (body) and immaterial (soul/spirit) parts of 
Christ's person, but rather his earthly mode of existence and his spir- 
itual mode of existence or resurrected state. Our understanding of this 
contrast depends largely on how we construe these two datives. One 
possibility is to construe them as either datives of instrument/means 
or datives of agency. Construed this way capkí would denote human 
agency while mveúpatı would denote divine agency: '[I]n that case, it 
means that Christ was put to death by humans but raised by (God's) 
Spirit’ .!° However, as Jobes rightly points out, the emphasis here is ‘not 
between the agents of the action but between the two states of Christ’s 
existence. Just as Christ emerged from suffering and death into resurrec- 
tion life, so will Peter’s oppressed readers, which is a thought more apt to 
Peter's purposes.’ "€ While it is also possible to read both nouns as datives 
of sphere (or datives of reference with respect to sphere), it is probably 
better to construe both capxí and mveÓpari as datives of reference with 


13 Tbid., 136. '^ Wright, Resurrection, 469 (emphasis his). 
15 Achtemeier, 7 Peter, 250. !6 Jobes, J Peter, 240-1. 
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respect to two differing modes or states of Christ’s existence (viz. in 
human form before his death and glorified form after his resurrection). 
Thus oapxt indicates that it was ‘in respect to his physical mortal exist- 
ence that Christ was put to death (as in 2 Cor. 4:11; Heb. 5:7)’.'” By con- 
trast, mveúpaTı most likely refers to the new spiritual, supernatural mode 
of Christ's existence, entered through his resurrection. As Hiebert notes, 
*perhaps the most probable view is that both terms refer to the whole 
Christ. Both "flesh" and "spirit", each used without an article, empha- 
sise quality and denote two contrasted modes of the Lord's existence as 
incarnate, before and after the resurrection.’ !® 

It should be noted that in the final analysis the issue is not whether one 
opts for a dative of reference with respect to sphere or mode of existence, 
but that one sees in these datives a reference to the death and resurrection 
of Christ. 

The meanings of oapKt and mvevportt are further defined by the two 
aorist participles they modify: QavaTwðeíç (‘having been put to death’) 
and CwotoinBets (‘having been made alive’). Once again, the contrast 
is not between the material and immaterial parts of Christ’s person as 
if to say he was ‘put to death’ with respect to his body but ‘made alive’ 
or ‘quickened’ with respect to his disembodied ‘soul/spirit’.!? Such 
an understanding, as Ladd indicates, would be ‘contrary to primitive 
Christian belief, which always thought of the resurrection of the body, 
although of a body transformed by the Holy Spirit’. What Peter is say- 
ing, then, is that while Christ was put to death with respect to his mortal 
physical existence (= crucifixion), he was made alive with respect to his 
immortal spiritual existence (= resurrection). 

The verb OavaTów (‘put to death’, ‘kill, execute’) occurs ten times in 
the New Testament outside of 1 Pet. 3:18.?! Of those ten occurrences, 
Oavaróo appears six times in the Gospels with reference to the killing 
of Jesus (Mk 14:55 = Mt. 26:59; 21:1) and the killing of his disciples 
(Mt. 10:21 = Mk 13:12 = Lk. 21:6).? In Mk 14:55 we read that oi 68 åp- 
xlEpEeic Kai óAov TO cuvéópiov £Gjrouv kaTà TOO "Inoo0 paprupíav 
£ig TO Bavara aDTÓv. As Michaels notes, the use of the same verb 
in 1 Pet. 3:18 ‘recalls the synoptic accounts of the judicial proceedings 


17 Elliott, / Peter, 645. — !* Hiebert, ‘The Suffering and Triumphant Christ’, 150. 

19 Wright, Resurrection, 469; Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 136; Achtemeier, 
1 Peter, 249. 

20 Ladd, Theology of the New Testament, 647 (emphasis his). 

?! Mt. 10:21; 26:59; 27:1; Mk 13:12; 14:55; Lk. 21:16; Rom. 7:4; 8:13; 8:36; 2 Cor. 6:9. 

2 W, Bieder, ‘Oavatéw’, EDNT, 2: 133. 
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that led to Jesus’ death".? That @avatéw in 1 Pet. 3:18 is a reference to 
Jesus death/crucifixion is clear. 

The contrasting phrase that now follows makes Christ's resurrection 
and vindication explicit: Goorotn0sig È mveÓpari (‘but made alive 
with respect to the/his spirit’). The verb Goomoiéo (‘make alive, give 
life to’) occurs ten times in the New Testament outside of 1 Peter. In 
seven of those occurrences (70 per cent) it is used with reference to 
the resurrection (Jn 5:21 [2x]; Rom. 4:17; 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:22, 36, 45). 
The meaning of Cwotrotéw is well illustrated in Rom. 8:11 where it is 
used in parallelism to éyetpw (‘raise up’): ‘If the Spirit of him who 
raised (€ye{pavtoc) Jesus from the dead dwells in you, he who raised 
(yetpacg) Christ from the dead will also give life (Cwottotrjcet) to 
your mortal bodies through his Spirit who dwells in you.’ The use of 
Goornotéo in parallelism with £ye(po, the verb most frequently used 
of God raising Jesus from the dead, would suggest that it serves here 
as a synonym for éyetpw. This also appears to be the case in 1 Peter, 
where an earlier mention of the resurrection employs the verb éyetpw: 
‘God, who raised him [0£óv Tov éyeipavta avtév = Christ, 1:21] 
from the dead [£k vexpGv] and gave him glory’. It also brings to mind 
the author’s stress on Christ’s resurrection at the outset of his letter 
(&vaorTóosog 'InooO0 XpicoroO £k vekpôv, 1:3) and prepares us for 
the same thought in 3:21 (&vaoréosog 'Inoo0 XpioroóO) and its elab- 
oration in 3:22. Thus we can be certain that in the expression 0avar- 
wOeic èv capki CwotoinPeic 82 mveópari, we ‘have the common 
New Testament tradition expressed elsewhere in creedal passages, such 
as that of Romans 8:34: “Christ Jesus who died, yes, who was raised 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of God" '.?* 

This couplet (0avaro0s2lg èv capki Gooroin0sig 82 mvsÓpari) 
prepares us in advance for a similar one in 4:6 (kpi0G01 p£v KaTa áv- 
0pó Toug capki Cdo1 ÔÈ kata Bedv mveÓpari). As we will see, the 
experience of Christ in his suffering (v. 18ad) but especially in his vindi- 
cation (v. 18e), is established as the basis for not only the believers’ own 
suffering (4:1, 6b), but especially their vindication by God (4:6c). Thus, 
v. 18 comes to a climax with its reference to Christ's resurrection and 
provides us with ‘the determinative event in connection with which vv. 
19-21 are to be understood' .? Peter's mention of the resurrection at the 
very end of v. 18 sets the immediate context within which the following 
verses (esp. v. 19) are to be interpreted. 


23 Michaels, 7 Peter, 203. — ^ Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 137. 
25 Elliott, 1 Peter, 647. 
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The vindication of Christ: proclamation (vv. 19-20b) 


¿v d Kat 
The words év à Kat (lit. ‘in which also’) link vv. 19-20b with 18de. 
The conjunction kat (‘also’) connects the aorist participle in this verse 
(mopsuOzíc) with the preceding aorist participles in v. 18de (0avar- 


w8eic, Goonowsíc), creating a logical connection between the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ: 


0avaroOsíc (‘having been put to death’) = crucifixion 
GoornornOsíc (‘having been made alive’) = resurrection 
¿v Ô kat (‘in which also’) 

TlopevbEic (‘having gone’) = ascension 


What exactly is the syntactic function of ¿v ĝ? It is possible that the 
antecedent to the dative relative pronoun Ó is the preceding mveUyart. 
We noted earlier that tvedyatt is most probably a dative of refer- 
ence and denotes Christ’s spiritual mode of existence, that is, his res- 
urrected state (as opposed to Christ as a ‘disembodied spirit’). Thus, 
with mveúpartı as its antecedent, £v à could mean something like ‘in 
which spiritual mode of existence’ [of Christ in his resurrected state]. 
This would immediately rule out any interpretation which understands 
év à kat mvepart as a reference to either Christ's pre-existent spirit 
(at the time of Noah)?? or disembodied spirit (between his death and 
resurrection). While this interpretation is certainly possible, £v à is 
probably better construed as having an adverbial/conjunctive force as 
elsewhere in the letter (cf. 1:6; 2:12; 3:16; 4:4).? Contextually, this 
interpretation makes best sense as it provides the most satisfactory 
explanation for the relationship between the two aorist participles in 
3:18de (Qavatw8eic and CwotoinGeic) and the one in 3:19 (ropeu- 
Əzíç) and as a result advances the thought in a logical manner (death 
resurrection—ascension). Moreover, as Elliott notes, ‘the focus of vv. 
19—22 is not on the mode of Christ's going (“in his spirit") but on the 
events involved with the occasion of his going, namely his resurrection 
(vv. 18e, 21d) and ascension in heaven (v. 22). The words ¿v à, then, 


26 See Grudem, First Epistle of Peter, 158, 159-61; 206-39; ‘Christ Preaching through 
Noah’, 3-31; ‘He Did not Descend into Hell’, 103-13; Feinberg, ‘1 Peter 3:18—20: Ancient 
Mythology and the Intermediate State’, 303-36. 

27 See Best, 7 Peter, 42; Schelkle, Petrusbriefe, 104 

28 See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 343; Robertson, Grammar, 587. 

? Elliott, 7 Peter, 652 (emphasis his). 
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provide the link (note the conjunction Kat [‘also’]) between Christ's 
resurrection in v. 18e (Goomoin0eig 8à mveÓpari) and his ascension 
(ropsuOsíc) and proclamation (£xrjpu&ev) in v. 19. 

However we construe the phrase £v à (whether as a causal or temporal 
conjunction, or as a simple relative referring back to mveúpatı in v. 18e), 
the important thing is that we see in the words év à Kat a link between 
Christ's Goorotnelg and mopsuOcig £xrjpu&ev ‘making Christ's proc- 
lamation to the spirits a direct outcome of his resurrection from the dead’ .*° 
As Michaels notes, '[1]f the emphasis in the preceding verse is indeed on 
Christ's triumph or vindication, then the proclamation indicated here must 
have been made in connection with that triumph, not in connection with 
the suffering and death that preceded it’.*! Thus the accent rests on the vin- 
dication of Christ in his resurrection and ascension into heaven. 


mopeuOcic 


The Greek verb topev@eic (the aorist passive of rropeóopot, ‘go, pro- 
ceed, travel’) is used here in its simple and primary meaning of ‘to go’. 
This ‘going’ has traditionally been understood to refer to Christ's descent 
into the underworld or Hades. While the verb mopeúóopou, in itself, does 
not reveal the direction of the movement (whether ‘ascent’ or ‘descent’, 
for example), it is significant that it is never used in the New Testament 
to mean ‘go down, descend’. On the other hand, mopeúopar is used in 
the book of Acts to refer to Jesus’ ascension to heaven (Acts 1:10-11 
[2x]) and in John's Gospel to refer to his ascent to God (who is in heaven) 
(Jn 14:2, 3, 28; 16:28). nopeóopot should also be understood to refer to 
Christ's ascension into heaven in 1 Pet. 3:19.? Initially, two key arguments 
substantiate this judgment. First, this interpretation, as we have already 
noted above, is supported by the logical relation of the aorist participles 
Oavarro0síc (3:18d), Goomoinsíg (v. 18e), and rropsuOsíg (v. 19): refer- 
ence to the ascension of Christ logically follows reference to his death and 
resurrection. A second clue is found in the immediate context. The verb 
TlopevOEtc (‘having gone’) occurs again (also as an aorist passive parti- 
ciple) in v. 22 with a clear reference to Christ's ascension or *having gone 
into heaven’ (ropsuOelg eig oópavóv). Focusing on the B C C’ B’ part 
of our chiasm reveals that the double use of topevGeic forms an inclusio 


30 Michaels, / Peter, 205-6. 3! Michaels, / Peter, 205. 

9? Krimmer and Holland, Petrusbrief, 120-1; Vogels, Christi Abstieg in Totenreich, 
116-20, 136. 

95 So, e.g., Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 161-3; Bénétreau, Première épitre de 
Pierre, 208. 
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in which the first use of the word (B) is more easily understood in light of 
the second (B^) (and indeed is dependent on it for its meaning): 


B 3:19 The topev@eic of Christ and his proclamation to 
the spirits in prison 
C 3:20 The salvation of Noah (61¢0uOnoav) through 
(61d) water 
C'3:21 The salvation of baptised believers (o6Gs1) 
through (61d) the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
B’ 3:22 The mopeuOcíg of Christ into heaven with angels 
and authorities and powers subjected to him 


Recognition of the chiastic structure of this passage (ABCC'B'A ?) also 
removes the difficulty of seeing a reference to the resurrection in this 
place as disrupting the flow of thought of this passage as whole (vv. 
18—22). For some commentators this is exactly what it would do.?* This 
is because they are convinced that v. 19 refers to a disembodied journey 
(descent) by Christ to the underworld (a view rejected in this study). A 
reference to the ascension, however, best explains Peter's use of the word 
TopevB<eic in this context.” The question that now concerns us is this: 
What is the nature of the proclamation that was made in conjunction with 
this ‘going’ (ropeuOeig éxrjpu&ev)? In order to answer that question we 
first need to consider two other questions: (1) who are the recipients of 
that proclamation? and (2) where did it take place? 


TOÍG TVEÜLOOCILV 


The recipients of the risen Christ's proclamation are now identi- 
fied by Peter as mveÓpaociv. (‘spirits’). Traditionally, the mveúpaoıv 
here have been identified with the souls of humans who have died.’ 
However, a good case can be made for viewing these mveÓpaoiv as 
supernatural beings, understood in early Jewish and Christian trad- 
ition as the fallen angels (referred to as ‘sons of God’ [Dow 3] 
in Gen. 6:1—4; often called ‘Watchers’ [£yprtyopoi], ‘spirits’ [mvedp 
ata], or ‘demons’ in Jewish literature [e.g., / En. 10:15; 12:3, 4; Jub. 
5:1-11; 10:1-14]) who disobeyed God by descending to earth,” engaging 
in illicit intercourse with human women, and together with their off- 
spring (the ‘giants’ [n2 in Gen. 6:4, ytyavTa in / En. 7:2, t1T&vac in 
1 En. 9:9]) initiating the evil that led to the Noachic flood.” The plural 


34 See G. Friedrich, *knpócoo', TDNT, 3: 707. 

55 So, e.g., Dalton, Christ's Proclamation, 161-3; Elliott, / Peter, 653. 
3% See Krimmer, Petrusbrief, 120. — ? 1 En. 6:6. 

588 | En, 7:1; 9:7-9.— 9 1 En. 10:122. 
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‘spirits’ (rveópara, mveópactv, mveupérov) occurs thirty-four times 
in the New Testament. Yet only once is it used to refer to human beings: 
mveópaot 8ikaíov TETEAELWHEVWV (‘spirits of just [people] made per- 
fect’, Heb. 12:23). Here the tveduaov are clearly identified by a quali- 
fying genitive dikatwv rer£A&vopévov. On the other hand, the plural 
‘spirits’ frequently denotes supernatural beings in the New Testament, 
whether malevolent supernatural beings (21x) or benevolent angels (5x). 
Significantly, not once are humans collectively referred to as 'spirits' 
in either the Old or the New Testament (even though this is done with 
uxn in 3:20). In light of the biblical tendency either to indicate clearly 
in the context that the human ‘spirits’ are being referred to or to supply 
a qualifying genitive, it is surprising that Peter does not say something 
like ‘the spirits of those who once disobeyed’ (Toig mrveópaoctv ánei0n- 
odvtwv), rather than ‘spirits who once disobeyed’ (roig mveÓpnaociv 
ame Onoaoiv), if it is in fact human spirits that he is referring to. It is 
likely, then, that the plural ‘spirits’ of 3:19 are not human spirits but 
malevolent supernatural beings (cf. v. 20). But is this interpretation sup- 
ported by the immediate context? There are three indicators that make 
this interpretation most likely: (1) the parallel between the disobedient 
‘spirits’ of v. 19 and the subjugated ‘angels’ of v. 22, (2) the reference 
to the ‘disobedience’ (v. 20a) of the spirits against the backdrop of early 
Israelite flood traditions, and (3) the reference to their ‘imprisonment’ 
as a consequence of this disobedience (v. 19). We will discuss each of 
these in turn. 


mveópaotv ... &yyéAov (vv. 19, 22c) 
Focusing again on the B C C* B’ part of our chiasm reveals not only a 
correspondence between the double use of rropsuOsíg but also a corre- 
spondence between the disobedient mveúpaorv (‘spirits’) of vv. 19-20a 
and the subjugated &yy£Aov kai £&oucióv Kai duvdyewv (‘angels and 
authorities and powers’) of v. 22: 


B 3:19 The nopev0eic of Christ and his proclamation to the 
TrveUuaotv in prison (£v $uAoxf) 
C3:20 The salvation (61£00n0av) of Noah through 
(614) water 
C'3:21 The salvation of baptised Christians (oóGei) 
through (81&) the resurrection of Jesus Christ 


'9 See, e.g., LXX Dan. 3:86a; Lk. 23:46; Acts 7:59; 1 Cor. 2:11; 1 Cor. 14:32; Heb. 
12:23. 
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B’ 3:22 The mopevdetc of Christ into heaven with &yyéAov 
Kai £&oucióv Kai Suvdyewv subjected to him 
(ónorayévrov ABTA) 


The presence of dyyéAwv in the triad dyyéAwv Kai £&oucióv xoi 
Suvápewv suggests a synonymity between the subjugated angels (órrora- 
yévTov aóTQ &yy£Aov) of v. 22 and the disobedient angelic spirits (mve 
ónactv &neiOrjoaoív) of vv. 19-20. The immediate context, then, sug- 
gests that the mveúpaorv of v. 19 denotes malevolent supernatural beings 
(subjugated by Christ in v. 22c) and not the spirits of dead humans. 


ame Orjoaotv (v. 20a) 

These mveúpaorv are then further identified as those who ámei0rjoaciv 
more (‘once disobeyed’, v. 20a). The dative aorist participle &meiOrjoa- 
ow (‘[the-ones-having-] disobeyed’) is best understood as an adjectival 
participle (in the predicate position) modifying the dative mveúpaoıv and 
therefore should be translated ‘the spirits who were disobedient’ or per- 
haps ‘the spirits who disobeyed’.*! Grudem wrongly interprets the par- 
ticiple as temporal (‘when they disobeyed’) arguing that apart from two 
narrowly defined exceptions, ‘there do not seem to be any clear examples 
in the New Testament of anarthrous participles (participles which lack 
the definite article in front of them) which have an arthrous antecedent 
(i.e. an antecedent with a definite article) and which are adjectival (in 
that they modify the noun which is their antecedent)’. While we might 
have expected to see an article before &mei0rjoaoiv when it is being used 
adjectivally, it is not necessarily required (though admittedly this use of 
the participle without the article is rare). Contrary to Grudem, there are a 
number of examples of anarthrous adjectival participles modifying articu- 
lar antecedents in the New Testament (e.g., Mt. 7:14; Lk. 12:28; Acts 
7:56; Heb. 4:12; Rom. 12:1;), and this is probably also the case here. 

The context within which this disobedience occurred is then indicated 
by three qualifying phrases: (1) ÖTE &me&e8éyxero f| TOO 0£00 pakpo- 
Oupía, (2) £v fijuépaig Nóe, and (3) kataokevaCopévns ktBoroó. The 
reference to the 'junépoig Nó locates the disobedient spirits in terms 
of the historical context within which this disobedience occurred. The 
question that now concerns us then is this: Who are these spirits whose 
disobedience is somehow related to the *days of Noah' just preceding the 
time of the flood? While Peter says nothing more of these 'spirits' or the 


*! See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 618-19; Hamblin, ‘Greek Participle’, 121. 
42 Grudem, First Epistle of Peter, 234. 
8 See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 618—19; Robertson, Grammar, 1108. 
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nature of their disobedience, there are a number of indications from early 
Jewish and Christian writings that the disobedience of these angelic spir- 
its included the abandonment of their heavenly dwelling to engage in 
illicit intercourse with human women.^ In 7 Enoch we read: 


And when the sons of men had multiplied, in those days, beauti- 
ful and comely daughters were born to them. And the watchers, 
the sons of heaven, saw them and desired them. And they said to 
one another, ‘Come, let us choose for ourselves wives from the 
daughters of men, and let us beget for ourselves children.'^ 


From this sexual union between the angels and human women a race of 
‘giants’ (y(yavrac) was born,'^ and together with the Watchers (£yp- 
fiyopoi) they perpetrated the evil that eventually led to the Flood: 


That in the generation of Jared, my father, they transgressed the 
word of the Lord/the covenant of heaven, and behold, they went 
on sinning and transgressing the custom. With women they 
were mingling, and with them they were sinning. They married 
some of them, and they went on begetting (children), not like 
spirits, but fleshly. And there will be great wrath upon the earth 
and a flood, and there will be great destruction for a year.” 


Significantly, the book of / Enoch refers to the offspring of the Watchers 

as ‘spirits’ and ‘evil spirits’: 
But now the giants who were begotten by the spirits [&ró TOv 
Tveupatwv] and flesh — they will call them evil spirits [tve- 
úpaTa rmovnpá] upon the earth, for their dwelling will be upon 
the earth. The spirits that have gone forth from the body of their 
flesh are evil spirits [Tveduata rrovnpá], for from humans they 
came into being, and from the holy watchers was the origin of 
their creation. Evil spirits they will be on the earth, and evil 
spirits [veópara movnpoa] they will be called. The spirits of 
heaven [mveúpata oópavoO], in heaven is their dwelling; but 
the spirits begotten on the earth [Tà rrveópara ¿mì TiS ys Tà 
yevvnévro], on earth is their dwelling. 


That this is the most probable background to Peter's reference to the 
mveópaotv ámneiO0rcootv (‘spirits who disobeyed’) can be seen by the 


4 1 En. 6:1-8; 9:7-8; 12:4; 15:3; 106:13-14; Jub. 7:1; T. Rub. 6:6; T. Naph. 3:5; 
Jude 6. 
4 1 En.6:1-2. * 1 En. T:1-3. “ J En.106:13-15. — ** J En. 15:8-10. 
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nature of their captivity (£v $uAaxfj) and the proclamation made to them 
by the risen Christ (£krjpu&ev). 


£v $uAa«kf (v. 19) 

In the New Testament puñakńý (47x) denotes ‘the act of guarding’ (Lk. 
2:8), ‘guard’ or ‘sentinel’ (Acts 12:10), ‘a watch of the night’ (Mt. 14:25; 
Mk 6:48),? a ‘haunt’, ‘lair’, or ‘dwelling place’ (Rev. 18:2),°° and most 
commonly ‘prison’ (36x including Mt. 5:25; 14:3, 10; 25:36, 39, 43-4; 
Mk 6:27; Lk. 3:20; 21:12; 22:33; Acts 5:19, 22, 25; 8:3; 12:4—5, 6, 10; 
2 Cor. 6:5; 11:23; Heb. 11:36; Rev. 2:10; 20:7). Similarly, in the papyri 
it has the sense of ‘care’ or ‘charge of a thing’ (P.Oxy. 1.135; P.Lille. 
1.7), ‘security’ (P.Oxy. 54.3758), ‘watch’ or ‘guard’ (P.Tebt. 2.282), ‘a 
guard’ (i.e., a person keeping guard, P.Oxy. 16.1853; P.Giss. 1.19), a 
period of time during which a watch was kept (P.Petr. 2.45), and most 
commonly ‘a prison’ (P.Oxy. 2.259; 16.1835, 1919; 19.2238; 27.2478; 
56.3870; P.Giss. 1.84). But what does it refer to in 1 Pet. 3:19? If, as 
some have argued, mveúpaorv is a reference to the souls of the human 
dead, then þpuñakńý here must be a reference to the abode of the dead. 
According to Krimmer, þuàaký ‘ist der Ort, an dem die Toten sind, 
die auf das Gericht warten' ^! This place of waiting has been variously 
interpreted as designating either hell,’ Hades,? or the abode of the dead 
in general.” But as Dalton rightly points out (and as we have just seen 
in our brief survey of the use of $uAaxY| in the NT), ‘nowhere in biblical 
literature is the world of the dead, as such, called puak’. To what, 
then, does $uAax1 refer? A clue to this answer may be found in Jude 6 
and 2 Pet. 2:4. In 2 Pet. 2:4 we read that *God did not spare [the] angels 
[&yyéAwv] when they sinned, but cast them into hell [raprapocogc ] and 
committed them to chains [ceipotc] of gloomy darkness, to be kept 
until judgment’. What was the sin committed by these angels? Jude 6—7 
gives us an indication: 


And the angels [&yy£Aouc] who did not keep their own position 
of authority, but abandoned their own dwelling,” he has kept” 


*? BDAG,1067. °° L&N, 85.85. 5! Krimmer, Petrusbrief, 120. 

? Bigg, Epistles of St. Peter, 163; F. Hauck and S. Schulz, *nopeóopav , TDNT, 
6: 577. 

5 Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 137; Boismard, Quatre hymnes baptismales, 79. 

54 Galot, ‘La Descente du Christ aux enfers’, 475, 480; Vogels, Christi Abstieg in 
Totenreich, 43-4 

55 Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation, 160. 

56 See ] En. 6:5. ? See 1 En. 18:4—6; 2 En. 7:2. 
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in eternal chains?? in gloomy darkness? until the judgment of 
the great day,® just as Sodom and Gomorrah and the surround- 
ing cities, which, in the manner as they [Tov ópotov rpónov 
TOÓTO1c ], indulged in sexual immorality and pursued unnatural 
desire.°! 


Jude tells us that these angels are the ones who abandoned their (heav- 
enly) dwelling (&roAvnróvrag TO (8tov oikntpLov) and engaged in sex- 
ual immorality (£krmopveóoaoat kai á&mreA0000at) with human women 
(Óóníou capkóg &répoc). Jude's reference here is clearly dependent on 
1 Enoch (cf. his direct quotation of / Enoch in vv. 14-15). 2 Peter's ref- 
erence is also from the same Enochian material. The reference in 2 Pet. 
2:4 to the sin of the angels and their subsequent ‘imprisonment’ is then 
followed in v. 5 by a reference to the flood and the salvation of Noah and 
his seven family members, paralleling exactly the flow of thought in 1 


Pet. 3:19—20: 





2 Pet. 2:4—5 


1 Pet. 3:19-20 





1 Enoch 





v.4 

The casting of angels 
who sinned (&yyéAov 
åpaptTnoávTwv) 
during the time 

of Noah (cf. Jude 
6-7) into hell 
(TapTapóoac) where 
they are committed 
to chains of darkness 
(ceipoic Gópou 
TIAapESWKEV) 


v. 5 

The salvation of Noah 
and seven others when 
God brought the flood 
upon the earth. 


v. 19 

The imprisonment of 
spirits (Ev quAaxf| 
TrveUuaoiv) who once 
disobeyed (&mei0rjoaocív 
Tote) in the days of Noah 
(£v fiuépoig N£) when 
the ark was being built 
(i.e., just preceding the 
flood). 


v. 20 

The salvation of Noah 
and seven others through 
the flood waters. 


10:4-14; 13:2; 14:5; 
18:14; 21:6, 10 

The casting of angels, 
whose transgression 
(oi ropofóvrec) 
inaugurated the evil 
that led to the flood, 
into darkness (páA& 
Eis TO okóToc) 
where they are bound 
in the prison house of 
the angels (£8£0ncav 
... ÕEOpWTÁPLOV 
AyyéAov) 


67:1—4; 106:15-18 
The salvation of 
Noah and his sons 
from the water by 
means of the ark. 








55 See ] En. 13:1; 14:5; 54:3-4; 56:1-4; 88:1. 


5 See 1 En. 10:4—6. 


© See J En. 10:12. 


9! See J En. 2-5; 106:13-15. 
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The book of / Enoch, then, is the most probable background, not 
only for 2 Peter and Jude, but also 1 Pet. 3:19-20. Even though 7 Enoch 
does not use the word quAax1,, we do have the motif of the angels being 
‘bound’ (éw), in ‘bonds’ (Seopuot), or in ‘prison’ (6£0uTpiov). In 7 
Enoch the fallen angels are variously described as being bound ‘hand and 
foot’ (Soov ... Tooiv Kai xepoív) and ‘cast into the darkness’ (BdAE 
Eig TO okóToc ),? bound (6fjcov) and led away ‘to the prison where they 
will be confined forever’ (cic TÒ 8&ouoTripiov cuvkAse(ogog aidvoc),” 
bound (Sfjoat o<), ‘in bonds in the earth’ (£v roig copos This yic) 
bound (8fjcat) ‘for all the days of eternity’ (cig mácog Tag yevedc ToO 
aidvoc),© in ‘a prison for the stars and the hosts of heaven’ (Seopw- 
Tüjptov TOOTO £yéveTo TOG &oTpotc Kai Guvópeoiv TOO Ovpavod),” 
and ‘bound’ (£8é£0mnoav) in ‘a prison for the angels’ where ‘they will be 
confined forever’ (Seopwtiplov ayyéAwv: 06€ ovvoxeOhoovTat uéxpi 
aidvos eig Tov aidva)."’ 

The location of the ‘prison’ ($uAakrj) has been assigned to various 
locations in Jewish sources: under the earth (J En. 10:4; 14:5; 15:8, 10; 
67:7 Jub. 5:6), on the earth (J En. 13:9; 15:8), at the end of both heaven 
and earth (J En. 18:1-16; 21:1—10), and in the heavens (J En. 7:1-3; 
18:3; 2 En. 7:1-3; T. Levi 3:1-3). This latter option best fits our passage. 
First, we have already seen that Christ's ‘going’ (rropeuOsí(g = ascen- 
sion) to the ‘spirits in prison’ (TOig £v $uAaxf) mveúpaorv) is an event 
which is carried out in conjunction with his ascension. Second, the paral- 
lels between B and B’ in our chiasm also suggest that Christ's “having 
gone to the spirits in prison' is done in conjunction with his *having gone 
into heaven’ (rropsuOeig eig oópavóv). The thematic parallels may be 
highlighted as follows: 


B3:19 mopsuOsig v d$uAak( éexrpugev Tv&Ópaciv 
B'3:22 mopsuOrlg tig ovpavév óOÓmorayévrov aóTQ dyyéAwv 


Christ's heavenly ascent to the spirits in prison is paralleled by a similar 
journey made by Enoch. In / En. 17-18 Enoch tells of how he was taken 
and led away to a certain place® ‘beyond the ends of the earth’ where 
‘the heavens come to an end ... and I saw a great chasm'.? Beyond that 
he saw 


a place where there was neither firmament of heaven above, 
nor firmly founded earth beneath it ... ‘This place is the end of 


9? ] En. 10:4. © 1 En. 10:12-14. * J En. 13:2. 
5 ]En.14:5. © ] En. 18:14. © J En. 21:6, 10. 
58 ] En, 17:1. © 1 En. 18:10-11. 
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heaven and earth; this has become a prison for the stars and the 
hosts of heaven [Seopwtrptov T0070 £yévero TOG GoTPOIG 
Kai Tog Suvduectv TOÔ o0pavoóO] ... these are they that trans- 
gressed the command of the Lord ... And he was angry with 
them and bound them [kai ópyío0n aóroic kai ZSnoev aù- 
TOÓG] until the time of the consummation of their sins — ten 


thousand years’.”° 


According to the book of 2 Enoch, the disobedient angelic spirits are 
imprisoned in the second heaven: 


And those men took me up to the second heaven. And they set 
me down on the second heaven. And they showed me prisoners 
under guard, in measureless judgment. And there I saw the con- 
demned angels, weeping. And I said to the men who were with 
me, ‘Why are they tormented?’ The men answered me, “They 
are evil rebels against the Lord, who did not listen to the voice 
of the Lord, but they consulted their own will’.”! 


That this is the most likely background for our 1 Peter passage can be 
seen from the final element of this picture: the proclamation (£kpu&ev) 
made by Christ to these imprisoned spirits who once disobeyed God. 


ékrjpuéev (v. 19) 


The aorist active indicative £xrjpu&ev is the only finite verb in vv. 19-20a 
and so expresses the main thought of this passage." The sequence 
of events presented by the preceding participles (Qavatwðeís, Gw- 
orotnsíc, mopeuO0s(c) makes it clear that this proclamation is carried 
out in conjunction with the ascension of Christ into heaven: 


BavatwOEic (‘having been put to death’) = crucifixion 
Cwotroineic (‘having been made alive’) = resurrection 
mopsuOsíg (‘having gone’ = v. 22) = ascension 
&xrjpu&ev (‘he proclaimed’) = proclamation 


What seems clear from this verse is (1) the proclamation was made by 
Christ, (2) it was made in conjunction with his resurrection and ascen- 
sion (and therefore not in conjunction with a descent between his death 
and resurrection), and (3) the recipients of this proclamation are the 
spirits who disobeyed in the days preceding the flood (roig ¿v puak 


7? 7 En. 18:12-16. 7 2 En. 7:1-3. 
7 Elliott, / Peter, 659.  ™ Ibid. 
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mveópaoctv ánei0rcooív). What is not immediately clear is the actual 
content of that proclamation. 

The verb xnpóooo (‘make proclamation as a herald’; related to the 
nouns Kfjpu& [ ‘herald’, ‘public messenger, envoy’, ‘crier’ ]* and kýpvypa 
[‘that which is cried by a herald, proclamation’, ‘announcement’])”> was 
widely used in the Greco-Roman world to denote ‘the activity of the 
herald in the discharge of his office’”° and carried the basic meaning of 
‘to proclaim’, ‘to announce’, ‘to declare." knpUcow appears thirty-two 
times in the LXX (with the nouns «fjpu& [‘herald, crier’] and kjpuypa 
[‘proclamation, message’] appearing four times each) rendering a vari- 
ety of Hebrew terms (but most frequently NIR, ‘call, proclaim’, ‘cry 
[aloud]’”’). 

The verb knptoow appears sixty-one times (kfjpu& [3x]; kýpvypa 
[9x]) in the New Testament and carries the same basic meaning of ‘to 
make public declarations, proclaim aloud' (1 Pet. 3:19; Mt. 10:27; Lk. 
12:3; Rom. 2:21; Rev. 5:2). Other than these few references, xnpóooo 
is normally associated in the New Testament with the proclamation of 
the edvayyéAtov (‘gospel’, or ‘the good news of salvation’). Because it 
is normally associated with the proclamation of the gospel in the New 
Testament, many commentators assume that this is in fact what Peter 
is referring to in 3:19. This is strengthened, it is felt, by the fact that 
edayyeAiCw appears in 4:6 (ednyyeAtoOn), a verse that a number of 
commentators both associate with and interpret in the light of 3:19.9? 
Yet, as we will see below, while there is a correspondence between 3:18 
and 4:6, there is no demonstrable correspondence between 3:19 and 4:6. 
Instead, it is better to allow xnpóooo here to have its more neutral sense 
of ‘proclaim’, ‘announce’, with no reference to the proclamation of the 
good news (salvation). 

What, then, is the content of this proclamation? There is good reason 
to believe that Peter is not referring to a proclamation of salvation to 
these disobedient spirits but to a proclamation of judgment and victory 
over them. Three arguments can be put forward to defend this interpreta- 
tion. First, the correspondence between the two occurrences of mopeu- 
Ozicg (vv. 19, 22) and the correspondence between the mveÓpaotv of 


^ LSJ,949. 7 LSJ, 949. 

76 G. Friedrich, *'xnpóooo', TDNT, 3: 697. 

7 Homer, Il. 2.438; Aeschylus, Eum. 566; Xenophon, Anab. 3.4; Plutarch, Mor. 2.185a; 
Sophocles, El. 606; Aeschines, Tim. 3.246; Euripides, Hec. 530; Aristotle, Ath. pol. 4.19. 

78 BDB, 894-5.  ? G. Friedrich, *xnpóooo', TDNT, 3: 700. 

9? Boismard, Quatre hymnes baptismales, 64—5; Krimmer, Petrusbrief, 121. 
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v. 19 and the &yyéAov of v. 22 in our chiasm suggest one further parallel 
between these two verses: 


B3:19 mnopsu0crig £v puak — éxrjpu&ev TIVEULOOLV 
C 3:20 81£060noav bv 68arog 
C’ 3:21 oće Bantiopa Si éávaoréosog 'Inoo0 XpioroO 
B' 3:22 mopsu0cig eig oópavóv Ómorayévrov QT Gyy£Aov 


The parallelism between B and B^ would seem to suggest that B should 
be interpreted in light of B^. That is, Christ's proclamation in v. 19 (B) 
should be interpreted in light of his subordination of ‘angels and authori- 
ties and powers’ in v. 22 (B^). Since Christ's subordination of the angels, 
authorities, and powers is the final confirmation of their condemnation, 
then his proclamation of v. 19 should be seen as having the same con- 
tent — condemnation of and victory over the evil spirits. 

Second, it is interesting to note that when Peter wants to talk about 
the proclamation of the gospel he uses the word evayyeAtCw (‘pro- 
claim the divine message of salvation’, ‘proclaim the gospel’; gener- 
ally, ‘bring good news’, ‘announce good news’).*! Peter uses this verb 
in 1:12, 25, and 4:6 (two references before and one reference after our 
text, 3:19): 


1:12 & vóv avnyyéAn Ójiv did TOV ebayyeALoopévwv 


1:25 T0070 dé goTiv TÒ pfa TO evayyeAlobiv 
3:19 [roig Ev quAakfj mveúpaoiv] — [Exfpvsev] 
4:6  vekpoig ednyyeAtoOn 


This naturally raises the following question: Why has Peter used evay- 
yeAiCw three times (1:12, 25; 4:6) to denote the preaching of the gospel, 
but then suddenly changed to knptoow (which has a broader seman- 
tic range) in 3:19 if in fact he wanted to say that this was also another 
instance of the preaching of the gospel? If Peter had wanted to unam- 
biguously communicate that this was another instance of the preaching 
of the gospel, then surely he would have employed his favoured term 
evayyeAiCw a fourth time instead of changing to knptoow only here 
(or at least he would have qualified knpvoow). By changing from edvay- 
yeAiCw to xnpóooo in this verse Peter seems to be indicating that this 
is a different type of proclamation (here a proclamation of judgment and 
victory). 

Third, this interpretation of knptoow is supported in the LXX 
and 7 Enoch (which we have now established as the most important 


81 BDAG, 402. 
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conceptual background for | Pet. 3:19-20). Like 1 Pet. 3:19, the book 
of Jonah uses both mopeúopar (‘to go’ [3x]) along with xnpócoo 
(‘to proclaim’ [3x]) to refer to God's commissioning of Jonah to go 
to Nineveh and to proclaim to them a message (xrjpuypa, Jon. 3:2) of 
judgment and doom because of their ‘wickedness’ (Tfjg kaxtac, Jon. 
1:2 = àámeiOrjoaciv, | Pet. 3:20). 

Once again, however, the most important conceptual background for 
Christ's proclamation to the disobedient spirits is / Enoch. Even though 
1 Enoch does not use the word xnpóooo (it generally uses Topedopat 
with cînov, e.g., 12:4 [nopeóou kai eine]; 13:1 [eimev mopsóou]; 13:3 
[ropsuOeig e(pnxa]; 15:2 [mopedOntt xai &ime]), we do have the motif 
of Enoch undertaking a journey to heaven, during the course of which 
he went (was sent by God)? to the evil angel spirits or ‘Watchers’ (in the 
second heaven in 2 Enoch 7) and announced to them their condemnation 
and doom (1 Enoch 12:4—6; 13:1—10; 14:1-7; 15:1—16). God's words to 
Enoch are: 


Enoch, righteous scribe, go and say [ropeóou koi eine] to the 
watchers of heaven [roig £ypnyópoic Tob ovpdvou] — who 
forsook the highest heaven, the sanctuary of the(ir) eternal 
station, and defiled themselves with women. As the sons of 
earth do, so they did and took wives for themselves. And they 
wrought great desolation on the earth — ‘You will have no peace 
or forgiveness’ .** 


In obedience to God’s command Enoch first went to Asael, the leader of 
the fallen angels, and announced God’s judgment to him: ‘And, Enoch, 
go and say [eittev Topevou] to Asael, “You will have no peace. A great 
sentence [kpípa péya] has gone forth against you, to bind you [6fjooí 
c£]? Then he proceeded to address all of the fallen angels: ‘Then I 
went and spoke [ropsuOzíc £(pnka] to all of them together. And they 
were all afraid, and trembling and fear seized them.’*° Once again the 
message was a message of judgment: '[F]rom now on you will not ascend 
into heaven for all the ages; and it has been decreed to bind you in bonds 
in the earth for all the days of eternity [£v Toic Seopoig Tic ys £ppé0n 
dfjoat óc eic mácag Tag yevedc roO aidvoc].’*’ Just as Enoch was 
sent by God to announce to the evil angelic spirits or “Watchers’ their 
condemnation and doom, so Peter presents Christ as the new Enoch (or 


8 7 En. 14—15; 2 En. 7. 9 1En.15:2 |. 9^ 1 En. 12:4-5. 
5 ]En.13:1-2. 36 1 En. 13:3... J En. 14:5; see also Jub. 5. 
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the antitype of which Enoch is the type), as going and proclaiming to the 
evil spirits his victory and their condemnation. 


The vindication of Christ: exaltation (v. 22) 


1 Peter 3:18—22 reaches a climax in v. 22 with its mention of Christ's 
ascension into heaven (v. 22b), exaltation to the right hand of God (v. 
22a), and superiority over the cosmic powers (v. 22c). Mention of Christ's 
ascent into heaven (rmopsguOclg eig o0pavóv) recalls v. 19 where the 
same verb (nopevouat) was used to refer to Christ's heavenly journey 
and proclamation to the imprisoned spirits (roig £v $uAakfj mveúpa- 
ov TopevBeic £xrjpu&ev). Peter again picks up this word ropeuOsíg 
(‘having gone") in order to spell out further implications of Christ's res- 
urrection. The immediate implications of Christ's resurrection (v. 21d) 
and ascension (v. 22b) are expressed in the two clauses that frame the 
participial expression ropsuOeig eig oópavóv (v. 22b): 


A. óc &oTtw év 6e&ià [roO] 000 (v. 22a) 
B. rr'opeuOclc eic oÓpavóv (v. 22b) 
C. brotayévtwv adTG &yyéAov xoi £&oucióv Kai Svvápewv 
(v. 22c) 


Framing the reference to Christ's ‘ascension into heaven’ (B) is mention 
of his exaltation (A) and his subjugation of the cosmic powers (C): 
A. Exaltation 
B. Ascension 
C. Subjugation 


This dislocation of the normal order (viz. ascension—exaltation) is pos- 
sibly due to the author's desire to express the following two implica- 
tions of Christ's resurrection-ascension: (1) his divine vindication and 
exaltation at the right hand of God (A) and (2) the subjugation of cos- 
mic powers to the resurrected and exalted Christ (C). This concluding 
stress on Christ's resurrection (v. 21d), ascension (v. 22b), exaltation (v. 
22a), and subjugation of cosmic powers (v. 22c), together with the earl- 
jer mention of his resurrection (v. 18e), ascension (v. 19), and victorious 
proclamation over the disobedient angelic spirits (v. 19) sets this entire 
passage (vv. 18—22) within the context of these glorious events. This 
suggests that the function of vv. 18—22 is to explain the implications of 
these events for both the evil spirits (subjugation and condemnation) and 
suffering believers (victory and vindication), but with the emphasis on 
the latter (as we will now see in 4:1—6). 
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2. 1 Peter 4:1—6: the suffering and vindication of believers 


Context 


Having established the divine vindication of Christ through innocent suf- 
fering (3:18—22), Peter returns once more to the fact of Christ's suffering 
(v. 18a) and death (v. 18d) as a model (4:1ab, 6b) for innocent suffering 
‘in the flesh’ (v. 1c), and his vindication by God (3:18e, 19, 21d, 22) as 
the assurance that those who suffer innocently as Christians will enjoy 
future vindication (salvation) by God (v. 6c). As we will see, the lan- 
guage of vv. 1 and 6 in this passage recalls that of 3:18, indicating a rela- 
tionship not only with that verse but the entire discussion growing out of 
it. At the same time, 4:1—6 is distinguished from 3:18—22 by its hortatory 
style as Peter seeks to develop the moral and soteriological implications 
of the latter for his readers. 


Content 


The innocent suffering of believers (4:1—4) 


The idea of the believer's identification with Christ in suffering (cf. also 
2:18-20, 21—5) now receives explicit emphasis in the opening words of 
this passage: XptoToO obv moO0óvrog copkl Kai SpEig THY adTHv 
Evvoiav ómA(cao0€ (‘therefore, since Christ suffered in the flesh, you 
also [must] arm yourselves with the same way of thinking’, 4:1ab). 
Having ended the previous section (3:18—22) with the glorious outcome 
of Christ’s suffering (v. 22), Peter now brings his readers back to the 
theme of v. 18 in order to highlight the point he now wants to apply to 
their lives: “Christ suffered in the flesh’ (XptotoO obv raOóvroc). The 
inferential conjunction obv (‘therefore’) at the beginning of v. 1 resumes 
the thought of v. 18 regarding Christ’s innocent suffering (as the genitive 
absolute construction indicates) and seeks to draw a conclusion from it. 
1 Peter 3:18 and 4:1 appear to form an inclusio, suggesting the possibil- 
ity that Peter wants to draw a conclusion from the entire previous section 
(3:18—22). If that is the case, the description of Christ's innocent suffer- 
ing followed by divine vindication in 3:18—22 is meant to strengthen the 
resolve of his readers, who should also prepare themselves for suffer- 
ing (4:1-4, 6b) knowing that suffering is the pathway to eschatological 
reward (4:6c). While it is true that Peter will develop the implications of 
both Christ’s suffering and vindication for believers (4:6bc), the focus 
in v. 1 is more directly related to the connection between the innocent 
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suffering of Christ (3:18) and the innocent suffering of believers (4:1). 
This is indicated by the repeated use of méoxw and oáp& in 3:18ad and 
4:1a and c: 


3:18ad Xpiotoc... čnaðev... BavatwOcig — capkí 
4:la X XpioroO ov mafóvToc capkí 
4:lc TÖ TaO0v copxí 


In each case, oóp8 is a dative of respect (lit., ‘with respect to the flesh’) 
modifying the foregoing participle and denoting the human mode of 
existence in which Christ, and consequently his followers, suffer. As 
Achtemeier notes, ‘the qualifying oapxi points to Christ's human suf- 
fering, and reminds the readers that Christ shares a fate exemplary for, 
and, because it was human suffering, comparable to the kind of suffering 
they undergo at the hands of their hostile contemporaries’ 5? 

The emphatic kat eî (‘you also’) that now follows begins Peter's 
exhortation to his readers in which he encourages them to follow the 
example of Christ: kal peic Tr|v aüTr]v Évvotav ónA(cao0e (‘you also 
[must] arm yourselves with the same way of thinking"). Once again the 
experience of Christ serves as a paradigm for believers. This correspond- 
ence between the experience of Christ and the experience of believers 
receives emphasis from the words kaí Ópeig (‘you also’) and avtrHv 
(‘same’). The verb ómA(cac0& (‘arm yourselves with’), found only here 
in the New Testament, is the verbal counterpart of OmAitn¢ (‘heavy 
armed soldier, warrior’, Num. 32:21)? and émAov (‘weapon’, Jn 18:3; 
cf. its metaphorical use in Rom. 13:12; 2 Cor. 6:7; 10:4).? The figure 
of arming oneself employs a military metaphor to describe the struggle 
of the Christian life (the use of military metaphors is quite common to 
the NT” and Greco-Roman philosophy”). As the remainder of the pas- 
sage will reveal, ‘the martial language indicates that discipline and grit 
are needed to live the Christian life, particularly in view of the suffering 
believers encounter’.”* 

Peter then indicates what it is that believers should arm themselves 
with: Tr|v atv Évvotav (‘the same mind’). The noun Évvoiao (‘thought, 
knowledge, insight’),** an accusative of thing (content), is found in the 
New Testament only here and in Heb. 4:12 (plural). In the LXX, Évvoia 
Occurs fourteen times and is a favourite word in Proverbs (12x) where it 


88 Achtemeier, / Peter, 277. |. LEH, 441; LSJ, 1239. 

90 See BDAG, 716; Robertson, Word Pictures, 121. 

?! See, e.g., 1 Pet. 2:11; Lk. 11:22; Rom. 6:13; 2 Cor. 6:7; Eph. 6:11-17; 1 Thess. 5:8. 
?? See, e.g., Plato, Apol. 28d.5—29a.1; Seneca, Ep. 59.7-8. 

?3 Schreiner, 7 Peter, 199. % BDAG, 337. 
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occurs with the sense of ‘consideration’, ‘insight’, ‘perception’, ‘under- 
standing’, or ‘thinking’. It is used to render a number of Hebrew words: 
i332 (‘purpose, discretion, device’, Prov. 1:4; 3:22), 72°23 (‘understand- 
ing’, 4:1; 23:4), Tan (‘understanding’, 2:11), Sow (‘prudence, insight’, 
16:22), and NYT (‘knowledge’, 18:15). In addition, it is coupled with 
such terms as BouAf (‘counsel, advice, plan, decision’, 2:11; 3:21; 
8:12), narðeía (‘teaching, instruction’, 4:1; 16:22), codia (‘wisdom’, 
24:7), coddc (‘clever, prudent, wise’, 23:19), ópóvipog (‘understand- 
ing, prudent, wise’, 18:15), and atoOnoig (perception, knowledge’, 5:2; 
18:15). Both the noun (Évvoia) and the verb évvoéw (‘have in mind, 
consider’) are related to voOc (‘mind, intelligence, attitude, understand- 
ing’) and, along with other such terms in 1 Peter as Giávoia (‘mind’, 
1:13) and &yvoia (‘ignorance’, 1:14), express ‘the cognitive dimension 
of behaviour'?? As its use in Proverbs indicates, the cognitive activity 
indicated by Évvoia has less to do with concepts and ideas (as in the 
philosophical use of Évvoto) and more to do with ‘intention or dispos- 
ition in the sphere of moral actions’ .°° 

The identifying adjective adtrv (‘same’), in conjunction with the 
emphatic Kai Opeic (‘you also’), indicates that the ‘understanding’, 
‘insight’, or, perhaps even better, ‘intention’ that believers are to arm 
themselves with should correspond to that of Christ. The premise for this 
exhortation can be found in the previous statement (v. 1a), where the word 
ra0óvToc (‘suffered’) gives us a clue as to what this ‘understanding’ or 
‘intention’ should consist in. The aorist participle roOóvroc is causal 
and so indicates the reason or ground for the action of the imperative 
ómA(cao0€ (‘arm yourselves with").?" Hence v. lab should be translated 
‘since [or perhaps better, "because"]?* Christ suffered, you also must arm 
yourselves with the same intention'. Basically what Peter is saying is 
this: because Christ suffered, you also should be mentally prepared to 
suffer. “Once again an inseparable connection is affirmed between the 
suffering of Christ and the suffering of his followers.'?? The main point 
of this verse, then, is that those who want to follow Christ must arm 
themselves with the intention to suffer, the implication being that just as 
Christ suffered in obedience to the will of God, so also will Christians. 


?5 Elliott, 7 Peter, 713. °% Achtemeier, 1 Peter, 277. 

97 See Robertson, Grammar, 1128; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 631-2. 
?8 See Wallace, Greek Grammar, 631. 

9 Elliott, 7 Peter, 712 (see 2:18—20/21—25; 3:13-17/18—22). 
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The final clause of v. 1 (v. 1c), along with vv. 2—3, indicates that it is 
obedience to God's will (v. 2b) that leads to suffering (vv. 1c, 4, 6b). The 
611 at the beginning of v. 1c is most probably causal (‘because’) giving 
the reason for what precedes: óri 6 ra00v ocapxki TéTIAVTOL ópopríog 
(‘because the one having suffered with respect to the flesh has ceased 
from sin’). That is, believers are to arm themselves with the intention 
to suffer because the one having suffered with respect to the flesh has 
ceased from sin. But what exactly does Peter mean by this phrase? A 
number of interpretations have been offered. First, a number of commen- 
tators have suggested that ‘the one having suffered’ is Christ himself.!°° 
Michaels interprets the phrase rériaurat Guaptias as ‘ “is through with 
sin” in the sense that he [Christ] has finished dealing with it, once and for 
all; he has put it behind him, says Peter, and so should we'.'?' However, 
(1) it is syntactically more likely that believers, and not Christ, are the 
subject of the participle, and (2) 4:1—6, as we noted above, is to be distin- 
guished from 3:18—22 by its hortatory style as Peter seeks to develop the 
moral and soteriological implications of the latter for his readers (thus 
the focus is believers and not Christ). ?? 

Second, the one ‘having suffered’ is a reference to the believers’ meta- 
phorical ‘death’ in baptism.'°? Feldmeier suggests ‘[d]ie für den 1Petr 
ungewóhnliche Rede von der Sünde im Singular macht es wahrschein- 
lich, dass es sich hier um die Reformulierung paulinischer Gedanken han- 
delt, wie sie der Apostel etwa in Róm 6,1-11 entfaltet: Durch die Taufe 
partizipieren die Glaubenden am Tod Jesu und werden so als Gestorbene 
von der Sünde frei." ! This interpretation, however, should be rejected 
on three grounds: (1) Peter is speaking of actual physical suffering and 
not metaphorical death in baptism; (2) Peter consistently uses the word 
ópopría to denote concrete acts of sin (cf. 2:22, 24; 3:18; 4:8) and not, 
as in Paul, a power that controls humans;!” and (3) as the context indi- 
cates (4:2—4), Peter is talking about ceasing (rrérraurau) from concrete 
sinful behaviour, and not liberation from the power of sin.'^" 


100 See Strobel, ‘Macht Leiden von Sünden frei?, 419; Thurén, Argument and 
Theology, 166. 
101 Michaels, 7 Peter, 228. 
102 See Elliott, 7 Peter, 711; Jobes, / Peter, 263—4; Michaels, 7 Peter, 225. 
103 See Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 144; Feldmeier, Brief des Petrus, 141. 
1% Feldmeier, Brief des Petrus, 141. 
5 Elliott, / Peter, 716; Achtemeier, / Peter, 279. 
106 See the discussion in Chapter 3. 
?' Elliott, 7 Peter, 716; Wallace, Greek Grammar, 109. 
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Third, some scholars see here a reference to ‘the purifying effect on 
the spirit of bodily suffering’. As a proverb, the clause would carry 
the idea that innocent suffering purifies the sufferer from sin. While this 
explanation is attractive, it does however raise some doubts: (1) It is dif- 
ficult to see how this interpretation fits the immediate context. The aim 
of this passage (3:18—4:6) is not to offer teaching on the purifying value 
of suffering (which would be to insert an entirely new and unrelated 
thought into this passage), but to remind believers that their suffering is 
an indication of their solidarity with Christ who also suffered innocently 
(and therefore to give certain evidence of their break with a life of sin). 
(2) The notion that suffering is a necessarily purifying experience has 
rightly been called into question by some commentators.!° (3) The con- 
sistent message of 1 Peter is that the suffering and death of Christ deals 
with the problem of sin, not human suffering.'!° Hence, it is unlikely that 
this phrase bears that meaning here. 

What, then, does Peter mean by the phrase 6 nabav capKi mémauTot 
ópapría? The immediate context provides the best clue. The inseparable 
connection between the suffering of Christ and the suffering of believers 
indicated in this verse (and elsewhere in 1 Peter)!!! suggests that those 
who, like Christ, are committed to following God's will (0Ajuacri 000, 
v. 2b) and not human desires (&vOpomov émOupíatc, v. 2a) will suf- 
fer. Therefore, says Peter, ‘the one having suffered ... has ceased from 
sin'. That is to say, suffering, in this context, is an indication (or evi- 
dence) that a person has broken with sin (rériaurat ópapríac); that is, 
their behaviour is no longer ruled by sinful human desires (&vOpomov 
&mOup(atc) but by the will of God (Ocàńpatı 0&00).!? In this verse, 
then, Peter is calling upon believers to arm themselves with a mental 
readiness to suffer, because if, like Christ, they are committed to follow- 
ing God's will, then, like Christ, they too will suffer. Suffering, then, is 
a sign of their solidarity with Christ, and for that reason they must be 
prepared to suffer. 

The believers’ purpose (cic TÒ ... Biau) in arming themselves with 
such an understanding (v. 1c) is then stated in v. 2: cig TO unkért &v- 
0pónov &mOupu(otg GAAG OcAńuatı 0200 Tov éníAourov év capxi 
BiGoat xpóvov (‘so as to live out the remaining time in the flesh no 


108 Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 209. 

109 See Jobes, / Peter, 264; Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 209. 
10 See 1:3 4. 18—20; 2:24; 3:18. 

11 See 1 Pet. 2:18—20/21—25; 3:13-17/18—22; 3:18/4:1, 6. 
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longer according to human desires but according to the will of God"). 
Christians are to arm themselves with an intention to suffer for the pur- 
pose of being able to live out (BtGoat) the remainder of their time (tov 
&n(Aourov ... xpóvov) governed no longer by human desires (unkéTL 
avOpuTIwv &émOup(otg) but by the will of God (GAAG OcAńpartı 0800). 
Conversely, those who do not arm themselves with an intention to suf- 
fer will probably not be prepared to live out their lives for the will of 
God because, as v. 4 indicates, such a commitment will probably entail 
suffering. 

The contrasting datives [&vOpoómov] émiO0upíatg (‘human desires’) 
and 0zArjpari [0:00] (‘will of God’) are most probably datives of rule 
(in conformity with)!? denoting two ‘opposing standards that govern 
the believers’ lives before and after conversion’.''* The phrase urkéTi 
&vOpomov &mOupíatc (‘no longer according to human desires’, 4:2) 
recalls an earlier use of émupía (‘desire, longing, craving, lust’ 
[in the negative sense])'^ where it once again denotes those desires 
that characterised the Petrine readers before their conversion: TOG 
npórepov Ev TH ayvoia Ópàv émOupíoig (‘the desires of your 
former ignorance', 1:14). In the following verse (v. 3) Peter will give a 
representative list of sins typical of a life lived in accord with ‘human 
desires’ (&vOpóimov émOupíatc). The phrase GAAG OcAńpaTtı 0200 
(‘but according to the will of God’), recalling the earlier expression 
GAAG KATA TOV kaAÉcavra Ópâç &yiov (‘but in conformity with the 
Holy One who called you', 1:15), indicates the standard that they are 
to live in conformity with. The point is, Christians are to live out their 
lives in conformity with God's will despite the suffering that may result 
from such a commitment. 

The yáp (‘for’) at the beginning of v. 3 then explains why believers 
should live out their remaining time in the flesh for the will of God (Tò ... 
0gzA rari 0200 Tov &n(Aowrov Ev coapxi BiGocot xpóvov). The reason 
is because they have already spent ‘more than enough’ (GpKetdc... 
Xpóvoc) time in the past ‘carrying out the will of the Gentiles’ (Tò BoóA- 
npa TOV £0vàv katetpydo8at). Goppelt aptly notes that the phrase ‘ “the 
will of the Gentiles" (Tò BoóAnpa TOV £0vÀv) manifests itself especially 
in those forms of social and religious custom that become requirements 
through the power of habit and the pressure for conformity’.!!° The list 
of vices that follows enumerates the types of conduct characteristic of 
a lifestyle opposed to the will of God: rremopeupévoug ¿v &osgAysíoig 


15 Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 210. — ^ Elliott, 7 Peter, 719. 
!5 BDAG, 372. 16 Goppelt, 7 Peter, 284. 
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(‘live licentiously’),''’ &mOupíatg (‘cravings, lusts’), oivoQAuyíaig 
(drunkenness'),? kópoig (‘excessive feasting, revelry'),"? móroig 
(‘drinking parties, carousing’),'*! kai áO0gpuírotc eidwAoAaTptaic (‘and 
unlawful idolatries’).'* Goppelt notes that ‘the whole catalogue [of v. 
3b] is not one of “vices” on the edge of society, but of the social and 
religious lifestyle of society as a whole. By renouncing this way of life, 
Christians remove themselves from the life in society that they have 
shared before.’ 1” 

The consequence of this cultural non-participation by Christians is 
now stated in v. 4. The relative construction év ĝ (lit., ‘in which’) which 
begins v. 4 is probably causal and refers back to the situation described 
in the previous verses (vv. 2-3) explaining why the Christians’ pagan 
contemporaries are ‘surprised’. As such, £v ĝ, in this context, can be ren- 
dered ‘therefore’, ‘because of this’, or ‘for which reason’. As Achtemeier 
observes, the £v à is also anticipatory of the genitive absolute phrase pì 
OUVTPEXOVTWV OLGV KTA. (‘you do not join with etc.’).'** The verb ouv- 
Tpéxw (‘run together, go with’), used figuratively here, indicates the cause 
of the surprise: ur| OUVTPEXOVTWV Opóv eig Tr|v aóTr|v TG áooríag 
a&vaxvatv (‘you do not join with them in the same flood of dissipation’). 
The words trv adtiy Tfjg Gowtiac áváyuov provide an apt summary 
of the vices listed in the previous verse. The noun &véyucig (found only 
here in the NT) literally means ‘pouring out’ (cf. &vaxéo, ‘pour out’) and 
is used here as a ‘figurative description of immoral behaviour’ with the 
more active sense of ‘flood’ or ‘wild outpouring (of dissipation)’ .'*> The 
noun cowTia (‘debauchery, dissipation, prolificacy’; cf. also Eph. 5:18; 
Tit. 1:6)75 is summarised by Foerster as ‘wild and disorderly living". 
Together, these terms describe the unrestrained excesses involved in the 
vices enumerated in v. 3. 

The believers’ disassociation from these former practices provokes a 
twofold reaction from their unbelieving contemporaries. First, they are 
described as being ‘surprised’ (GeviCovtat). This surprise is not mere 
‘amazement’, but astonishment with the overtone of resentment and 
hostility. That this is so can be seen by the second reaction (which is 
related to the first): ‘they malign [you]’ (BAaoénpoóOvrsc). When used 
in relation to humans BAcodnpéw can mean ‘slander, revile, defame’, or 


!7 BDAG, 141. 18 BDAG, 372. 19 BDAG, 701. 
20 BDAG, 580. 7! BDAG, 857. 12 BDAG, 280. 
73 Goppelt, 7 Peter, 285. — ^ Achtemeier, / Peter, 283. 
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‘malign’. When God is the object of this verb it is generally rendered 
‘blaspheme’ (i.e., “speak irreverently/impiously/disrespectfully of or 
about’). While a number of commentators understand BAoconpoóvrsg 
as a reference to blaspheming God, the immediate and broader con- 
text?! of 1 Peter suggests that Peter is speaking of the verbal abuse 
that is directed against Christians for their cultural nonparticipation. 
BpAaoonuoóvrsc, then, is an adverbial (or circumstantial) participle and 
is to be translated as a main verb: ‘they are astonished and they malign 
you’. This verse provides us with an important key for understanding 
the nature of the persecution alluded to in 1 Peter. The difficulties being 
experienced by many of the Petrine readers resulted not from an official 
policy of state-organised persecution, but instead involved various forms 
of social persecution beginning with astonishment and suspicion and 
leading to resentment, ostracism, verbal abuse, and perhaps in isolated 
cases more serious forms of persecution. 


The vindication of suffering believers (4:5—6) 


The parenetic material contained in vv. 1—4 exhorted believers to arm 
themselves with the intention to suffer just as Christ suffered (4:1), because 
the decision to suffer shows that they are prepared to live in conformity 
with the will of God (v. 2) rather than the expectations of contemporary 
culture (vv. 2—3). This decision to break with their pagan past astonished 
their nonbelieving contemporaries, whose astonishment quickly turned to 
slander (BAaconuoOvrec, v. 4), criticism, and condemnation (kp18do1, 
v. 6b). However, at the final judgment there will be a great reversal. 
Even though the believer may have been the object of an unfavourable 
and unjust judgment against them by unbelievers (kpi0301 Kata áv0Op- 
wTr0uG, v. 6b), God will have the final say at the eschatological judgment 
when he passes an unfavourable but just judgment on the oppressor (oi 
&mo8oocouotv Aóyov TG Eroí(poc Éxovrt kpivat, v. 5) but honours and 
vindicates the believer (GHo1 82 karà 0£óv mveópari, v. 6c). 


Condemnation for the oppressor (v. 5) 


Those who malign believers will be judged on the last day. The for- 
mulation &roóóoouotv Aóyov (‘give an account")? has eschatological 
overtones and recalls similar expressions in the New Testament (Mt. 


28 BDAG, 178. 29 BDAG, 178. 130 BDAG, 178. 
B! See 2:12: 3:9, 14, 16; 4:14, 16. '? BDAG, 110. 
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12:36; Rom. 14:12). The statement in v. 5 forms a foil to v. 6b where the 
word kpivw appears again but this time with reference to the negative 
assessment of believers by nonbelievers. The flow of thought proceeds 
as follows: 


Divine judgment on unbelievers (4:5) 
Judgment of believers by unbelievers (4:6b; cf. v. 4) 
Divine vindication of believers (4:6c) 


The unfavourable and unjust judgment of believers by unbelievers is 
sandwiched between two statements pointing to the ultimate and defini- 
tive judgment of God. At the final judgment there will an *eschatological 
turning of the tables':'? those who sought to pass a negative judgment 
on believers in this life (4:6b) will soon be the recipients of a negative 
judgment themselves (v. 5). On the other hand, those believers who 
have been maligned and judged by humans in this life (v. 6b; cf. v. 4) 
will enjoy divine vindication at the day of judgment (v. 6c). The one 
to whom account is to be rendered is described as TO £ro(pog Éyovri 
Kpivat Gàvrag Kai vekpoóc (‘the one ready to judge the living and the 
dead’). The stereotypical expression CGvtac Kai vexpouc, a reference 
to the final judgment, underscores the universality of this judgment from 
which none — whether the physically alive or the physically dead — will 
be exempt. In the context of this passage (4:1—6), Peter's statement pro- 
vides his readers with the assurance that their persecutors (cf. vv. 3-4) 
will not escape God's just judgment. 


Vindication for the believer (v. 6) 


This verse (v. 6) is linked to the previous (v. 5) by the inferential con- 
junction ydp (for, therefore"), and also by the words kat (‘also’), kpivw 
(‘judge’, vv. 5, 6b) and vexpdc (‘dead’, vv. 5, 6a). The words cic roOTo, 
on the other hand, point forward to the (va (‘so that’) clause and indicate 
the purpose (‘for this reason’, ‘to this end’) for which ‘the gospel was 
proclaimed to the dead’ (vexpoig evnyyeAioOn). The ultimate purpose 
for which the gospel was proclaimed to them was so that (va + sub- 
junctive CGot) its recipients might enjoy resurrection life (C@o1 88 xarà 
Qedv TveduaTt). The inference (denoted by the inferential yáp) to be 
drawn from v. 5, then, is this: 


premise: (v.5) God is the judge of the living and the 
dead 


133 A phrase borrowed from Elliott, 7 Peter, 729. 
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conclusion: (v.6) therefore (yóp) the ‘believing dead’ (i.e. 
those who responded positively to the 
gospel during their lifetime but have 
since died) can be assured that they will 
receive a favourable verdict (1.e., be 
vindicated by God) at the judgment. 


Two initial conclusions about the ‘dead’ can be drawn from the immedi- 
ate context: (1) The use of the word vexpot in both vv. 5 and 6 suggests 
that the ‘dead’ of v. 6 are in some way related to the ‘dead’ of v. 5. Since 
vexpot refers to the physically dead in v. 5, it should probably be under- 
stood to carry the same meaning here in v. 6. (2) While vexpot in v. 5 isa 
reference to the dead in general, the vexpot of v. 6 should be understood 
as a subset of this group. There vexpotc is the object of the aorist passive 
ednyyeAtoOn and the implied subject of 6301 (‘they might live’) in the 
purpose/result clause indicating that the *dead' must be limited to those 
who are the recipients of the gospel and the life it confers. The question 
is, when did they hear and respond to the gospel? While a number of 
commentators see here a reference to the preaching of the gospel to the 
dead while in a state of death (1.e., as disembodied souls in Hades),'** it 
is more likely, for contextual reasons (see below), that Peter is referring 
to a group from among the letter's addressees who heard and responded 
to the gospel during their lifetime but had since died (again see below). 

There are, nevertheless, a considerable number of commentators who 
insist on seeing a correspondence between the proclamation of the gos- 
pel to the dead (vexpoic evnyyeAioOn) in 4:6 and Christ's proclama- 
tion to the imprisoned spirits (TOig £v pudak mveópactv £xrjpu&ev) 
in 3:19.'°> Cranfield remarks, ‘by far the most likely explanation is that 
there is a reference back to 3:19, and the vexpot of 4:6 are to be identi- 
fied with the mveópara of 3:19 ... and that ednyyeAtoOn refers to the 
preaching [£xrjpu&ev] by Christ which is spoken of in 3:19.56 

The differences between 3:19 and 4:6, however, are quite substantial, 
making such an identification very unlikely. (1) I have argued that the 
proclamation (denoted by &xrjpu&ev) made in 3:19 is one of condem- 
nation, while in 4:6 it is clearly the ‘good news’ (ebnyyeAtaOn) lead- 
ing to resurrection life (“va ... Cot 62 xarà 0góv mveOpari). (2) The 


134 See Horrell, ‘Interpretation of 1 Pet. 4.6’, 70-89. 

135 Klumbies, ‘Die Verkündigung unter Geistern und Toten’, 223; Feldmeier, Brief des 
Petrus, 144; Vogels, Christi Abstieg in Totenreich, 81, 142-59; Windisch, Die katholischen 
Briefe, 75. 
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TveÓpaoctv of 3:19, I have argued, are not the souls of deceased humans, 
but malevolent supernatural beings whose disobedience, according to 
early Jewish tradition, led to the Noachic flood. There is thus no corres- 
pondence between the tvevpaotv of 3:19 and the vekpoí( of 4:6. (3) The 
context demands that we see the preaching and reception of the gospel 
as preceding the judging by humans (4:6b) since the latter actually pre- 
supposes the former: Christians are being maligned and judged precisely 
because of their adherence to the gospel. Their reception of the gospel 
has meant that they no longer live as they once did and as a result they 
are maligned and judged by their unbelieving contemporaries (vv. 4, 6b). 
The preaching of the gospel is thus an event that occurred during their 
lifetime. 

Why then does Peter use the word ‘dead’ (vexpoic)? To begin with, 
the use of the word ‘dead’ (vexpoic) in v. 6, parallels Peter's use of the 
same word in v. 5 (vexpouc), where the focus is also on those who have 
since died. The reason for this focus on those who have since died stems 
from the fact that Peter is considering these two groups from the perspec- 
tive of the final judgment. As Bénétreau notes, 


l'Evangile a été annoncé à des hommes et des femmes, mort 
depuis. C'est précisément le fait qu'ils sont morts depuis cette 
évangélisation qui rend ce group digne de considération dans 
la perspective de la sanction. Le v 5 s'intéressait au sort des 
calomniateurs et des blasphémateurs, actuellement vivants, 
mais peut-être morts au jour de jugement. 


As Bénétreau observes, the reference to the ‘dead’ (vexpouc) in v. 5 
includes those who malign Christians in this life but who, by the day of 
judgment, will have since died. At the final judgment God will judge those 
who have died (the ‘dead’) because of their mistreatment of Christians 
while they were still alive. Then picking up on the word ‘dead’ at the 
end of v. 5 Peter turns his focus to the believing ‘dead’. Peter’s use of 
the word ‘dead’ in both cases serves to draw a contrast between the fate 
of these two different groups: those who wrongfully judged believers 
in their lifetime (as indicated by the words BAaodnpobvtec in v. 4 and 
KplOdot Kata avOpuitious in v. 6b) will one day be judged themselves 
(kptvat); those believers who were maligned and judged during their 
lifetime will be vindicated by God at the final judgment. According to 
the immediate context, that future vindication is tied directly to their 
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reception of this gospel in this life (just as the future judgment of non- 
believers is tied directly to their persecution of believers in this life). 

(4) As our chiasm indicates (A and A’), 4:6 does not parallel 3:19 but 
3:18. There exists a clear parallelism between the two couplets of bal- 
anced antithetical statements in 3:18 and 4:6: 


A3:18 OavatwOeic piv capxí 
GoomotmOclg è TIVEULOTL 

A’ 4:6 kpiO0Got èv | xarà dvOpómoug oapKi 
Góot 8E xarà OEdv TIVEULOTL 


Any interpretation of 4:6, then, needs to take into account the parallel 
formulation of 3:18 (and not 3:19). Before considering the relationship 
between 3:18 and 4:6, we need to examine the two parallel statements of 
4:6bc in their own right. Having done that, we will seek further illumina- 
tion from their relationship to the parallel statements in 3:18de. 

The final part of v. 6 (bc) is linked to what goes before by the conjunc- 
tion (va, which, along with the subjunctive C@o1, denotes the purpose 
and, by implication, the intended result (‘so that’) of the proclamation of 
the gospel. The (va clause is then made up of two contrasting but paral- 
lel clauses set in opposition to one another by a pév ... 6é construction 
(cf. 1:20; 2:4; 3:18). As most commentators recognise, the pév clause is 
concessive (‘though’) and, like 3:18, has the effect of subordinating the 
first member (ke1OGo1 xarà &ávOpóimoug oapkí) and accentuating the 
second (Got kata 0£óv nveÓpari). As Spicq remarks, the first mem- 
ber of the couplet, * “ayant été jugés ... dans la chair" ... ce n'est qu'une 
parenthèse’ .!38 The 5é clause, on the other hand, indicates the purpose or 
intended result towards which the cic roOTo at the beginning of the verse 
points (= resurrection life). Regarding the pév clause as parenthetical 
avoids ‘the strange notion that the gospel was proclaimed to the dead “in 
order that they might be judged" ' .'?? Instead, the gospel was preached so 
that they might live in the spirit (thus the (vao with the subjunctive Got), 
even though they were judged in the flesh.'*° As Spicq again observes, 
‘le but de l'intervention supréme du Christ n'est pas de juger et de con- 
damner, mais de donner la vie éternelle, c'est-à-dire “selon Dieu" ".'^! 
We begin with the parenthetical part of the couplet. 


138 Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 147. 
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xpi0Got karà avOpuiTIOUG copxkí 


The first question that concerns us here is the meaning of kpívw in 
the present context. Peter's use of the same verb in v. 5 to speak of the 
eschatological judgment of God has led some commentators to contend 
that Peter is making a similar reference here in v. 6. However, the 
accompanying prepositional phrase kata &vOpomoug (lit. ‘according to 
human standards’) indicates that it is human judging and not divine judg- 
ing that is in view here (see below). Other commentators see in «piOGot 
a reference to death itself as the judgment spoken of here, whether in 
terms of martyrdom (as the outcome of formal legal proceedings)!^ or 
death as a judgment on sin in general.'** However, since death as a judg- 
ment on sin represents a divine judgment this view is unlikely for the 
same reason as the previous one. The former view (martyrdom) is also 
unlikely since there is nothing in | Peter to suggest that, at this time, 
there existed an official policy of state-organised persecution resulting 
in martyrdom. 

What then does Peter intend for us to understand by his use of the 
word kpívo? To begin with, Peter's use of the word kpívo in v. 6 does 
suggest that he wants to relate what he is saying to what he has already 
said in v. 5 with respect to the theme of judgment (where the verb kpívo 
also appears). In v. 5 we saw that the focus of the judgment was primarily 
on those who malign believers (BAao$npoóvrsec... oi &mo8óoouoiv 
Aóyov TH Etoipws Éyovri Kpivat). With the present phrase, xp10G01t 
xarà &vOpormoug ooapkí, Peter retains his focus on the maligning of 
believers by nonbelievers, but here he uses the word kpívo instead of 
BAaopnpéw (which he used in v. 4). His choice of this word enables him 
to draw a sharp contrast between the fate of the Gentile persecutors and 
those whom they persecute: those who judged (xpi0Got [v. 6]) believ- 
ers in their lifetime will one day themselves be judged (xpivou [v. 5]) 
by God; those who were wrongfully judged during their lifetime will be 
vindicated at the final judgment (as the 5é clause indicates). In light of 
the immediate context with its focus on the maligning of believers by 
non-believers, the verb k«pívo most likely carries the sense of to ‘pass an 
unfavourable judgment upon, criticize, find fault with, condemn','^ and 
so continues the focus (from vv. 1—4) on the suffering of believers at the 
hands of their maligning nonbelieving contemporaries. 


142 Reicke, Disobedient Spirits, 206-8; Frings, ‘1 Petr 3,19 und 4,6’, 85. 
143 See Spicq, Les Epitres de Saint Pierre, 147. 
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This interpretation is made all the more certain by the prepositional 
phrase kata GvOpuitious (lit. ‘according to human standards’) that fol- 
lows it. The preposition karé here (with the accusative) is a ‘marker 
of norm of similarity or homogeneity' ^ and ‘expresses conformity to 
some standard, model, rule, or will'.!^ The norm or standard by which 
this judgment is made is expressed by the noun that follows it: viz., &v- 
0pómouc (‘humans’). Hence the best translation for the phrase kar 
óàvOpómoug is ‘according to human standards’. This construal makes 
best sense in the immediate context where the Gentiles are described 
as maligning Christians because they ‘do not join with them [ur] ouv- 
TOEXOVTWV] in the same [TH avTHy] flood of dissipation’ (v. 4). The 
verb ouvtpéxw (‘run together, go with’) along with the identifying 
adjective aùTýv (‘same’) here expresses the idea of conformity. Because 
believers no longer conform to the norms or standards of Gentile society 
around them the result is that they are maligned (BAaoe4npoOvrec, v. 4). 
The reason why believers no longer conform to the norms of society is 
because their lives are now regulated by a different norm (v. 2): ‘so as 
to live the remaining time in the flesh no longer according to human 
desires [&ávOpoó mov £m Oup(otc] but for the will of God’ (v. 2). The 
idea expressed in v. 6, then, is that believers are being judged, criticised, 
and faulted (xpi0ó01) according to (kará) the norms of society (&vOp- 
oTouc, ‘human standards’), norms that they no longer live in accord- 
ance with. Once again oapxt is a dative of respect (lit., ‘with respect to 
the flesh") and denotes one's physical mortal existence. This is another 
indication that the judging that is taking place here relates to the malign- 
ing of believers during their lifetime. The phrase kpi0901 pév KaTa 
ó&vOpomoug oopkí, then, indicates the type of suffering that was being 
experienced by the believers in Asia Minor: they were being maligned 
(BAao$npoOvrec) and judged (xpi0G01) because of their cultural non- 
conformity and non-participation. 


Got 6€ xarà 0góv mveópomi 


The phrase CGou 8£ kata 0£óv mveÓpart supplies the content of rToÓTO 
and indicates the purpose or intended result (va, ‘so that’) for which the 
gospel was proclaimed: eschatological salvation. With this final contrast- 
ing (é) phrase the focus now shifts from suffering (v. 1), being maligned 
(v. 2), and being judged (v. 6b) to the prospect of final salvation, life in 
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the spirit according to God's standard. The verb Cdw (‘live’) appears 
in six other places in 1 Peter (1:3, 23; 2:4, 5, 24; 4:5) and 'denotes the 
life of resurrection conferred by God'.!? In 3:18 we are told that Christ 
was ‘made alive [Gooro1éo] with respect to the spirit [Tvedpuati]’ and 
became, according to 2:4, a ‘living stone [A(00v CGvta] chosen and hon- 
oured [ExAEkTOv Évripov] in God's sight [Tapd 0£à]'. In the very next 
verse, Peter then draws a comparison between Christ as the ‘living stone’ 
(A(00v Gàvra, 2:4) and believers as ‘living stones’ (A(001 Govrec, 2:5). 
By being in relationship with the living stone, believers themselves also 
(kai adtot) share in his identity (A(001) and life (C@vtec). Moreover, 
because believers share in his identity and life, they will also one day 
share in his destiny: resurrection life (2:6; 4:6c). In the present passage, 
this is borne out by the correspondence between Goornorn0elg 82 mveú- 
part in 3:18e (A2 in the chiasm) and Cot 82 mveÓpari in 4:6c (A2’): 


3:18e Cwotoindeic dé TIVEULOTL 

made alive with respect to the spirit 
4:6c Coda 62 (xarà Oedv) nmveúpaTı 

might live (according to God) with respect to the spirit 


The experience of Christ in his resurrection and vindication (3:18e) is 
established as the basis for the believer's own resurrection and vindica- 
tion by God (4:6c). Like 3:18e, mveupatt here is a dative of respect and 
denotes the new spiritual, supernatural mode of the believer's existence, 
entered through resurrection. Elliott writes: '[H]ere, as in 3:7, the final 
realisation of resurrection life is in view. Within the overall context of 
] Peter, this life is synonymous with the final salvation (1:5, 9, 10; 2:2; 
4:18), exaltation (5:6b), and glorification (1:7c; cf. 5:10) in store for all 
believers, the deceased as well as those presently living. 1° 

The phrase xarà O&óv stands in direct parallel to xoà &vOpoimoug 
and therefore should probably be translated ‘according to God's stand- 
ard'. Similar expressions appear in two other places in 1 Peter. Earlier 
we were told that it was ‘according to his great mercy [6 kata TO TOAD 
aóToO ÉAgoc] that God ‘has given us a new birth into a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead' (1:3). Then in 
5:2 Peter exhorts elder-shepherds to exercise their oversight *in accord- 
ance with the will of God [kata 0£óv]'. In 2:4 we have the expression 
Tapa Oe (‘before God, in God's sight’) and once again (cf. 3:18) there 
is a contrast (uév ... 6£) between the world’s estimation and treatment of 
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Christ in terms of rejection (O16 ávOpóimov p£v ámoós6okipaoonévov) 
and God's estimation and treatment of Christ in terms of election and 
honour (Tapa dé VEG ExAEKTOV EvTipov). These conflicting judgments 
about Christ (e.g., 3:18; 2:4) also find a correspondence in the conflict- 
ing judgments about those who identify with Christ (4:6). It is likely, 
then, that the phrase kata Oedv (v. 6c) refers to God's favourable judg- 
ment (in terms of vindication) of those who have chosen to identify with 
Christ in contrast to the world’s unfavourable judgment against them 
(v. 6b; just as v. 5 refers to his unfavourable judgment against those 
who malign believers). ‘In any case the point is that God’s impartial 
judgment (1:17; 4:17), will (2:15; 3:17; 4:2, 19), intention (1:2b), and 
disposition of mercy (1:3; 2:10) supersede and reverse all erroneous and 
malicious human criticism.’ ^? 

The structure and content of 4:6 echoes that of 3:18 with the result that 
the experience of Christ in terms of suffering and vindication is repro- 
duced in the lives of believers. In fact the entire chiasm (from 3:18—4:6) 
is held together by the experience of Christ in terms of suffering and 
vindication at one end (3:18) and the experience of the believers in terms 
of suffering and vindication at the other (4:6), with the experience of 
baptism in the middle uniting the two (3:21): 


A Christ 
Al Oavaro0srig piv capkí 

put to death with respect to the flesh 
A2 Cwotoindeic 8& TIVEULOTL 

made alive with respect to the spirit 


[C-]C' Baptism 
ouGet Bámriopa ... dV &vactdoews 'Inoo0 XpicroO 
baptism saves you ... through the resurrection of Jesus 


Christ 
A' Believers 
Al’ xp10do1 HEV xarà ávOpómoug  copkí 
judged according to humans with respect to the flesh 
A2’ GOo1 8£ Kata 0sóv TVvEÓpOTIt 
might live according to God with respect to the spirit 


Peter draws a direct correspondence between the experience of believers 
and the experience of Christ in order to provide believers with the assur- 
ance that just as God raised and vindicated (3:18e, 19, 21d) the ‘living 
stone rejected by humans' (2:4), so God will raise and vindicate those 
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believers (4:6c) who have suffered (4:1), been maligned (4:4), and been 
judged by humans (4:6b). Our passage comes to something of a climax, 
then, with this depiction of the believer's final salvation in terms of vin- 
dication through resurrection to eternal life. 


3. Summary of 3:18-4:6 


In this passage (3:18—4:6) Peter has presented Christ's innocent suffering 
(3:18ad) as both the basis for present salvation (3:18bc) and as a model 
for believers who suffer unjustly (3:18ad/4:6b; 4:1ab). Not only that, 
God's vindication of Christ's innocent suffering through his resurrection 
(3:18e, 21d), ascension (vv. 19, 22b), victorious proclamation (v. 19), 
and exaltation to God's right hand (v. 22), provides suffering believers 
with the assurance that God will one day vindicate them also by rais- 
ing them from the dead (3:18e/4:6c) and bestowing upon them praise, 
glory, and honour (see 1:7). The believer's solidarity with Christ means 
that they can anticipate the same glorious future as their suffering but 
vindicated Lord. Thus Peter's unique presentation of the believers' final 
salvation in terms of future vindication and victory through suffering is 
designed to engender hope amongst a small minority group of believers 
facing the reaction of a hostile world against their faith. 


PART III 


Intercatholic conversation 


7 


DIVINE ELECTION 


1. Introduction 


It is appropriate that we begin our theological discussions with the doc- 
trine of election, since it is chronologically the beginning of God’s per- 
sonal dealing with believers in grace. Therefore it is rightly considered 
the first step in God’s sovereign and gracious plan in bringing salvation 
to believers individually. As such the doctrine of election calls attention 
to the gracious initiative of God in the plan of salvation. We experience 
salvation, insists Grenz, ‘because the triune God, who is relational in his 
own nature, chooses to enter into relationship with us his creatures. He 
calls sinful humans to share in the divine fellowship (2 Pet. 1:4). This 
central dimension of God’s eternal intention leads us to the concept of 
election.'! It is thus no wonder that Peter begins his letter — a letter which 
is rich in salvation language — with a bold declaration of the believers’ 
eternal election (1:1—2) cast in a Trinitarian framework that presupposes 
the electing initiative of God the Father (1:2a), the consecrating action of 
God the Spirit (1:2b), and the atoning work of God the Son (1:2c). 

But what does election signify? As we seek to bring 1 Peter into con- 
versation with the concerns of systematic theology, the following impor- 
tant issues relating to the doctrine of election surface for examination. 
These issues include: What is the relationship between the doctrine of 
the Trinity and the doctrine of election? What is the relationship between 
election and ethics? Is election conditional (1.e., based on God's fore- 
sight of human faith) or unconditional (based entirely on God's sover- 
eign will and good pleasure)? What is the role of Jesus Christ in the 
divine programme of election? (or What does it mean to say that election 
took place ‘in Christ’?) Is election to salvation individual, corporate, 
or both? Is election single (unto salvation), double (unto salvation and 
damnation), or something else? If it is double, does God stand behind 
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the decree of election to salvation in the same way he stands behind the 
decree of election to damnation (i.e., are the two decrees symmetrical)? 
With these questions in mind we begin with the role of the Trinity in 
election. 


2. Election: a Trinitarian basis 


When we are talking about divine election (as the title of this chapter indi- 
cates) we are indicating that the subject of election is God. To talk about 
God in Christian theology is to talk about the one God who is Father, 
Son, and Spirit. That this triune God is the subject (and object?) of elec- 
tion suggests that just as there is both a unity and a diversity in God, so 
we should also expect to see a unity and diversity in election. What then 
is the role of the Father, Son, and Spirit in the divine elective programme? 
The one theologian that perhaps stands above all in his attempt to relate 
the doctrine of election to the doctrine of the Trinity is Karl Barth. One 
of the more interesting features of Barth's theology in general, and of 
his doctrine of election in particular, is the manner in which he interacts 
with the theology of Reformed orthodoxy. The seriousness with which 
Barth engaged the writings of this period has given rise to the term ‘neo- 
orthodoxy’. Barth’s treatment of the Reformed doctrine of predestination 
is especially interesting, observes McGrath, ‘in that it demonstrates the 
manner in which he can take traditional terms, and give them a radical 
new meaning within the context of his theology’. In terms of the doc- 
trine of election, Barth reacted against Reformed orthodoxy, insisting that 
‘the static, abstract decree of Augustine and Calvin must be replaced by a 
dynamic, concrete decree that has its reality in Jesus Christ’ ? 

Bruce McCormack suggests that for Barth the primary question is: 
‘Who is the God who elects and what does a knowledge of this God 
tell us about the nature of election?’* The starting point is God's self- 
revelation in Jesus Christ. According to Barth, ‘[t]he doctrine of the 
Trinity states that our God, namely, He who makes Himself ours in His 
revelation, is really God'? In making himself known to us in revelation, 
both the identity of the God who elects and the content of that election 
have been made known to us: Jesus Christ: *Not an abstract providence 
or all-powerful Will, Barth argued, but the triune God is the God who 
elects. The doctrine of election must be materially determined by ... 


? McGrath, Christian Theology, 470. 
3 Lewis and Demarest, Integrative Theology, 1: 297. 
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God's self-revelation in Jesus Christ.'^ Barth writes: "The doctrine of 
election is the sum of the Gospel because of all words that can be said or 
heard it is the best: that God elects man; that God is for man to the One 
who loves in freedom. It is grounded in the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
because he is both the electing God and elected man in One.” In freedom 
God makes a self-determination for love. It consists both of the fact that 
‘God has elected fellowship with man for Himself’ and that ‘God has 
elected fellowship with Himself for man'.? For Barth, then, predestina- 
tion concerns the primal act of freedom or self-determination ‘by means 
of which God determines to be God, from everlasting to everlasting, in 
covenantal relationship with human beings and to be God in no other 
way' ? Put simply, it is ‘the freedom to be for us in Jesus Christ .'? 

The crucial phrase in the quotation from Barth above is that Christ is 
both ‘the electing God and elected man in One’. He is both ‘the agent of 
election (in his identity as God) and ... the concrete object of election (in 
his identity as God's human covenant partner)'.!! What is important to 
note here is that the subject-cum-object of divine election is ‘neither God 
the Father in the abstract, nor even the Son considered apart from the 
incarnation, but Jesus Christ, the historical person crucified outside the 
walls of Jerusalem'.? In other words, for Barth there can be no thought 
of an election which has its locus in a deus absconditus or hidden God 
who subsequently becomes incarnate in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Rather, the subject of both election and the incarnation is the Son as 
he is identified by reference to his historical, saving work on the cross. 
For this reason, writes Barth, ‘He is the Lamb slain, and the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. For this reason, the crucified Jesus is 
the “image of the invisible God”. ? In this way the doctrine of election 
serves to answer the question: ‘Who is the God who elects?’'* ‘The one 
true God is the One who has freely bound himself in a covenant with 
human beings, and will never take back that choice. The covenant of 
grace enters into God's “self-definition”. "© For this reason, notes Barth, 
‘[the doctrine of election] is part of the doctrine of God because origi- 
nally God's election of man is a predestination not merely of man but of 
himself. Its function is to bear testimony to eternal, free, and unchanging 
grace as the beginning of all the ways and works of God.'' 


5 Mangina, Karl Barth, 69. — ? Barth, CD, II/2: 3. 
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In what sense can it be said to be a predestination of himself? 
According to Barth, God is both subject and object of a double predesti- 
nation (praedestinatio gemina) in that both the decision of election and 
reprobation proceed from him and fall upon him (rather than upon two 
separate groups of people as in Calvin [see the discussion below ]): 


If the teachers of predestination were right when they spoke 
always of a duality, of election and reprobation, of predestina- 
tion to salvation or perdition, to life or death, then we may say 
already that in the election of Jesus Christ which is the eternal 
will of God, God has ascribed to man the former, election, sal- 
vation, and life; and to Himself he has ascribed the latter, repro- 
bation, perdition, and death.’ 


Thus for Barth, election and atonement are intimately related (in that 
the latter represents God as the eternally rejected one in the place of 
sinners). For while he can speak of God's 'eternal election', he cannot 
do so in abstraction apart from its realisation in Jesus Christ. And while 
‘[e]lection is indeed before all things ... it is also with all things; it is 
God's sovereign will actualising itself in our midst. And the content of 
that activity is simply Jesus Christ, the electing God and the electing 
human being in one. "è In the end, what unites election and redemption is 
the fact that the same subject stands at the centre of both: ‘Jesus Christ, 
the same Jesus Christ who was “crucified under Pontius Pilate” '.'? 

Barth also went on to affirm the subjective dimension of election as 
*both a work of the Spirit within us and a work of the human subject 
who is acted upon by grace’. However, the intimate link that we saw 
between election and redemption in Christ is not so evident between 
election and calling (or vocation) by the Spirit (and hence between elec- 
tion and conversion). This is shown in the fact that ‘[n]ot every one who 
is elected lives as an elect man’ ?! The difference between those who live 
as the elect and those who do not resides in ‘their calling ... [t]here are, 
in fact, two classes of men the called and the uncalled, the believing and 
the godless, and therefore the elect and the apparently rejected, the com- 
munity of God and the world'.? Thus, while all are objectively elect in 
Christ, not all are subjectively called by the Spirit. Or to put it another 
way, all are elected to be ‘in Christ’ de jure but not all are ‘in Christ’ de 
facto. Barth writes: 


1 Barth, CD, 1I/2: 163. '* Mangina, Karl Barth, 72. — '? Ibid. 
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The sanctification of man, his conversion to God, is, like his 
justification, a transformation, a new determination, which has 
taken place de jure for all the world and therefore for all men. 
De facto, however, it is not known by all men, just as justifi- 
cation has not de facto been grasped and acknowledged and 
known and confessed by all men, only by those who are awak- 
ened to faith.” 


What contribution does Peter offer to the discussion and in what way 
might our understanding of 1 Peter's doctrine of election be sharpened 
as we engage in dialogue with Barth? The following points can be made: 
(1) Peter would also affirm that the starting point for an adequate doctrine 
of election is the doctrine of the triune God (see 1:1—2; 2:4-10). Thus he 
begins his letter with the words (1:1—2): *To the elect ... [elect] according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, by [means of] the consecration 
of the Spirit, for [the purpose of] obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ’. The word ‘elect’ (ÉxAzkTÓc) here is qualified by three 
prepositional phrases, each of which presuppose the activity of the triune 
God: the electing initiative of the Father (1:2a), the consecrating action 
of the Spirit (1:2b), and the atoning work of the Son (1:2c). Thus in a 
very qualified sense it may be possible with Barth to refer to Christ as 
‘the electing God’. However, as 1 Pet. 1:1—2 indicates, the Son's role in 
election relates to his atoning work (1:2c) and not his choosing initiative 
which alone is ascribed to God the Father (1:2a). As Bruce McCormack 
correctly points out, ‘[t]hat Jesus Christ, the God-human in His divine- 
human unity, should be conceived of as the subject of election, is a claim 
that finds no direct confirmation in the New Testament ^^ 

(2) By making the triune God and not humans the central focus of his 
doctrine of election, Barth is able to effectively affirm the sovereignty 
and freedom of God in election. As we have seen, for Barth, election is 
the primal act of divine freedom or self-determination: ‘Primarily God 
elected or predestined Himself'.?^ For this reason, he insists, it is an 
‘election of grace" ?? Barth explains: 


In the beginning, before time and space as we know them, before 
there was any reality distinct from God which could be the 
object of the love of God or the setting for his acts of freedom, 
God anticipated and determined within Himself (in the power 
of His love and freedom, of His knowing and willing) that the 
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goal and meaning of all his dealings with the as yet non-existent 
universe should be the fact that in his Son he would be gracious 
towards man, uniting Himself with him. In the beginning it was 
the choice of the Father Himself to establish this covenant with 
man by giving up his Son for him ... In the beginning it was 
the choice of the Son to be obedient to grace, and therefore to 
offer up himself and to become man in order that this covenant 
might be made a reality. In the beginning it was the resolve of 
the Holy Spirit that the unity of God, of Father and Son should 
not be disturbed or rent by this covenant with man, but that it 
should be made the more glorious, the deity of God, the divinity 
of His love and freedom, being confirmed and demonstrated by 
this offering of the Father and this self-offering of the Son. This 
choice was in the beginning." 


As the one who accomplishes and fulfils the divine covenant through 
his self-offering, Jesus Christ is the agent of reconciliation. More than 
that, for Barth, reconciliation is to be equated with the concrete person 
of Jesus Christ: ‘Jesus Christ is the reconciliation’ (Jesus Christus die 
Vorsóhnung).? In saying that, Barth is seeking ‘to subvert the assumption 
that Christ's work sets up a possibility which humans must now actual- 
ise in faith — the basic error he saw at work in Bultmann's theology' .? 
Instead, at the cross nothing short of the end of human history took place: 
‘Human history was actually terminated at this point'.? As Mangina 
notes, 'Barth's account of the world ending at the cross depends on an 
inclusive Christology, in which the Son of God assumes flesh in the wid- 
est possible sense: the life-story of every person, indeed the sweep of 
human history' .?' Thus, as Gunton points out, there is an ‘almost platonic 
realism’ to his conception of Jesus’ death and its effect on all humans.? 
Barth writes: 


We died: the totality of all sinful men, those living, those long 
dead, and those still to be born, Christians who necessarily 
know and proclaim it, but also Jews and heathen, whether they 
hear and receive the news, or whether they tried and still try to 
escape it. His death was the death of all, quite independently of 
their attitude or response to this event.” 


27 Barth, CD, II/2: 101-2. 78 Barth, CD, IV/1: 34. 
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It is at this point, however, that we part company with Barth. On the one 
hand, like Barth, Peter's casting of the doctrine of election in Trinitarian 
terms enables him to underscore the sovereignty and freedom of God in 
election. Election for Peter, to use Barthian language, is also an instance 
of divine freedom or self-determination, wholly undetermined from with- 
out himself, in which he chooses, in Christ (on election ‘in Christ’ see 
below), and on the basis of his eternal foreknowledge (1:2a) and mercy 
(2:10; cf. 1:3) alone, to be gracious to some (and in this sense it is uncon- 
ditional — see below). On the other hand, unlike Barth, Peter also leaves 
room for the divine rejection of others (2:8; see below). For Barth, God's 
freedom to reject some is compromised by his insistence that because 
Christ is the elect and rejected one, no one can finally be rejected. For 
Peter, however, God's freedom actually consists in his sovereign free- 
dom to save some (1:1—2) and to reject others (2:8). For the moment we 
can say, to rephrase 1 Pet. 1:1—2 in Barthian language, that: 


In the beginning it was the choice of the Father (1:2a) to estab- 
lish a (new) covenant with his chosen ones by giving up his Son 
for them (v. 2c). In the beginning it was the choice of the Son, in 
obedience to the Father, to become man and to offer himself up 
as an atoning and substitutionary sacrifice (see 3:18; cf. 2:24) in 
order that this new covenant might be made a reality (1:2d). In 
the beginning it was the resolve of the Spirit that the unity of the 
Father's electing will (1:2a) and the Son's atoning work (1:2c) 
should not be rent asunder by effectively applying the benefits 
of Christ's atoning work to the Father's elect alone (1:2b). 


(3) Barth correctly specifies Christ as the true object of election (see 
1:20; 2:4d, 6b) in whom all others are elect (1:2c; 2:5a, 9a). Moreover, 
Christ is, in a very qualified and Barthian sense, the object of a double 
predestination (on which see below). For Barth, the terms 'elect' and 
‘rejected’ refer not to two separate groups of people, but primarily to one 
person: Jesus Christ. ‘As the elect, he is precisely the rejected one — the 
“Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world”.’** This much Peter 
would affirm (1:2d, 20; 2:4cd, 6b/7c): ‘Coming to him, a living stone, 
rejected by humans but elect, honoured, in the sight of God’ (2:4); “You 
were ransomed ... with the precious blood of Christ, the one having been 
chosen before the foundation of the world’ (1:18-20). The difference 
between Peter and Barth, however, is the scope of election and, as a 
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result, the objects of election and rejection (for if election is limited to a 
certain group then rejection of the rest necessarily follows). 

For Peter, election is clearly limited to those (the £xAekroic, 1:1) 
whom the Father has foreknown (1:2a) and whom the Spirit has set apart 
(v. 2c) for the purpose of covenant relationship — by faith — on the basis 
of the Son's atoning work (v. 2d). Saving faith (represented by the word 
óraxorjv here) is thus the divine goal/result (the cic here in v. 2d denotes 
both) of election. The opposite truth is that those who do not finally come 
to faith (i.e., before they die) are not elect. That all do not come to faith 
in God (something that both Peter and Barth admit) is a fact that Peter 
ascribes to election (something Barth cannot admit), positively in 1:1-2 
and negatively in 2:8. Unlike Barth, Peter not only limits the elect to 
those come to saving faith in Christ (1:2d; 2:4; cf. 1:5, 7, 9, 21; 5:9), but 
he also allows for the eternal rejection of those who reject this relation- 
ship in unbelief (2:8). To put it another way, those who do not act as 
the elect are in reality (not just apparently as in Barth) rejected by God 
(2:8). Peter would therefore limit those who are ‘in Christ’ to those who 
have ‘come to him [in faith]’ (2:4; cf. 1:2d) on the basis of election (1:2; 
2:4-5, 9). 

(4) Thus, for Peter, there exists an inseparable link between the 
Father's electing initiative (1:2a) and the Spirit's consecrating action 
(1:2b). This point is worth underlining, for as we have just seen in Barth, 
while all are objectively elect in Christ, not all are subjectively called by 
the Spirit. Such an approach lends credence to the Arminian accusation 
that the doctrine of unconditional election (which I will argue below 
is in agreement with 1 Peter) undermines any motivation to holiness. 
John Wesley argued that ‘[predestination] directly tends to destroy that 
holiness which is the end of all the ordinances of God ... that doctrine 
itself — that every man is either elected or not elected from eternity, and 
that one must inevitably be saved, and the other inevitably damned — has 
a manifest tendency to destroy holiness in general". For the author of 1 
Peter, however, there is an inseparable link between election and ethics: 
believers have been chosen on the basis of (kar) God's eternal, pre- 
determining love (1:1b, 2a), by means of (£v) the Spirit's consecrating 
action (v. 2b) for the purpose of obedience (gic ónakotrjv; v. 2c). It is on 
this basis (616, ‘therefore’, v. 13) that Peter can issue the injunction (and 
note the connection between calling and holiness), “but as he who called 
you is holy, you also be holy in all your conduct’ (v. 15). Election and 
holiness reappear again side by side in the very next chapter: ‘But you 
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are an elect race ... a holy nation’ (2:9). Thus, writes Calvin (following 
his citation of 1 Pet. 1:2): 


If election has as its goal holiness of life, it ought rather to 
arouse and goad us eagerly to set our mind upon it than to serve 
as a pretext for doing nothing. What a great difference there is 
between these two things: to cease well-doing because election 
is sufficient for salvation, and to devote ourselves to the pursuit 
of good as the appointed goal of election! 


3. Election: conditional or unconditional? 


Throughout the history of the church Christian thinkers have viewed sal- 
vation synergistically in which the human will freely cooperated with 
God. In order to maintain this synergism and at the same time accommo- 
date the biblical doctrine of election, they have made God's foreknowl- 
edge (viewed as prescience) of free human actions the basis of God's 
predestination. Thus Origen (c.185—c.254) writes: 


Foreknowledge precedes foreordination ... God observed 
beforehand the sequence of future events, and noticed the incli- 
nation of certain men towards piety which followed on this 
inclination; and he foreknew them, knowing the present and 
foreknowing the future ... if anyone in reply asks whether it 
is possible for the events which God foreknew not to happen, 
we shall answer, Yes, and there is no necessity determining this 
happening or not happening." 


For Origen, God's foreknowledge is not the cause of future events but 
vice versa: 


Celsus imagines that an event, predicted through foreknowl- 
edge, comes to pass because it was predicted; but we do not 
grant this, maintaining that he who foretold it was not the cause 
of its happening, because he foretold it would happen; but the 
future event itself, which would have taken place though not 
predicted, afforded the occasion to him, who was endowed with 
foreknowledge, of foretelling its occurrence.** 
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In the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries James Arminius (1560-1609) 
also made God’s foreknowledge the basis of his decision to save some 
and damn others: 


To these succeeds the fourth decree by which God decreed to 
save and damn certain particular persons. This decree has its 
foundation in the foreknowledge of God, by which he foreknew 
from all eternity those individuals who would, through his pre- 
venting grace, believe, and, through his subsequent grace would 
persevere.” 


Similarly, in the eighteenth century, John Wesley (1703-91) based elec- 
tion on God's omniscient foreknowledge of who would believe, and, 
thus, who would become elect. This is illustrated with reference to his 
mother's analogy of the sun: 


But observe ... Just as I ... now know the sun shines: Yet the 
sun does not shine because I know it, but I know it because 
it shines. My knowledge supposes the sun to shine; but does 
not in anyway cause it ... In a word, God looking on all ages, 
from creation to the consummation, as a moment, and seeing at 
once whatever is in the hearts of all the children of men, knows 
everyone that does or does not believe, in every age or nation. 
Yet what he knows, whether faith or unbelief, is in nowise 
caused by his knowledge. Men are as free in believing or not 
believing as if he did not know it at all.^? 


Cottrell, a modern Arminian theologian, sees this as the very heart of 
the issue: 


How is it possible that God could determine even before the 
creation which individuals will be saved, and could even write 
their names in the book of life? The answer is found in the fact 
and nature of God's foreknowledge. The Bible explicitly relates 
predestination to God's foreknowledge, and a correct under- 
standing of this relationship is the key to the whole question of 
election to salvation.^! 


Election is thus conditional in that it is contingent upon persons meet- 
ing the conditions for being in Christ: faith in Christ and union with him 
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in baptism. God then ‘elects’ those whom he foresees will meet these 
conditions. Thus, for Arminians such as Thomas Oden, election does not 
denote God's eternal and unconditional choosing of believers for salva- 
tion, but rather denotes the weaker sense of God naming or designating 
those who, as a result of the right use of their free-will, have chosen to 
believe. The doctrine of election thus denotes the act of God whereby he 
names or labels those who have freely chosen to believe as ‘the elect’: 
“Those who not only hear the invitation, but respond to it in repentance, 
faith, and obedience, are characteristically denoted in Scripture as “the 
chosen (eklektos ...)".? 

Reformed theology, on the other hand, has always taught that election 
is unconditional: 


God, before the foundation of the world was laid, according to 
his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of his will, hath chosen, in Christ, unto everlast- 
ing glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith, or good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in the creature, as conditions, or causes mov- 
ing him thereunto; and all to the praise of his glorious grace.? 


John Calvin (1509-64) discussed predestination in both his Institutes 
(3.21-4) and his A Treatise on the Eternal Predestination of God. Calvin 
noted the following characteristics of election: (1) ‘[T]hat God by his 
eternal goodwill (for which there was no other cause than his own pur- 
pose), appointed those whom he pleased unto salvation, rejecting all 
the rest’. (2) That election is founded upon God's ‘free mercy’* and 
‘mere generosity’.*° As such, God is under no obligation to save anyone: 
“We shall never be clearly persuaded, as we ought to be, that our salva- 
tion flows from the wellspring of God’s free mercy until we come to 
know his eternal election, which illumines God’s grace by this contrast: 
that he does not indiscriminately adopt all into the hope of salvation but 
gives to some what he denies to others.“ (3) That election is not based 
on foreseen faith but vice versa. Calvin rejects the view of those who 
*say that when Paul [in Rom. 8:29] affirms that those were predestinated 
whom God foreknew, he means that each one was chosen in respect of 
his future faith when he should believe’ .* Instead, he rightly affirms ‘that 
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by the term foreknowledge we are to understand the counsel of God by 
which he predestinates his own to salvation'.? Thus, concludes Calvin, 
‘[God] was so far from being moved by any faith in them to come thus 
to adopt them, that this his election is the cause and beginning of all faith 
in them; and that, therefore, election is, in order, before faith" .^? (4) That 
election is absolutely certain as to its outcome: ‘God’s unchangeable 
plan, by which he predestined for himself those whom he willed, was 
in fact intrinsically effectual unto salvation for these spiritual offspring 
alone' ^! 

In the following century, Francis Turretin (1623-87) in his Institutes 
of Elenctic Theology (1679—85) affirmed the same characteristics of 
election through a series of affirmations and denials: (1) ‘Are there con- 
ditional decrees? We deny ... every decree of God is eternal; therefore 
it cannot depend upon a condition which takes place only in time', but 
rather ‘God’s decrees depend on his good pleasure ... Therefore they 
are not suspended upon any condition outside of God'.?? (2) ‘Is election 
from the foresight of faith, or works; or from the grace of God alone? 
The former we deny; the latter we affirm.’** It is ‘[b]y the unanimous 
consent of the church’, notes Turretin, that ‘the Reformed maintain elec- 
tion to be purely gratuitous and that no foresight can be granted of faith 
or of works or of merit’, rather, ‘[f]aith and obedience are the fruit and 
effect of election’.** (3) ‘Is the election of certain men to salvation con- 
stant and immutable? We affirm.’ Or to put the question differently: ‘Is 
the decree of election so sure and immutable that the elect must necessar- 
ily and infallibly be brought to salvation at last? ... we affirm.'^ó 

What contribution can our exegesis of 1 Peter make to this discussion? 
The following points suggest that, for Peter, election represents God's 
unconditional choice of certain persons for salvation: (1) In 1:1—2 Peter 
notes that God's election of certain individuals (on the issue of whether 
election is individual or corporate see below) was carried out on the basis 
of or in accordance with (kará) ‘the foreknowledge of God the Father’ 
(1:2a). While it is true in principle that, as Boettner notes, ‘foreknowledge 
presupposes foreordination' ,?' I noted in my exegesis of this verse that 
when 1 Peter (and the NT in general) speaks of divine 'foreknowledge' it 
is actually referring to (God's loving) ‘foreordination’. Thus when Peter 
speaks of election ‘according to the foreknowledge of God the Father’, 
he is saying that nothing outside of God was the cause of his choice of 
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certain persons for salvation (i.e., it is unconditional). Rather, God the 
Father has elected for salvation those upon whom he has eternally (as the 
Tipó- in rpóyvootg suggests) and thus freely chosen in himself to set his 
covenantal affection. 

(2) This finds support in Peter's insistence that obedience is the result 
or effect of God's foreknowledge or foreordination, and not its cause. 
While the human response is plainly presupposed in 1:2d (sig óraxorjv 
[for obedience’, i.e., conversion]), the preposition eig with Óórakorjv 
denotes goal/purpose indicating that it is the outcome and not the cause 
of God's electing initiative. If the latter were the case we would, at the 
very least, expect a preposition denoting cause rather than purpose (i.e., 
‘elect ... according to the foreknowledge of God the Father ... because 
of obedience [tà órmakorjv]"). Commenting on this verse, Calvin notes 
that *when Peter calls them elect according to the foreknowledge of God, 
he is showing that the cause of it depends on God alone, because he of 
his own free will has chosen us. Thus the foreknowledge of God excludes 
every worthiness on the part of man."* 

(3) God's election of believers on the basis of/in conformity with 
(kaTá) his foreknowledge in v. 2, is paralleled in v. 3 by his regenerating 
of believers on the basis of/in conformity with (kará) his ‘great mercy’ 
(6 TO TOAD abTOO EAEOG) and not the believer's obedient response in 
faith (this is in agreement with v. 2c which indicates that it is the Spirit's 
consecrating and regenerating action that results in [eis] conversion, and 
not vice versa). In my exegesis of this verse I noted that the addition 
of the adjective ToAU (‘great’) in the formulation kaTà TÒ TOAD aóToO 
£Aeoc (‘according to his great mercy’) highlights the magnitude of this 
divine generosity and grace which has resulted in the believers’ new 
birth (1:3; cf. 1:23). This stress on divine mercy appears again in our 
other election passage (2:4—10), where the elect (Oueic yévoc EKAEKTOv, 
“you are an elect race’, 2:9a) are described as those who ‘once were not 
shown mercy, but now have been shown mercy'. In sum, Peter would 
want to affirm that God's election of believers is founded upon God's 
freely given mercy without any regard to (foreseen) human worth, merit, 
or faith, and in this sense it is unconditional. 


4. Election: in Christ 


Of central importance to Barth's doctrine of election is the notion that we 
are elect in Christ. For Barth, unlike Calvin, predestination does not refer 
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to ‘a decision of God in which the human race is divided into elect and 
reprobate, but to God's self-election and God's election of humanity, both 
actual in Jesus Christ’ .°? As we have already seen, this means first of all 
that ‘in Jesus Christ we are to discern election as the divine self-election’, 
in which God freely chooses to be for us in Jesus Christ. Election is 
thus the ‘primal decision'?' or eternal ‘Self-determination by means of 
which God chooses in Jesus Christ love and mercy for the human race 
and judgment (reprobation) for himself’® (in this sense predestination is 
double for Barth — see below). Then secondly, ‘in Jesus Christ we are to 
discern election as the election of humanity ^ A person's election con- 
sists in the fact that ‘he belongs eternally to Jesus Christ and therefore is 
not rejected, but elected by God in Jesus Christ; that the rejection which 
he deserves on account of his perverse choice is born and cancelled by 
Jesus Christ; and that he is appointed to eternal life with God on the basis 
of the righteous, divine decision'.^ Since this election takes place ‘in 
Christ’ it cannot be rejected or annulled by human choice: 


[I]ndividuals recognise the election of Jesus Christ as their own 
election ... he may indeed behave and conduct himself ... as the 
man who is rejected by God ... But he cannot reverse or change 
the eternal decision of God ... he for his part may deny and 
annul everything else by his own choice, but cannot possibly 
deny or annul the gracious choice of God.© 


Thus while explicitly rejecting the doctrine of universal salvation, 
Barth's thought logically leads there. Furthermore, Barth wrongly leaves 
no room for the rejection of some individuals by God (thus undermining 
God's freedom in election). 

While Barth's doctrine of election tended to emphasise the divine 
choice to the exclusion of the human choice, Arminian-Wesleyan theol- 
ogy has tended to move in the opposite direction. Like Barth, Cottrell 
affirms that 'the election of Jesus is the central and primary act of elec- 
tion. All other aspects of election are subordinate to it. It is the very 
heart of the redemptive plan.'^ However, unlike Barth, the election of 
individuals in Christ takes place according to God's foreknowledge of 
who will meet the conditions of being in Christ (by an act of free will). 
Cottrell explains: ‘[God] foreknows whether an individual will meet the 
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conditions for salvation ... What are these conditions? The basic and all- 
encompassing condition is whether a person is in Christ, namely, whether 
one has entered into a saving union with Christ ...'^' In order to be in 
Christ other conditions must also be met: “Of course, there are other con- 
ditions which one must meet in order to be in Christ ... The basic con- 
dition, of course, is faith.'^ He concludes: ‘Thus having set forth these 
conditions for being in Christ, God foreknows from the beginning who 
will and who will not meet them. Those whom he foresees as meeting 
them are predestined to salvation. ®© 

While I have rejected a number of conclusions that both Barth and 
Cottrell came to on the matter of election, they are right to see the election 
of Jesus Christ as a crucial aspect of the doctrine of election in general. 
In 1 Peter Jesus is expressly referred to as elect on at least three occa- 
sions. In 1:20 we are told that ‘[Christ] was destined [mpoeyvoopyévou] 
before the foundation of the world [èv npó KataBoAfic]’. Then in ch. 2 
Christ is referred to as ‘a living stone, rejected by humans but elect, hon- 
oured, in the sight of God’ (v. 4bcd) and ‘a cornerstone elect, honoured’ 
(v. 6b). Furthermore, the election of believers is linked with the election 
of Christ. Peter's description of Jesus as an ‘elect stone’ (A(00v ... &k- 
AekTOv) in v. 4d and an ‘elect cornerstone’ (A(00v &àxpoyoviotov £k- 
A£KTÓV) in v. 6d is paralleled by his description of believers as an ‘elect 
race’ (yévog éxAeKTOv) in v. 9a. Moreover, as I noted in my exegesis of 
this passage, this parallelism coincides with another in vv. 4—5 in which 
the divine election of Christ as A(00v Góvra (‘a living stone’, v. 4) is 
linked (kai avtot [‘yourselves also’], v. 5a) with that of believers who 
are ‘also’ (xat) described óc A(001 Govreg (‘as living stones’, v. 5a). 
The parallelism, however, is not symmetrical, as Jewett notes: “Yet there 
is obviously a difference between the Head and the members of the body 
in this respect as in all others. We are elect as living stones, but Christ is 
elect and precious as the chief cornerstone (1 Pet. 2:4ff.). In other words, 
we are chosen in him, not he in us.'? So what exactly does it mean to 
say that we are elect in Christ? What is the relationship between Christ's 
election and ours? 

To say that we are elect in Christ means at least two things for Peter: 
(1) It means that God determined that believers would experience sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ and his atoning work. Jesus is God's elect 
or chosen (cf. 1 Pet. 1:20; 2:4, 6) ‘agent and person through whom the 
electing work of God would come to fruition. When God planned to 
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save some, he intended from the beginning that their salvation would be 
effected through the work of Christ.’’! Thus in 1 Pet. 1:20 we are told that 
‘[Christ] was destined [lit. ‘foreknown’, mpogyvoopévou] before the 
foundation of the world [mp6 kataBoAfic¢ xócuou] but was made mani- 
fest in the last of times for your sake [9v ópàc]'. The emphatic position 
of the ôr ópàg (‘for your sake") at the end of the verse stresses that both 
the foreordaining of Christ from before history and his eschatological 
appearing at the climax of salvation history occurred for the sake of 
believers (51 ópàc). Moreover, as Michaels points out, ‘what is decided 
from all eternity is not simply that Jesus Christ should come into the 
world, but that he should fulfil a certain role, the role intimated already 
in v. 19’.” There we read that ‘you were ransomed (v. 18) ... with the 
precious blood of Christ as a lamb flawless and faultless’ (v. 19). The 
point of the text, then, was that Christ was chosen from eternity to die 
as a ransom (a substitutionary sacrifice) for all God's elect (ExAEKTOIc 
[‘elect’, 1:1] = ópàg [‘you’, v. 20]). In other words, when God eternally 
elected a people for himself, his intention was that they should experi- 
ence salvation only through what Christ would accomplish on the cross 
for them (‘for your sake’, 1:20). Thus the election of Christ was func- 
tional; he was chosen for a specific task, and that task was, through his 
death and resurrection, to provide salvation for all God’s elect. Storms 
concludes: ‘Therefore, we are chosen “in Christ” in the sense that this 
Son to whom the Father has given us is he through whom this election 
life is made ours in experience. His sinless life, atoning death, and glori- 
ous resurrection were the means through which God’s electing purpose 
was put into effect.’” 

(2) It means that God elected believers to be ‘in Christ’, that is, for 
incorporation into Christ or union with Christ. In our second election 
passage (2:4-10) believers are portrayed as ‘coming [mpocEpydpe- 
vot] to [rpóg] him [= Christ, 2:3]’, an expression which most probably 
denotes a coming to him in faith (i.e., drawing near to him in salvation) 
and hence an entering into union and solidarity with Christ (as the next 
part of the verse indicates — see above). This coming to Christ in faith, 
we noted earlier, is a result (cic) of the believers’ election by God (1:2). 
It is not without significance that 1 Peter is the only letter outside of the 
Pauline corpus to use the expression ‘in Christ’ (Ev Xpioró, 3x; 3:16; 
5:10, 14). In 3:16 Peter speaks of the believers’ good conduct ‘in Christ’ 
(£v Xp10T@). Then in 5:10 he refers to believers as those who have been 
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‘called [kaAéoac] to his eternal glory in Christ [£v Xpioró]'. Finally in 
5:14 Peter wishes peace ‘to all of you who are in Christ [£v XpioT@]’. 
Best suggests that the phrase ‘in Christ’ is used by Peter ‘to denote the 
action of God in redeeming men through Christ and to denote Christians 
as joined together in fellowship with Christ; ... the Christian is united 
to Christ in fellowship on the basis of what God has done for him in the 
death and resurrection of Christ'."* Thus the second sense in which the 
believers’ election can be said to be ‘in Christ’ is that they have been 
elected for fellowship with Christ. 

Seen in this light, the doctrine of election is pastorally significant. I 
note briefly two points: (1) In addressing a church in which suffering 
was not just a real threat but the experience of many, it is a great com- 
fort to know that salvation does not depend on our initiative or choice 
but on God's eternal, irrevocable election in Christ. (2) Because we are 
chosen in Christ, the certainty of our election derives not from trying to 
penetrate the mystery hidden in God's eternal decree and secret counsel, 
but by looking to Christ (in faith) in whom we have been chosen (or as 
Calvin put it, ‘the mirror [i.e., Christ] wherein we must ... contemplate 
our own election’).’> As Jewett notes, ‘when we receive Christ, our faith 
brings the assurance that we are elect. Knowing that Christ has been cho- 
sen as our Prophet, Priest, and King, we know that we have been chosen 
as the beneficiaries of his saving work’.’”° 


5. Election: individual or communal? 


Having surveyed the relevant New Testament data, William Klein in his 
The New Chosen People: A Corporate View of Election concludes that 
the writers of these documents 'present election from two basic perspec- 
tives — corporate and individual" .” Individual election, he argues, relates 
to ‘God’s appointment of individuals to perform tasks, functions, or min- 
istries in his service’ .’* It is not, however, an election to salvation. Instead, 
concludes Klein, ‘the New Testament writers address salvific election in 
primarily, if not exclusively, corporate terms'.? Again he writes: ‘Our 
study of the New Testament documents demands that we view election 
to salvation corporately ... God has chosen the church as a body rather 
than specific individuals who populate that body.'?? Klein, however, is 
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still content to speak of individuals who make up that elect body (e.g.): 
‘All believers find their identity as one of God's chosen ones through 
participation and incorporation in the body of Christ. An individual finds 
“chosenness” “in Christ”. ®' But how does an individual find chosenness 
‘in Christ’? “The body is chosen; one enters that body through faith in 
Christ. ® Faith in Christ, in turn, is a matter of free choice: ‘God has 
chosen a people in Christ, but individuals must decide whether or not 
to accept God's salvation and so enter that body’.** Thus for Klein, the 
‘church’ appears to be nothing more than ‘an abstract entity or a con- 
cept that God chose. Those who become part of that entity are those 
who exercise faith. God simply chose that there be a "thing" called the 
church, and then he decided that all who would put their faith in Christ 
would become part of the church. * 

Klein is right to stress the corporate nature of election. This seems 
quite clear from 1 Pet. 2:9-10, which, as Klein notes, ‘applies a series 
of corporate terms’ to the new elect people of God: ‘But you are an 
elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s special 
possession ... You who once were no people, but now you are the peo- 
ple of God; once you were not shown mercy, but now have been shown 
mercy.’ However, | Peter does not portray the church as an empty class, 
an abstract entity or an intangible concept, for in the preceding verses the 
church, as an elect (cf. v. 9) corporate entity (referred to as a ‘spiritual 
house’, v. 5c) is made up of elect (v. 5, 9) individuals (referred to as ‘liv- 
ing stones’ [v. 5a], believers [v. 7a], those who come to Christ [2:4a], are 
built up [v. 5b], and offer spiritual sacrifices [v. 5e]). Furthermore, as my 
exegesis of 1:1-2 (along with my theological reflection on these verses 
above) has indicated, election clearly involves the choosing of people not 
of an abstract concept. There we saw that the elect are those who (1) have 
been chosen on the basis of God's loving predetermination (1:2a), (2) by 
means of the Spirit's action of setting them apart (v. 2b), and (3) for the 
purpose of conversion and covenant relationship with God (v. 2c). This 
can hardly be said of an abstract entity or empty class. The point of all 
this is to say that, for 1 Peter (and the NT in general), a corporate elec- 
tion presupposes an individual election and vice versa (in this case, the 
election of a ‘spiritual house’ [2:5c] presupposes the election of both the 
‘cornerstone’ [v. 6b] and the individual ‘living stones’ [v. 5a] that make 
it up). In the end it is unnecessary to choose between the two. Since the 
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divine decrees are eternal, it is not possible to speak of one being before 
the other in terms of order. In the end it is probably best to say that 
in choosing a group (the church) God also chooses the individuals that 
make up that group. 


6. Election: is predestination double? 


A number of theologians have concluded (correctly, I believe) from 
the doctrine of unconditional election that its logical correlate must 
be the decree of reprobation. The historical origins of this view can be 
traced back to the ninth-century writings of Godescalc of Orbais (also 
known as Gottschalk [c. 805-69], who maintained that ‘[t]here is a 
twofold predestination, of the elect to blessedness, and of the reprobate 
to death’.*° This view gained a number of significant supporters dur- 
ing the Reformation. The Swiss reformer Ulrich Zwingli (1484—1531) 
wrote: ‘The bliss of everlasting life and the pain of everlasting death are 
altogether matters of free election or rejection by the divine will.’*’ The 
German reformer Martin Luther (1483—46) taught that ‘God rejected a 
number of men and elected and predestined others to everlasting life, 
such is the truth’. John Calvin (1509-64) accepted the logic of double 
predestination when he wrote: ‘Indeed many, as if they wished to avert 
a reproach from God, accept election in such terms as to deny that any- 
one is condemned. But they do this very ignorantly and childishly, since 
election itself could not stand except as set over against reprobation. ë 
He thus defined predestination as *God's eternal decree, by which he 
compacted with himself what he willed to become of each man. For all 
are not created in equal condition; rather, eternal life is foreordained for 
some, eternal damnation for others. Therefore, as any man has been cre- 
ated to one or the other of these ends, we speak of him as predestined 
to life or to death. ® Theodore Beza (1519-1605), Calvin’s successor in 
Geneva, taught predestination as ‘God’s eternal and unchangeable ordin- 
ance, which came before all of the causes of salvation and damnation, 
and by which God has determined to glorify himself — in some men 
by saving them through his simple grace in Christ and in other men by 
damning them through his rightful justice in Adam and in themselves' ?! 
The particular view of predestination held by these theologians has been 
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labelled supralapsarianism, which, as the name suggests, represents the 
decree to save some and damn others as preceding the decree to permit 
the fall (‘supra lapsum: above or prior to the fall). 

Karl Barth, who also held to a form of supralapsarianism, reacted 
against the Reformed doctrine of double predestination (praedestinatio 
gemina), arguing that the double decree of election and reprobation had 
as its object not humans viewed as two separate groups — the elect and 
reprobate — but one person: Jesus Christ. As the elect one, Christ elects 
himself alone for rejection with the result that '[r]ejection cannot again 
become the portion or affair of man ... There is no condemnation - liter- 
ally none — for those that are in Christ Jesus.’ ™ Since the decree of rep- 
robation fell upon Christ and not humans, Barth cannot speak of anyone 
as rejected, but only as ‘apparently rejected"? or ‘liv[ing] as one rejected 
in spite of his election .?? As Jewett points out, at this point Barth's doc- 
trine of election takes *more than a furtive glance in the direction of 
universalism’ ?? While explicitly rejecting the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation (apokatastasis) himself, Barth's thought logically leads there.” 

However, despite the celebrated names associated with the supralap- 
sarianism view of predestination, infralapsarianism, which represents 
the decree to save some and damn others as following the decree to per- 
mit the fall (infra lapsum: below or subsequent to the fall), became the 
dominant view of the Reformed church. This view found an able exposi- 
tor in Francis Turretin (1623-87), who held the chair of theology (earlier 
held by Calvin and Beza) at the Geneva Academy from 1653 until his 
death in 1687. For Turretin, the question of ‘the object of predestination’ 
is ‘not simply “what” the object of predestination was ... for it is evident 
that here we speak of the human race ... Rather the question is *of what 
kind" it was ... with regard to quality, i.e., how man was considered in 
the mind of God predestining and with what qualities he was clothed; 
whether those before the creation and fall or after. ° In Turretin's scheme 
the latter represents the biblical view: “The Scripture certainly leads us to 
this. It says that we are chosen out of the world; therefore not as creatable 
or capable of failing, but as fallen and in the corrupt mass.’”? However, 
like the supralapsarians, Turretin also taught that predestination was dou- 
ble: ‘[N]ot only does election necessarily prove reprobation (because the 
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election of some cannot be said without the preterition of others) and the 
damnation of the wicked. ..but the Scripture so clearly establishes it .'°° 
Recently, in his The Cross and Salvation (1997), Bruce Demarest has 
argued against the double predestinarianism of what he labels as ‘Hyper- 
Calvinism’ and ‘Barthianism’ insisting that ‘the biblical evidence leads 
us to posit an asymmetrical view of soteriological purpose — namely, 
unconditional election to life and conditional election to damnation. 
When we speak about damnation, we mean that God predestines persons 
not to sin and disobedience but to condemnation that issues from sin.’ '?! 
Thus Demarest opts for what he labels unconditional single election: 


The weight of biblical and historical evidence rests in favor of 
a single unconditional election to life. This position holds that 
out of the mass of fallen and responsible humanity — for reasons 
known to himself — God in his grace chose some to be saved 
and to permit others to persist in their sin.'?? 


However, Demarest has clearly misunderstood the supralapsarian view 
(and wrongly labels what should probably be termed ‘High-Calvinism’ 
as ‘Hyper-Calvinism’). Supralapsarians like Theodore Beza, for exam- 
ple, also held to an ‘asymmetrical’ view of election and reprobation. 
According to Beza, the reprobate are not simply condemned to dam- 
nation but to just damnation. So while no one is damned except those 
whom God has ordained to damnation, Beza could also say that *no one 
is damned except those who “are found to have in themselves just causes 
of damnation”’.'°? ‘The reprobate are condemned because of their cor- 
ruption, unbelief, and sin.''^* It seems that Beza could hold these two 
ideas together (damnation as ordained by God but also the fault of the 
reprobate) by distinguishing between the decree of reprobation (which is 
the first cause of reprobation) and its execution (which takes into account 
secondary causes, i.e., sin and unbelief). Beza writes: 


Likewise, the mention made of the damnation of the reprobate, 
it is usually stressed that the fault of the reprobate is to be found 
in themselves. In spite of this, sometimes it is necessary for 
Scripture to declare the great power of God, his patience, and 
the riches of his glory towards the vessels of mercy by leading 
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us to the high secret: the secret decree of God which is the first 
cause of the damnation of the reprobate. The only cause of this 
decree known to man is the just will of God. We must all obey 
his will reverently as it comes from him who is just and incom- 
prehensible. It is necessary that we note a difference between 
the decree of reprobation and reprobation itself. It is the will of 
God that the secret of his decree should be kept hidden from 
us. At the same time, God's word expresses very clearly the 
causes of reprobation and damnation: corruption, lack of faith, 
and iniquity. These causes are both necessary and voluntary in 
the vessels made to dishonour. ^? 


How is our exegesis of the election passages in 1 Peter pertinent to this 
discussion? (1) Since, as we have seen, election for Peter is eternal (1:2, 
20), it is therefore not possible to speak of ‘an order of decrees’. However, 
if pushed to choose between the two options, we would have to say that 
supralapsarianism is the more biblical and logical of the two. For as even 
Turretin himself (an ardent defender of infralapsarian) rather inconsist- 
ently admits, ‘Although predestination did not precede the decree to cre- 
ate man and permit his fall, it does not follow that God made man with 
an uncertain end. For if God did not have the manifestation of mercy 
and justice in salvation and damnation as an end, it must not straightway 
be said that he had not end at all’!°° To say, as Turretin does, that God 
did not make humans ‘with an uncertain end’ is to say, positively, that 
he did make them with a certain end and this is supralapsarianism. In 
the end it hardly matters whether we say that God’s election takes into 
account humans as uncreated, created, or fallen, because since his elec- 
tion is eternal these latter categories have no bearing on God’s decision — 
considered uncreated, created or fallen, the elect remain the same. Thus 
priority must be given to God’s eternal election of some for salvation and 
rejection of others for damnation over these other categories. 

(2) Election for Peter is clearly double. To argue that election is merely 
single (as Demarest does) on the basis that reprobation occurs merely by 
(passive) divine permission is, as Luther points out, merely ‘double talk’ .!°’ 
We have seen in my exegesis of | Pet. 2:8 that Peter holds two ideas in 
tension: divine predestination and human responsibility in reprobation. 
In 1 Pet. 2:8—9 we read: ‘They stumble because they are disobeying the 
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word, to which also they were appointed [ò kai &réOncav]' (2:8c, 9a). I 
noted in my exegesis of these verses that the verb T(0rju (decree, ordain, 
appoint’) denotes divine appointment, while the prepositional phrase cic 
6 (‘to which’) refers back to the entire preceding thought, namely, believ- 
ers stumble over the stone because of their disobedience. The force of 
this text, then, is that those who stumble over Christ the stone because of 
their disobedience to the word, were indeed divinely appointed to such. 
Two things thus seem clear from this: (1) that God is in sovereign con- 
trol of all things, including both the disobedience and ultimate fate of 
unbelievers (and not just the latter), and (2) that while all of this is clearly 
in accord with God’s sovereign and eternal will, it does not exclude the 
responsibility of those who stumble over Christ. Since that stumbling is 
rooted in human disobedience (note the causal participle &ret000vrec), 
the implication is clear: those who reject Christ in disobedience to the 
word (TÔ Adyw) will have to take responsibility for it at the final judgment 
(4:17). Neither truth should be emphasised at the expense of the other. If 
we emphasise the first, we both make God the author of human disobedi- 
ence (and hence sin) and we remove responsibility from humans for their 
disobedience (an important biblical truth). However, if, on the other hand, 
we emphasise only the second truth (as Arminians and some Calvinists 
tend to do), we do violence to the biblical teaching (represented here) that 
God is in sovereign control of all things, the evil as well as the good, the 
disobedience as well as the obedience, from the decisions made by kings 
(Prov. 21:1) to the throw of the dice (Prov. 16:33). These two ideas (divine 
determination and human responsibility) are well illustrated in Lk. 22:22, 
Acts 2:23, and in the prayer of Acts 4:27-8 (respectively), again with ref- 
erence to human rejection of Christ: 


For the Son of Man is going as it has been determined, but woe 
to that one by whom he is betrayed! 


This man [= Jesus of Nazareth], handed over to you according 
to the definite plan and foreknowledge of God, you crucified 
and killed by the hands of those outside the law. 


For in this city, in fact, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, gathered together against 
your holy servant Jesus, whom you anointed, to do whatever 
your hand and your plan had predestined to take place. 


We can see here that even though the writer believes that God ordained 
the killing of Christ, he nevertheless does not exempt those who killed 
him from responsibility. As Schreiner observes, 
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Peter indicted those who crucified Christ, even though the exe- 
cution was predestined by God himself (Acts 2:23). It seems 
fair to conclude that Peter indicted them because in kill- 
ing Christ they carried out their own desires. They were not 
coerced into crucifying Jesus against their wills. No, in putting 
him to death they did just what they wanted to do. Similarly, 
Peter criticized those who stumble over Christ the cornerstone 
for their unbelief and disobedience. He did not argue that their 
unbelief is free from any guilt because it was predestined. He 
had already emphasised that they chose not to obey him and 
that they refused to believe in him. Peter articulated a common 
theme in the Scriptures that human beings are responsible for 
their sin and sin willingly, and yet God controls all events in 
history. °" 


7. Conclusion 


Our dialogue with systematic theology has enabled us to sharpen our 
understanding of 1 Peter's doctrine of divine election. The theological 
significance of the doctrine for 1 Peter is signalled by both its strategic 
placement at the beginning (1:1—2), middle (2:4—10), and end of the let- 
ter (5:13) and the Trinitarian framework within which he sets it right at 
the outset of the letter (1:2). Each of the three Trinitarian members fulfils 
a specific role in the one divine programme of election: the Father elects, 
the Spirit sets the elect apart for obedience, and the Son provides atone- 
ment for God's elect and set apart people. It is in this sense that we can 
say that election is unconditional: it finds its origin in the eternal will 
of the Triune God and not the finite will of humans. It is unconditional 
because it has no cause outside of God; it is rooted in his sovereign will 
and good pleasure. Thus the human turning to God in conversion is the 
effect and not the cause of election. Because humans are the objects of 
the triune God's electing activity, it has both an individual and corporate 
dimension; God chooses individuals for community (he does not merely 
choose an abstract concept called ‘the church’ and then leave it up to 
individual persons to populate it). The consequence, however, of select- 
ing certain individuals (whether as individuals or a group) for salvation 
is that certain others are passed by (are left to stumble in their own dis- 
obedience, 1 Pet. 2:8). For reasons known only to God himself, God 
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has, in his mercy (2:10), chosen some to be his special possession (2:9) 
while leaving the rest to persist in their disobedience and reap its divinely 
ordained eternal consequences (2:8). The former should be a cause for 
great rejoicing and praise to God (1 Pet. 1:1—3; cf. Eph. 1:3-6), while 
the latter brings great sorrow to God (cf. Ezek. 33:11; also Rom. 9:1-2). 
In the end, election is important to Peter for the following reasons: (1) It 
underscores the sovereign freedom and grace of God in the salvation of 
his people. (2) It underscores the continuity between ancient Israel and 
the New Testament church as the elect people of God and in doing so 
emphasises the continuity of God's purpose in history, which in its turn 
underlines the certainty of the believers’ salvation since it is part of the 
divine plan that had been set in eternity but has now found fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ and the church. (3) Finally, it thus underscores one of 
Peter's main purposes for writing this letter: ‘[T]he readers live in a time 
firmly under God's control when history is about to reach its climax. 
They therefore have reason rather to rejoice than to despair.’ !” 
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THE ATONEMENT 


1. Introduction 


Early Christian tradition affirms that Jesus’ death was ‘for us’. That is 
to say, the earliest followers of Jesus were never content with the bare 
fact that Jesus died but were always concerned with the meaning and 
significance of that fact. Thomas Oden writes: ‘Christianity proclaims 
not merely that Christ died, but that his death had significance for the 
otherwise apparently absurd course of human history! As Paul Fiddes 
asks: ‘We are really asking the question we have often posed before: 
how does the particular death of Christ so long ago have a crucial effect 
on our life before God?’* The meaning and significance of the death of 
Jesus is the subject of the topic of ‘the atonement’. As both 1 Peter and 
the history of interpretation demonstrate, the meaning and impact of the 
atonement is a rich and complex subject that cannot be grasped by any 
one theory, nor fully by any combination of them. By allowing 1 Peter to 
sit down at the conference table and dialogue with some of the theologies 
and theologians of the atonement it is hoped that a greater appreciation 
for the complexity, richness, meaning, and significance of the atonement 
in general, and in 1 Peter in particular, will emerge. 


2. Jesus’ death as victory 


Many early church fathers and a few contemporary theologians interpret 
the atonement in terms of Christ’s victory over sin, death, and the devil. 
In fact Gustaf Aulén (1879-1977), the Lutheran theologian from Lund, 
claimed in his book Christus Victor that it was the ‘classic’ view of the 
atonement (he also referred to it as the ‘dramatic’ view).? The theory 
itself actually assumes at least two basic forms: (1) some interpreters 
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(generally patristic writers) interpreted Christ's death as a ransom paid to 
the devil (see [$3] below), (2) while others, guided by such texts as Col. 
2:15, 1 Cor. 15:24-28, 1 Jn 3:8, and Heb. 2:14-15, emphasise Christ's 
victory over sin, death, and the devil through the cross and resurrec- 
tion with no recourse to the notion of a ransom paid to the devil." Aulén 
explains the central theme of this idea of the atonement “as a divine con- 
flict and victory; Christ — Christus Victor — fights against and triumphs 
over the evil powers of the world, the tyrants under which mankind is in 
bondage and suffering, and in him God reconciles the world to himself" ? 
Reconciliation is achieved, he suggests, because in his victory over the 
powers of evil Christ has both taken away their power to harm believers 
and keep them in bondage (salvation and deliverance) and, as a result, 
has removed God's judgment (made atonement).^ 

Aulén's book highlights a number of elements in the Christus victor 
theme which find support in 1 Peter: (1) its relative dualism between 
Christ and powers of evil,’ (2) its understanding of the evil powers as 
‘quasi-spiritual beings endowed with distinctive existence’,® and (3) its 
understanding of ‘the cross as constitutive of divine victory'.? Indeed 
Peter tells us that it was by virtue of his death and resurrection that the 
risen Christ went and proclaimed his victory over the once disobedi- 
ent but now subjugated angelic spirits of the flood: ‘Having been put to 
death in the flesh, but having been made alive in the spirit, having gone, 
he made proclamation [of his victory] to the spirits in prison, who once 
disobeyed ... having gone into heaven, with angels and authorities and 
powers subjected to him’ (3:19—20a, 22). 

However, as I bring my exegesis of the relevant passages in 1 Peter to 
bear on the Christus victor model, a number of inadequacies very quickly 
appear. (1) As we shall see below, 1 Peter provides us with an important 
reminder that the Christus victor model does not exhaust a truly biblical 
understanding of the redemptive significance of Christ's atoning work 
(pace Aulén, Boyd [?]). (2) Proponents of this model (like Aulén) fail to 
provide a rational and biblical explanation for the necessity of the cross 
of Christ in the defeat of the powers of evil: “Why the cross? Why not 
some other manner?!” (3) If the powers of evil have been defeated then 


^ See, e.g., Aulén, Christus Victor; Boyd, God at War (esp. 238—68). 

5 Aulén, Christus Victor, 20. 

6 See ibid., 87. 

7 [use the word ‘relative’ because there is no real dualism between Satan, as a created 
being, and God, the omnipotent Creator. 

* Blocher, ‘Agnus Victor’, 71-2. 

? Boersma, Violence, Hospitality, and the Cross, 187. 

1? McGrath, Christian Theology, 418. 
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how can Peter still write: “Your adversary the devil prowls about as a 
roaring lion seeking someone to devour' (1 Pet. 5:8)? (4) Related to this 
is the problem that the Christus victor model often tends to focus prima- 
rily on the cosmic nature of the conflict and victory in isolation from the 
ongoing earthly one. 1 Peter, however, reminds us that both stories are 
intertwined: the suffering and victory of Christ becomes the basis of the 
believers’ own suffering and victory. The believer's solidarity with Christ 
means that, like Christ, even though they suffer now they can anticipate 
the same glorious and victorious future as their resurrected Lord. Thus 
there is a now-and-not-yet dimension to this victory: the past victory of 
Christ is the guarantee of the believer's future victory 'at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. 1:7). (5) Aulén's book, as interpreters have noted, 
strikes too triumphalist a note in its depiction of the atonement, failing to 
‘emphasise enough the human and even tragic elements of the story’.!! 
A theme more central to 1 Peter is that of the suffering of Christ (along 
with the overall thematic emphasis on suffering that pervades the letter) 
which is, in fact, constitutive of this victory. In the end we are brought 
back to point (2) above: Why the cross? The main problem is that the 
Christus victor metaphor rightly describes the outcome of Christ's death 
and resurrection as a victory gained over the forces of evil; however, 
what it does not tell us is how the battle was fought, in what way was 
the victory gained, and why was the cross necessary? Peter's first letter 
provides us with at least three hints to answer this, two relating to his 
death as atoning and one relating to his resurrection (without which his 
death would not be atoning). 

(1) As we will see below ($5), central to 1 Peter's doctrine of the 
atonement is his presentation of Jesus' death as penal substitution. The 
doctrine of penal substitution provides an important key to understand- 
ing in what sense Jesus' death constitutes a victory over sin and Satan. 
In order to see the connection between these two ideas we will need to 
spread our net a little wider than 1 Peter. In Rev. 12 Satan is referred to 
as 'the accuser of our brothers [and sisters] ... who accuses them day 
and night before our God’ (v. 10). As a result of the redemptive-histori- 
cal victory of Christ in his life and death (vv. 5, 10-11), we are told that 
‘the accuser ... has been thrown down’ (v. 10). Through his death on 
the cross Christ frees sinners from the just penalty of the law (see [§5] 
below) thus rendering Satan’s accusations against believers groundless 
and baseless. This idea seems most explicit in Col. 2:14—15 (an import- 
ant text for Aulén), where we are told that when Jesus was crucified 


11 Gunton, Actuality of the Atonement, 58. 
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*he cancelled out the bond that stood against us with its decrees which 
was opposed to us and has set it aside by nailing it to the cross. He 
disarmed the rulers and authorities exposing them to public disgrace, 
leading them in triumph in him.'? Bruce comments: ‘Not only has he 
blotted out the record of their indebtedness but he has subjugated those 
powers whose possession of that damning indictment was a means of 
controlling them [believers]. ° Accordingly, the crucifixion can be seen 
as a victory over Satan because in his substitutionary penal suffering 
(cf. 1 Pet. 2:24; 3:18) Christ bore the consequences of the believers’ sin 
(cf. 1 Pet. 2:24), thus cancelling their debt and rendering as empty and 
baseless Satan's accusations against them. Only in this way can believ- 
ers expect to share in Christ's victory and vindication (3:18e/4:6c). For 
as Jeffery, Ovey, and Sach observe, *it makes sense that Jesus should be 
vindicated: he led a perfect human life. What is less clear is how believ- 
ers, who will share in his resurrection, come to be vindicated’ (espe- 
cially since they do not deserve to be).'* The basis for the believers’ 
confidence that God will one day vindicate them is the fact that Christ 
bore in their place the penal consequences of their sin (1 Pet. 2:24). In 
this way God both maintains the standards of his perfect justice and 
vindicates sinful humans. 

(2) Jesus’ death as a covenant sacrifice (1 Pet. 1:2c; cf. 3:18a-c) repre- 
sents the second way in which the atonement constitutes a victory over 
sin and Satan. I noted in my exegesis of the expression o(parog 'In- 
600 XpioToO (‘blood of Jesus Christ’) in 1 Pet. 1:2c, that Exod. 24:3-8 
formed the most probable background pointing to Jesus' death as a cov- 
enant sacrifice. This, I also noted, was associated with the Spirit's work 
in bringing people into covenant relationship with God (established on 
the basis of Jesus' death), along with its renewing, cleansing, empower- 
ing, and life-changing implications (1 Pet. 1:2b; cf. 1:3, 23). The death 
of Christ, then, may be considered a victory because it makes possible 
God's new covenant gift of the Holy Spirit, with its promise of a new 
heart and a new empowerment to walk in holiness, thus providing libera- 
tion from the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

(3) Jesus' resurrection from the dead (1 Pet. 1:3, 11; 2:4; 3:18, 21) and 
exaltation to God's right hand (1 Pet. 3:22) represents a third and import- 
ant way in which the atonement constitutes a victory. It is interesting 
to note that in Zech. 3:1 the ‘right hand of God’ is the very place from 
which Satan used to accuse God's people: “Then he showed me the high 


12 Blocher, ‘Agnus Victor’, 86. — ? Bruce, Colossians, 110. 
14 Jeffery, Ovey, and Sach, Pierced for our Transgressions, 135. 
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priest Joshua standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing 
at his right hand to accuse him.’ As a direct result of his death on the 
cross and resurrection (3:18de, 21d), Peter tells us that Jesus is now ‘at 
the right hand of God, having gone into heaven, with angels and author- 
ities and powers subjected to him’ (3:22). The elevation and enthrone- 
ment of Jesus to a position of privilege at God’s right hand also entails 
the subjugation of those forces that oppose and accuse God’s people, 
who, as a result of Christ’s death and resurrection, have received forgive- 
ness of sins (cf. 1 Pet. 2:24d; Acts 5:31). Moreover, God’s vindication of 
Christ’s innocent suffering through resurrection (3:18e, 21d), ascension 
(vv. 19, 22b), victorious proclamation (v. 19), and exaltation to God’s 
right hand (v. 22), provides suffering believers with the assurance that 
he will one day vindicate them by raising them from the dead (3:18e; 
4:6c) and bestowing upon them praise, glory and honour (1:7). Peter’s 
presentation of the believer’s salvation in terms of future victory and 
vindication is designed to engender hope amongst a small group of suf- 
fering believers. Their solidarity with Christ assures them that his victory 
will one day be theirs also. Thus the appropriate attitude in the present is 
hope (an important word associated with Christ’s victorious resurrection 
in 1 Peter, 1:3, 21; cf. 1:13; 3:15). 


3. Jesus’ death as ransom 


Often associated with the theme of victory is the notion of ransom. The 
concept of ransom became a metaphor of central importance in patristic 
interpretations of Christ’s death. The notion of ‘ransom’ implies three 
related ideas: 


l. Liberation: A ransom is something which achieves freedom for 
a person who is held in captivity. 

2. Payment: A ransom is a sum of money which is paid in order to 
achieve an individual's liberation. 

3 Someone to whom the ransom is paid: A ransom is usually paid 


to an individual's captor, or his agent.!° 


Most patristic writers followed Origen in interpreting Christ's death as 
the liberation of humans from bondage (to Satan) by the payment of a 
ransom price (the blood of Jesus) to Satan. Origen (c. 185-253) com- 
ments on Eph. 1:7: 


15 McGrath, Christian Theology, 415. 
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Apolutrosis or lutrosis concerns captives and those who have 
been brought under the power of their enemies; but we have 
been brought under the power of enemies, namely, of the prince 
of this world and of the powers subject to him, and we need 
redemption, therefore, and someone who will redeem us by 
giving as a price (/utron) his own blood; we have redemption, 
therefore, through his blood and remission of our sins.'° 


This price, explains Origen commenting on Mt. 20:28, is to be paid to 
the prince of this world, Satan: ‘But to whom did he give his life as the 
price of redemption for many? Not to God; maybe to the evil spirit? For 
he was holding us under his power, until Jesus would give his life on 
our behalf. ” Commenting on 1 Pet. 1:18 Ambrose writes: ‘[The devil] 
without doubt demanded the price, so that he might set free those he was 
holding bound, but the price of our liberation was the blood of our Lord 
Jesus, which necessarily had to be paid to him to whom we had been sold 
because of our sins.’ ë Satan, however, was deceived. Attracted by what 
he perceived to be a more valuable prize, Satan, according to Gregory of 
Nyssa (330-c.395), ‘chose [Christ] as a ransom for those who were shut 
up in the prison of death'.'? He did not realise, however, that the deity of 
Christ was concealed in his humanity: ‘The Deity was hidden under the 
veil of our nature, so that, as with ravenous fish, the hook of the deity 
might be gulped down with the bait of fish. ™® For Gregory the atone- 
ment thus represents ‘a manifestation both of God's justice and of his 
wisdom' ?! The justice of God is manifested in the offering of a ransom 
(a ‘fair exchange")? while the wisdom (= ‘cunning’) of God is displayed 
in the concealing of Christ's divinity in the flesh of his humanity.” 

In their exposition of the ransom theme the patristic writers highlight 
a number of important elements which both find support in and sharpen 
our understanding of 1 Peter: (1) As my exegesis of 1 Pet. 1:18—19 has 
indicated, the patristic writers correctly highlight the importance of the 
price (the blood of Christ) that was paid for the believers' redemption 
(from their bondage to a sinful [= ‘futile’, v. 18] past). By contrast, a 
number of modern interpreters have sought to divest the metaphor of 
just about all of its metaphorical elements and as a result see it simply 


16 Origen, Catenae in Eph. ' PG,13.1397. — !* PL, 16.1299. 
Gregory of Nyssa, The Great Catechism 23. 

20 Gregory of Nyssa, The Great Catechism 24. 
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as a metaphor for deliverance or setting free and no more. Lyonnet and 
Sabourin, for example, write: 


For when the hagiographers designated the saving work of Christ 
by the terms /utrousthai, apolutrosis, and so forth, they wanted 
to evoke, by the force of the very terms, the source itself out of 
which proceeded the whole economy of redemption, namely, 
God himself, the Father, not, however, as that merchant who 
does not grant freedom unless he has first been paid the cor- 
responding price, but as he who quite gratuitously frees us from 
every slavery, so that we become ‘his own’: in other words, not 
as one who does not set free unless he does not lose anything, 
but as he who grants freedom for no other reason than because 
he loves, who does not wish anything else than to communicate 
his own life to all and to make us participate in his own beati- 
tude provided that we wish to accept that gift by a free act, by 
an act of faith in the Pauline and Johannine sense.” 


However, if God can grant freedom without the payment of a price but 
rather simply as the one ‘who quite gratuitously frees us from every 
slavery ... for no other reason than because he loves’,* then why the 
cross??? Why not in some other (less costly) manner? If liberation can 
be granted without the payment of a price, then the cross is hardly 
necessary. 1 Peter 1:18—19, however, is emphatic that a very high price 
has been paid for the believers’ redemption (‘the precious blood of 
Christ’), with the implication being that had not the ransom price been 
paid, redemption would not have been effected. This leads on to the 
next point. 

(2) The patristic writers correctly point out that in the work of redemp- 
tion God does not act in an arbitrary fashion, but in a way that is consist- 
ent with his just and holy character. Lyonnet and Sabourin are correct to 
point out that God ‘quite gratuitously frees us from every slavery’, but 
wrongly go on to suggest that he ‘grants freedom for no other reason 
than because he loves’.”’ For, as Carson rightly points out, ‘the theme of 
the love of God, as precious as it is, is not all that the Bible says about 
God ... It is irresponsible to talk about the love of God without consider- 
ing the holiness ... and even the wrath of God as it would be ... to focus 
on his wrath without listening attentively to what the Bible says about 


% Lyonnet and Sabourin, Sin, Redemption, and Sacrifice, 103. — Ibid. 
2% Balthasar, Theo-drama, 4: 312: ‘Why the Cross, if God Forgives in any Case?’ 
?' Lyonnet and Sabourin, Sin, Redemption, and Sacrifice, 103. 
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his love’. 1 Peter has much to say about the holiness and justice of God 
(1:14-16, 17; 2:23; 3:12; 4:5, 17). As Grenz observes: ‘God is holy, in 
that he is just and totally righteous in all he does [cf. 1 Pet. 1:14—16]. 
God is always fair with all creatures [cf. 1:17]. Consequently, God seeks 
justice. And one day he will judge each human being according to his 
righteous standard [cf. 4:5; 2:23]'.? In fact the two ideas are closely 
related in the ransom text of 1 Peter and its immediate context: 


[B]e holy in all your conduct, for it is written [that], *You shall 
be holy, because / am holy'. And if you call upon a father who 
judges impartially according to the work of each person, con- 
duct yourselves with fear ... knowing that you were ransomed 
from the futile way of life ... with the precious blood of Christ, 
as a lamb flawless and faultless (1:16—19). 


The just judgment of God (1:17; 4:5; cf. 2:7) against a life lived in sin 
(1 Pet. 1:18; cf. 1:14; 4:2-3) is demanded by his holiness (cf. 1:15-16). 
Yet liberating sinners from sin (its consequences but also its power) 
would mean not punishing them. Yet how can he do this without compro- 
mising his holiness and justice when they are in fact guilty and deserving 
of judgment? He did this by providing Christ as the ransom payment 
who paid the price (i.e., death = ‘blood’, v. 19) owed by guilty sinners. 
Sin is thus punished and guilty sinners are liberated. The patristic writers 
correctly highlighted the element of exchange or substitution here.” As 
I noted in my exegesis of 1 Pet. 1:18-19, the idea communicated here 
by the language of ransom is that of equivalence or substitution. Christ's 
death redeems because he takes the believers' place as the ransom price, 
that is, he dies the death that they should have died (see further the dis- 
cussion in $5 below). 

(3) The patristic writers were thus right to ask the question: Who 
demanded the payment of a price? Many wrongly insisted it was the 
devil. Instead, as I have argued, it was God who demanded that a ransom 
be paid for the liberation of sinner. This fact receives further support 
from 1 Pet. 1:20 (the verse immediately following our ransom passage, 
vv. 18-19), which indicates that God's decision to provide Christ as the 
ransom payment (a decision arising from his holy and just demand that 
sin be paid for) stems from his sovereign and eternal purpose. 1 Peter 
1:18-19 is joined to v. 20 by the adjectival participle rpog£yvoopévou 


?* Carson, Gagging of God, 241. 
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(from mpoyivóoko, ‘choose beforehand’): mpoeyvoonévou èv npó 
KaTaBoAfic xóouou (‘who [= XpioroO, v. 19] was foreknown/chosen 
before the foundation of the world', v. 20a). As Beare notes, '[t]he fore- 
knowledge of God conveys the thought of will and purpose; that Christ is 
"foreknown" means that his work in the world was ordained by God, that 
the fulfilment of God's purpose for the world was destined to be accom- 
plished through him, through his sacrifice of himself’.*! The passive 
voice of the participle indicates that ‘all of this was God's doing ... the 
redemption brought about by the death of Jesus ... was due to the divine 
initiative’. We saw the development of a similar theme in 1:10-12 
which spoke of the ‘spirit of Christ’ predicting (rpopuoprupópevov) 
through the prophets ‘the sufferings destined for Christ [rà cig Xpioróv 
Ta8rpata] and the glories after these sufferings’. As Achtemeier again 
notes, ‘the phrase [Tà Eig Xpioróv naðńparta] points to the continuing 
dynamic of the divine initiative in such salvation’ .** The demand that sin 
be paid for was thus an eternal demand. 


4. Jesus’ death as sacrifice 


Drawing on Old Testament imagery and expectation, the New Testament 
interprets the death of Jesus on the cross as a sacrifice. Unlike the Old 
Testament sacrifices, Christ's sacrificial offering *was the final sacrifice, 
dealing with all the sins of the world ... it was an act of God from beyond 
[humans], achieving what they could not do, and it was also a “once- 
for-all" event in the past’.** In 1 Pet. 3:18 we are told that ‘Christ also 
suffered [as a sacrifice] for sins [epi ápaprtóv] once for all [nog]. 
Then earlier in 1:18-19 Christ's death is compared to the sacrificing 
of the Passover lamb on the eve of Israel's redemption: ‘you were ran- 
somed ... with the precious blood of Christ, as a lamb flawless and fault- 
less’. Finally, in 1:2, Christ's death is likened to a covenant sacrifice: ‘to 
the elect ... according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, by means 
of the consecration of the Spirit, for the purpose of obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ'. As we seek to unpack the significance 
of Jesus' death as a sacrifice we are confronted with the following two 
questions: (1) How does the idea of Jesus' death on the cross as a sac- 
rifice throw light on the manner in which God deals with the problem 
of human sin? (2) Can it explain how the problem of human sin was so 
decisively dealt with by this one past event? 


3! Beare, First Epistle of Peter, 80. ** Achtemeier, 1 Peter, 131. 
3 Ibid., 108. — ?^ Fiddes, Past Event and Present Salvation, 67. 
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As we saw in my exegesis of 1:19, a number of scholars contend that 
the phrase ‘the blood of Christ’ (see 1:2c, 19) stands not for his death but 
for his /ife released through death (with the accent on life). Paul Fiddes 
suggests that ‘the ritual act [of sacrifice] gave the assurance that God 
would surely accomplish what the sacrifice portrayed; it was he who 
broke the link between sin and its otherwise inevitable consequence of 
calamity ... through the sacrificial death God was believed to "cleanse 
away" or "cover over" the uncleanness of the sin that lay upon the lives 
of his people'.? How does the blood of sacrifice actually achieve this? 
‘A hint is given here when blood is described as containing life. The idea 
seems to be that the tainted and unclean life of the offending community 
is renewed by the pouring out of fresh life present in the blood of the 
animal.’*° This interpretation is based on Lev. 17:11—14: ‘For the life 
[Heb. W3); Gk puxń] of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to 
you for making atonement [Heb. 1293; Gk £&uAóokeo0a1] for your lives 
on the altar; for, as life, it is the blood that makes atonement ... For the 
life of every creature — its blood is its life" (cf. Gen. 9:4; Deut. 12:23). 

In response it should be noted that Lev. 17:11 does not simply say that 
‘life is in the blood’ but that the ‘life of the flesh [107311] is in the blood" 
suggesting that if the blood is spilled then life ‘in the flesh’ will cease. 
Stibbs remarks: 


A careful examination of the contexts reveals that in each of the 
three cases [Gen. 9:4; Lev. 17:11; Deut. 12:23] these statements 
say not that ‘blood’ is ‘life’ in isolation, but that blood is the life 
of the flesh. This means that if the blood is separated from the 
flesh, whether in man or beast, the present physical life in the 
flesh will come to an end. Blood shed stands, therefore, not for 
the release of life from the burden of the flesh, but for the bring- 
ing to end of life in the flesh. It is a witness to physical death, 
not an evidence of spiritual revival.’ 


This is in keeping with the predominant use of the term aipa in Scripture 
to denote death (generally by violence). As Schweizer notes, '[d]abei ist 
im Neuen Testament aber nicht das Blut als "Stoff" wichtig, sondern als 
Zeichen für die Tat das freiwillig in den Tod gehenden Herrn’.** When 
speaking of ‘the blood of Christ’, the New Testament writers were not 
interested in the material substance as if it could communicate anything 


35 Ibid., 69 (emphasis his). *° Ibid. 
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in and of itself (such a view reflects more the blood mysticism of the 
mystery religions than it does biblical theology), but instead in the shed 
blood of Jesus as a reference to his violent, sacrificial death. In the New 
Testament generally the salvation accomplished by the blood of Jesus is 
equally said to be accomplished by the death of Jesus (see Rom. 3:21-6; 
5:6—9; Eph. 1:7; Heb. 2:14; Rev. 5:9; cf. Acts 22:20). Thus when Peter 
tells his readers in 1:18-19 that they have been ransomed ‘with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ’ (riuío atpori XpioroO), he means that the price 
paid, the blood of Christ, was his violent sacrificial death on the cross. 
Moreover, the idea communicated here by the language of sacrifice is 
that of substitution. A little later in the same letter we read that *Christ 
also suffered [as a sacrifice] [epi GuapTiGv] for sins ... a righteous one 
in the place of [órép] unrighteous ones’ (3:18). The death of Christ is 
substitutionary because, as the sacrifice, he dies the death that believers 
should have died on account of their sin (on the implications of this see 
$5 below). 


5. Jesus? death as penal substitution 


In previous sections we noted that Christ's death redeems because in 
his death he takes the believers’ place as both the ransom price ($3 
above) and atoning sacrifice (84 above); in dying he suffers the punish- 
ment (divine judgment) against sin that sinners themselves should have 
undergone. This naturally brings us to Peter's description of Jesus' death 
as a penal substitution. Gunton explains: 'It is here that legal imagery 
has a part to play in the theology of both sin and salvation. Sin is often 
conceived as transgression of the law of God, and, correlatively, salva- 
tion is understood as freedom from the consequences or penalties of that 
transgression.” However, it is on this very point that the penal substi- 
tution view has been most heavily criticised by some authors. Morna 
Hooker labels it a ‘crude interpretation[s] of the atonement’. Green and 
Baker call it ‘unbiblical’,*' contending that it is unable to communicate 
much more than the fact that ‘God the Father was willing to kill his Son 
to save others'.? Some feminist theologians have gone so far as to label 
it a case of ‘divine child abuse'.? For Fiddes, the notion of ‘changing 
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places' in the penal view wrongly reduces the doctrine of the atonement 
to ‘a mere formula'.^ He explains: 


Theories of legal satisfaction set a law above the character of 
God. The theory runs that God cannot forgive us until the pun- 
ishment demanded by justice is exacted. This conceives justice 
as law with ultimate authority; even when the law is said to be 
God's own law, the theory still requires God to act in a way 
which is confined by legal restraints. Law has ceased to be a 
useful guideline to the purpose of God for his creatures, and has 
become a supreme principle.^ 


Proponents of this view, complains Fiddes, turn God into a cosmic 
accountant who must balance the books: ‘Some preaching thus reduces 
the event of the cross to a factor in an equation, formulated by a divine 
mathematician; a death is needed to balance the cosmic sum, and a death 
is provided." ^? In response to Fiddes (and Green and Baker, Hooker, and 
others) the following should be noted from 1 Peter: 

(1) My exegesis of 1 Pet. 2:23-4 clearly demonstrates that Christ 
endured the penal consequences of human sin. In v. 23 Peter testifies that 
God is ‘the one who judges justly’, and then in the very next verse (v. 
24) he affirms that *he [Christ] himself bore our sins in his body on the 
cross’. The expression ‘to bear sin’, I noted in my exegesis of this verse, 
signifies ‘to bear the consequences of sin’ or ‘to bear the penalty of sin’. 
This — the text itself — provides the starting point for any discussion on 
the nature of the atonement, regardless of what difficulties we may have 
with the notion of penal substitution. 

(2) Fiddes’ criticism of the penal theory as being ‘too "objective", 
at the expense of the "subjective" dimension of the atonement'," only 
holds true if we reduce the meaning of the atonement to the penal view 
alone. However, as we have already seen, the atonement also has a very 
clear subjective aspect to it (which itself is inseparably related to its more 
objective aspect) because it makes possible God's new covenant gift of 
the Holy Spirit with its promise of a new heart and a new empower- 
ment to walk in holiness (1:2), thus providing liberation from the tyranny 
of sin (1:18—19; 2:24), reconciliation and relationship with God (3:18; 
2:25), and an example to be followed (2:21). 

(3) Fiddes is right to be concerned about any theory of ‘legal satis- 
faction [that] set[s] a law above the character of God'. ^ He is wrong, 


^ Fiddes, Past Event and Present Salvation, 84. — 5 Ibid., 101. 
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however, to presume that the penal substitution view actually does this. 
On the contrary, ‘the consistent biblical understanding of the law’ is that 
itis not something that is above or outside of God but that it is something 
that *mirrors the very being of God, and is therefore inextricably related 
to his character'.? The ‘Father who judges impartially’ (1 Pet. 1:17; cf. 
2:23; 4:5), writes Peter, is also ‘the Holy One who called you’ (1:15). 
Therefore, says Peter quoting Lev. 19:2, “You shall be holy, because Iam 
holy’ (1:16). Consequently, the judgment of God against sin is demanded 
by his holiness, and the justice of his judgment is ensured because it is 
exercised in conformity with the perfection of his holiness and not some 
alien law. 

(4) Fiddes, on the other hand, espouses a very impersonal and mecha- 
nistic view of divine punishment when he consistently speaks of it as ‘the 
natural consequences of their own sin’,°° ‘the tragedy of people's self- 
inflicted wounds’,*! and ‘the bitter harvest they were inevitably sowing 
for themselves’ .? Behind this lies his rejection of retributive punishment 
‘as penalty inflicted from the outside’ (i.e., ‘that God directly inflicts 
some kind of penalty’).°* Instead he prefers to speak of judgment as ‘not 
a penalty imposed from outside human life, but a natural consequence 
flowing from the sin itself" .?* Thus, writes Fiddes, ‘[w]hen the judgment 
of God is understood as his personal consent to the natural outworking 
of people's estrangement from God and each other, then we can think of 
Christ as participating in our experience of being “accursed” without any 
suggestion that the Father is punishing the Son on our behalf”. 

This view (sometimes referred to as the ‘immanentist’ view) shows 
more the influence of Deism and an Enlightenment worldview rather 
than a biblical (and hence Peter's) worldview and results in an imper- 
sonal doctrine of the atonement. 1 Peter, however, suggests that God 
acts at a level beyond that of merely natural consequence, but in his 
holiness (cf. 1:15—16) he personally acts to pursue, confront, and punish 
sinners (4:5, 17; cf. 1:17; 2:23; cf. 2:13-14). This is further suggested by 
] Peter's use of Isa. 53, which indicates that the consequences inflicted 
upon the Servant (Jesus Christ) because of the sin of others were the 
result of God's direct involvement: “Yet it was the will of the Lord [TT Y 
YDI, lit., “Yahweh was pleased'] to crush him with pain’ (Isa. 53:10). 
This statement cannot be separated from the following two expressions 
found in vv. 11 and 12: 530° NIT ONY (‘and their guilt he will bear’, 
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v. 11d) and XV] DAT NOTI NIT) (‘and he the sin of many bore’, v. 12d). 
‘[T]he close identification of God with the law and with the act of pun- 
ishment made in Scripture shows that he is thoroughly involved in both, 
and thus proves that penal substitution, being formed by such categor- 
ies, is not as a consequence impersonal or mechanistic.’*° The result is a 
much more personal (and biblical) doctrine of the atonement (after all, 
says Peter, he is ‘a Father who judges impartially’, 1:17). 

The following quotation from John Owen’s The Death of Death in the 
Death of Christ provides an apt summary of the Petrine understanding of 
Jesus’ death as a penal substitution. He writes: “Christ so took and bare 
our sins, and had them laid upon him, so that he underwent the punish- 
ment due unto them, and that in our stead: therefore, he made satisfaction 
to the justice of God for them’ .*’ As Owen goes on to point out, there are 
three basic parts to this doctrine, each of which have been confirmed by 
my exegesis of 1 Peter: ‘First, that Christ took and bare our sins, God 
laying them on him. Secondly, that he so took them as to undergo the 
punishment due unto them. Thirdly, that he did this in our stead.’°* 


6. Jesus’ death as reconciliation 


Stanley Grenz suggests that the ‘focus on reconciliation between sin- 
ful humans and the righteous God must always remain central in our 
theological reflections’.°’ In fact for Hendrikus Berkhof, the terms ‘rep- 
resentation’ and ‘reconciliation’ best describe the atonement: ‘Guilt is a 
relational concept. Our debt (guilt) before God is enormous, and repre- 
sentation signifies that in him [Christ] the relationship is restored, that 
is, that which from our side obstructed the relationship simply does not 
count anymore in the light of his perfect love and obedience. ® How 
exactly is this reconciliation effected? Berkhof is not sure: ‘Why is rep- 
resentation possible? And why does this require the total sacrifice of a 
life? And how is this sacrifice related to the assumption of the guilt? The 
NT asserts the "that", but has no answer to the “why” and the “how”. 
That is God's secret.^' What he is certain of, however, is that it does 
not come through the transfer of the consequences of the believer's sin 
to Christ. ‘Did Jesus bear the punishment for our sins?’ he asks. ‘In Isa. 
53:5 this word is used incidentally. The NT does not make use of it ... 
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For Jesus identifies himself with the estrangement from God and all its 
consequences. But the juridical interpretation and extrapolation of the 
concept of punishment ... is foreign to the NT.’ 

Berkhof, however, is wrong to assert that the New Testament makes 
no use of the concept of Christ bearing the punishment for our sins (and 
as it is found in Isa. 53). We have already established that Isa. 53 is 
the most likely source of Peter's conviction that Christ *bore [the con- 
sequences of] our sins in his body on the tree [cross]’ (1 Pet. 2:24). We 
noted that this idea is also communicated in 1 Peter by the language 
of sacrifice. According to 1 Pet. 3:18, it is Christ's sacrificial, substitu- 
tionary, and therefore sin-bearing death (see above) which is the very 
means by which reconciliation between God and humans is effected: 
*For Christ also suffered [as a sacrifice] for sins once for all, the right- 
eous in the place of [Omép] the unrighteous, in order to bring you to 
God’. The expression ‘in order to bring you to God’ (va âs mpo- 
oayc&yy TO 0£à) expresses the intended result ((va) of Christ's substi- 
tutionary, sin-bearing death in terms of ‘access to’ and ‘reconciliation 
with’ God (cf. 2 Cor. 5:19-21). Thus the work of reconciliation is pri- 
marily a divine act in which believers are received into God's favour. 
Berkhof, however, suggests that ‘representation signifies that in him the 
relationship is restored, that is, that which from our side obstructed the 
relationship simply does not count anymore in light of his perfect love 
and obedience (2 Cor. 5:19)'.9 However, as Erickson rightly notes, ‘as 
important as it is for humans to turn to God, the process of reconciliation 
primarily involves God's turning in favour toward them' ^' It is not only 
human unwillingness and sin which obstructs relationship with God but 
also God's righteous wrath against that sin (and sinner). Because sin is 
an affront to a holy God it must be expiated, and God must be propitiated 
before there can be reconciliation. Jesus' sacrificial death achieves both: 
*By offering himself as a sacrifice, by substituting himself for us, actu- 
ally bearing the punishment that should have been ours, Jesus appeased 
the Father and effected reconciliation between God and humanity. ^ 


7. Jesus? death as example 


Faustus Socinus (1539-1604) in his De Jesu Christo Servatore (1578) 
reacted against the doctrine of Christ's satisfaction, arguing that God, 
as absolute dominus, is above compulsion and therefore not constrained 
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by nature to punish sin. Punitive justice, he argued, is not an attribute of 
God but an effect of his will. Therefore it is ‘simply God's decision to 
punish sin'. In the same way God can simply choose to forgive sinners 
who repent and turn from their sin: 


Quod si Deus propter delinquentis non veram poenitentiam, sed 
poenae formidinem, & coram ipsius maiestate externam demis- 
sionem, sententiam iam adversus illum latam revocare solet, 
quid eum facere consueuisse dicendum est, cum is, qui deliquit, 
ex animo delictorum poenitentiam agit, adeó ut resipiscat, & in 
posterum purè & innocenter vivat?® 


Thus, as Erickson points out, for Socinus, the ‘new covenant of which 
Jesus spoke involves an absolute forgiveness rather than some sort of 
substitutionary sacrifice'.? Even though God's forgiveness is abso- 
lutely free, *being righteous in God's sight involves a real change in our 
conduct’.® The real value of Jesus’ death lies in that he provides us with 
a perfect example of the type of righteous conduct we are to practice. 
Thus salvation is obtained by following (or imitating) Christ's example: 
‘Demonstratur ... nos Christum imitari posse, hancque esse aeternae 
salutis viam: ob idque Christum iuré Servatorem nostrum appellari. ° 
Socinus correctly pointed to 1 Pet. 2:21 for proof of the meaning of 
Christ's death as an example: “Christ also suffered for you, leaving you 
an example, so that you should follow in his steps’. 

The exemplarist approach gained great popularity in rationalist cir- 
cles throughout nineteenth-century Europe. This was due largely to a 
form of Christology which, because of its denial of the two natures of 
Christ, tended to view Jesus as a normal human being who nevertheless 
*embod[ied] certain qualities which are present, actually or potentially, 
in all other human beings, the difference lying in the superior extent to 
which he embodied them’. Thus, as McGrath notes, ‘[t]he person who 
died on the cross was a human being, and the impact of that death is upon 
human beings. The impact takes the form of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to model ourselves upon the moral example set us in Jesus himself.'"! 
The most significant exponent of the exemplarist approach in the fol- 
lowing century was Hastings Rashdall who, in his /dea of Atonement 
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in Christian Theology (1919), argued that ‘the theory of the atonement 
associated with the medieval writer Peter Abelard was more acceptable 
to modern thought forms than traditional theories which made appeal to 
the notion of substitutionary sacrifice'.? Rashdall writes: 


The eternal meaning of the Christian doctrine of salvation 
through Christ alone is that in the acceptance of this supreme 
revelation lies the way of being saved and attaining the full- 
est deliverance from sin, and the highest perfection, of which 
human nature is capable. Translated into still more modern lan- 
guage the meaning of the church's early creed, “There is no 
other name given among men by which we may be saved', will 
be something of this kind: "There is no other ideal given among 
men by which we may be saved except the moral ideal which 
Christ taught by his words, and illustrated by his life and death 


of love'.? 


The important truth being affirmed here is that ‘Christ also suffered 
for you leaving you an example in order that you might follow in his 
footsteps’ (1 Pet. 2:21). However, as Martin Kahler in his Doctrine of 
Reconciliation (1898) asks: ‘Did Christ just make known some insights 
concerning an unchangeable situation — or did he establish a new 
situation?' "^ Or as McGrath reframes it: ‘Does the cross of Christ illus- 
trate the saving will of God? Or does it make such a salvation possible 
in the first place? Is it constitutive or illustrative?'? As 1 Pet. 2:21—5 
illustrates, the answer is that it is both, for as Peter goes on to write: ‘He 
himself bore our sins in his body upon the tree so that [va] we, having 
abandoned wrongdoing, might live for doing what is right; by whose 
wounds you have been healed’ (2:24; cf. 3:18). As this text indicates, the 
atonement is illustrative because it is constitutive (that is to say, it can 
only be considered illustrative once it has been considered constitutive); 
believers are able to ‘live for doing what is right’ (which is exemplified 
by Christ in 2:21—3) because Christ bore the believers’ sins in his body 
on the cross (the (va with the subjunctive Grjoopev indicates purpose/ 
result, v. 24b) resulting in their spiritual healing (v. 24d). The crucial 
weakness with subjective theories of the atonement, is (1) that they tend 
to trivialise sin and evil, and (2) they can tend, as a result, to degenerate 
into moralism (or as Luther put it, it *nake[s] Christ into a Moses"). Sin 
and evil, as we have seen, as objective realities are implied in all of the 
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Petrine metaphors for the atonement. They represent a bondage from 
which believers have been ransomed (1:18-19), an offence from which 
they have been acquitted (2:25), a power from which they have been 
freed (2:24) and over which Christ has achieved victory (3:18—22), and 
a source of alienation from God which has been set right (2:25; 3:18). 
As Gunton notes, 


[These metaphors] reveal that the problem which the atonement 
engages is primarily theological. It does not consist primarily 
in morally wrong acts whose effect is on human life alone 
and which therefore can be rectified by merely human reme- 
dial action, but in a disrupted relationship with the creator. As 
a result of the disruption there is an objective bondage, pollu- 
tion and disorder in personal and social life, encompassing all 
dimensions of human existence and its context. By virtue of 
both truths, that the problem is one we cannot solve and that our 
being clean and free and upright is the gift of the creator, there 
needs to be a recreative, redemptive, divine initiative in which 
the root of the problem, the disrupted personal relationship, is 
set to rights.”° 


In the end, neither truth must be lost. In establishing a case for an object- 
ive, past atonement, it cannot be at the cost of denying its subjective and 
exemplary implications, and vice versa, ‘because Christ also suffered 
for you leaving you an example in order that you might follow in the 
footsteps of him ... who himself bore our sins in his body upon the tree 
so that we, having abandoned wrongdoing, might live for doing what is 
right; by whose wounds you have been healed' (1 Pet. 2:21, 24). In light 
of Christ's exemplary and sacrificial offering of himself, notes Jüngel, 


[t]he whole life of the Christian can be metaphorically charac- 
terized as a sacrifice ... The writer of 1 Peter exhorts Christians 
themselves to be built into a *holy priesthood, to offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ' (1 Pet. 2.5f.). 
The addition of the word 'spiritual' makes the metaphorical use 
of the language altogether clear. It is not specific ‘sacrifices’ 
which are meant, but rather the offering to God of the whole life 
that has been sanctified by God (1 Pet. 1.15). 
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This offering up of one's life, he correctly notes, is not primarily about 
performance but praise, not occupation but celebration, not action but 
adoration, not works but worship. 


8. Conclusion 


This brief dialogue between 1 Peter and some of the major theologies 
and theologians of the atonement has highlighted three key issues: (1) 
That one single metaphor by itself is insufficient to capture the rich- 
ness and truth of all that Christ accomplished on the cross. To limit the 
atonement simply to the notion of victory, or example, or forgiveness, or 
even penal substitution, would result in both a distortion of the biblical 
teaching and an impoverished view of the atonement. (2) The different 
metaphors (victory, ransom, sacrifice, penal substitution, reconciliation, 
example, etc.) actually complement rather than compete against each 
other. 1 Peter exposes the degree to which they are mutually complemen- 
tary and corroborative. We saw that Christ's victory over sin and Satan 
was achieved primarily through his death on the cross which 1 Peter (and 
the NT generally) portrays as both a covenant sacrifice (with its associ- 
ated gift of the cleansing, transforming and empowering Spirit) and a 
penal substitution (by which Satan's accusations against believers is ren- 
dered groundless). Other metaphors drawn from the slave market or the 
buying back of prisoners of war and the Old Testament sacrificial system 
(also substitutionary in character) further fill out the picture providing 
us with a richer and more rounded understanding of the atonement. The 
result is an understanding of Christ's atoning death in terms of liberation 
from the tyranny of sin and Satan, redemption from enslavement to the 
past, freedom from the law's penalty, entrance into a new covenant with 
its associated gift of the Spirit, reconciliation with God, and an example 
of perfect dedication to God's will and its associated call to imitation. 
(3) While the different models complement each other, the penal sub- 
stitution model must be seen as central, for, as we have seen, without it 
the other metaphors (such as victory, ransom, sacrifice, reconciliation, 
and example) make little sense. As Jeffery, Ovey, and Sach observe: ‘Far 
from being viable alternatives to penal substitution, they [the other meta- 
phors] are outworkings of it. As the hub from which all of these other 
doctrines fan out, penal substitution is surely central. ? 
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1. Review 


The object of this study has been to investigate the understanding of 
salvation in the first letter of Peter. This study has confirmed the impor- 
tance and richness of this theme, which plays a vital role in relation to 
the letter's purpose. 1 Peter's soteriological outlook exhibits a salvation- 
historical framework, in which salvation is rooted in the eternal, sover- 
eign, and gracious electing purpose of God (1:1—2; 2:4-19), revealed 
in the historical Christ event (1:10—12, 18-21; 2:21—5; 3:18), realised 
existentially through the proclamation of the message of salvation (1:12, 
23), the experience of the new birth (1:3, 23) and baptism (3:20-1), and 
which will reach its consummation at the return of Christ when suffering 
and death will give way to life and vindication (1:3-12; 3:18—4:6). While 
this salvation is offered to all through the proclamation of the gospel (cf. 
1:12), it is appropriated (by faith; cf. 1:7, 9, 21) only by those who have 
been chosen (1:1—2; cf. 2:4—10) and rebirthed (1:3; cf. v. 23) by God, 
and who, as a result of their election and rebirth, have reoriented their 
lives to its eschatological promise and present ethical demands through 
baptism (3:20d-1). 

This study has been carried out on two levels: first, by examining the 
content of the concept of salvation expressed in 1 Peter (chapters 2—6), 
and then second, given that content, by considering 1 Peter's contribu- 
tion to the broader theological conversation (at the level of systematic 
theology) and by allowing that conversation to shape and sharpen our 
own understanding of 1 Peter's soteriology (chapters 7—8). Underlying 
this conversation was the desire to explore a means by which a more 
fruitful dialogue between New Testament studies and systematic theol- 
ogy might be pursued. In doing so I have sought to call into question the 
notion that biblical theology is necessarily more biblical than systematic 
theology (contra Gabler, Wrede). Instead I have endeavoured to demon- 
strate that the two are mutually enriching and correcting (to the extent 
that both seek to be truly biblical). 
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The methodological distinctiveness of this study has been the use 
of what Vanhoozer has termed ‘theological criticism’! and what I have 
called ‘theological-critical exegesis’ (and others have similarly referred 
to as ‘theological interpretation’ or ‘theological exegesis’). Theological- 
critical exegesis, as we have already noted, does not dispense with existing 
methodologies (such as the historical-critical or historical-grammatical 
method) but provides a sharper criterion for their application. In chap- 
ter | the presuppositions, methodology, and aims of theological-critical 
exegesis were explained, its implications for biblical interpretation were 
explored, and its particular contribution to an understanding of the con- 
cept of salvation in 1 Peter was examined. In the end, theological criti- 
cism, with its governing interest in God and a desire to do justice to the 
priority of God, is ideally suited to the study of salvation which itself is 
rooted in the person, purpose, plan, power, and promise of God. 


2. Theological criticism as a tool for understanding 
the biblical text 


The theological-critical approach to exegesis has proved to be a useful 
tool at every stage of this investigation. The strongest claim to be made 
for it in this study is that it is only such an approach that ultimately does 
justice to the subject matter of the text itself. Because 1 Peter is ulti- 
mately concerned about the reality of God (the word 0£óg itself appears 
thirty-nine times in 1 Peter with the word matńp occurring three times), 
its readers, therefore, must have a similar interest. Peter's model readers, 
as Green points out, are those who hear their names in the letter open- 
ing: ‘to the elect [of God], strangers of the Diaspora’ (1:1b).? As Green 
goes on to note, ‘[f]irst Peter is addressed to just such people and is read 
best by those who share its theological assumptions and those who hear 
its opening as an invitation to embody its world’.’ 1 Peter thus calls for 
a style of reading that proceeds from faith and seeks theological under- 
standing. ‘To read the biblical texts theologically is to read the texts as 
they wish to be read, and as they should be read in order to do them 
justice.’* This means that to read the text theologically is to read it as its 
divine and human authors intended it to be read. The assumption, then, 
of this study, has been that it is the authors (divine and human) whose 
actions determine the meaning of a text. That is to say, the meaning of 
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the text is the authorially intended meaning (i.e., the meaning that has 
been placed in the text by the authors). Treating the text as a divine— 
human communicative action has provided for us an entry point into the 
hermeneutical spiral. 

My approach to theological-critical exegesis has helped to avoid the 
extremes of, on the one hand, absolute disinterestedness (objective knowl- 
edge) claimed by many historical critics (e.g., Gabler, Wrede, Funk, and 
Hoover), and, on the other hand, the absolute interestedness (subject- 
ive preference) of many so-called postmoderns (e.g., Fish, Derrida, 
Holland). Instead I opted for a mediating position that recognised the 
knowability of the text (a reality principle), but also took account of the 
partiality of the reader (a bias principle). This was achieved by approach- 
ing the text at various levels (literal, canonical, catholic), all of which 
had as their goal the elucidation of the meaning placed in the text by 
the divine and human authors. The first level at which I approached the 
text was that of ‘literal sense exegesis’. The literal sense, I noted, is the 
authorially intended sense. Scripture, I said, represents a divine-human 
communicative action embodied in written discourse. The theological 
exegete, I argued, must therefore be oriented toward the subject mat- 
ter of Scripture and committed to determining the meaning placed there 
(i.e., in the text) by its divine and human authors. The second level at 
which I approached the text was at a canonical level (my first confer- 
ence table) and it involved, in a more limited way, bringing Peter into 
dialogue with other biblical authors. This conversation sought, on the 
one hand, to provide a thicker description of the text (such as using Isa. 
53, words studies, etc., for example), and, on the other hand, to highlight 
] Peter's own distinctive contribution to the conversation (this was done 
throughout chapters 2—7). The third level (my second conference table), 
and most distinctively for this study, involved bringing the results of my 
exegetical study into dialogue with the writings of systematic theolo- 
gians from various theological traditions (chapters 7—8). While the use of 
theological criticism has not eliminated all subjectivity from the process 
of exegesis, it has, I believe, provided us with an adequate understanding 
of 1 Peter's soteriology. I now turn to summarise briefly the results of 
this theological-critical study of salvation in the first letter of Peter. 


Election 


The thematic and theological significance attached to the concept of 
election by Peter is signalled both by the strategic position it occu- 
pies at the beginning (1:1—2), middle (2:4—10) and end of the letter 
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(5:13), and by the Trinitarian framework within which it is cast right 
at the outset of the letter (1:2). Each of the three members of the 
Trinity fulfils a specific role in the one divine programme of election: 
The Father elects, the Spirit sets the elect apart for obedience, and 
the Son provides atonement for God's elect and set-apart people. The 
Trinitarian character of the believers' election then carried over into 
2:4-10 where the divine election and honouring of Christ is presented 
as the basis of the believers' own election and honour. Believers, I 
said, are elect both through Christ (i.e., God determined that believers 
would experience salvation through the atoning work of Christ) and in 
Christ (i.e., God chose believers for fellowship with Christ/incorpor- 
ation into Christ). The believers' election in Christ was then contrasted 
with the divine rejection and shaming of unbelievers. It is at this point 
that Peter's doctrine of election exhibits a ‘compatibilistic’ outlook, 
which affirms, on the one hand, the absolute sovereignty of God in the 
election of some (believers) and the rejection of others (unbelievers), 
and, on the other hand, the moral responsibility of humans who will 
be held accountable for their belief or unbelief (see 2:8). Interaction 
with theologians from both ‘Calvinistic’ and ‘Arminian’ perspectives 
has encouraged me to hold both truths in tension. In the end, I noted 
that Peter intends the doctrine of election as a comfort for all believers 
facing rejection by a hostile and unbelieving world. For despite the 
precariousness of their situation in society (a fact resulting from their 
election; see 1:1—2), the believer's election could not be more sure, 
based as it is on the immutable and eternal purpose of the triune God. 
The significance of their election as God's elect people is underscored 
by a number of appellations that were used previously to describe 
ancient Israel as the elect people of God (2:9-10) thus underscoring 
the continuity between ancient Israel and the New Testament church 
as the elect people of God and in doing so emphasising the continuity 
of God's sovereign purpose in history. But as important as that iden- 
tification with ancient Israel is, it is even more important that believ- 
ers grasp that ‘the narrative of Israel is itself determined by the story 
of Jesus and by the soteriological journey and eschatological hope it 
engenders. The Israel into whose history Peter writes his audience is 
Israel as interpreted by the suffering, death, resurrection, ascension, 
and pending revelation of Jesus Christ.’* I thus turned next to the doc- 
trine of the atonement. 
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Atonement 


My study of the atonement in 1 Peter further confirmed the importance 
and richness of its soteriological language. Morris asserts that '[f]or a 
short writing, 1 Peter has an astonishing amount to say about the atone- 
ment. Most of the epistle bears on the problem in one way or another, for 
Peter is concerned throughout with the salvation that God has wrought 
in Christ.'^ Peter presents us with almost a mini ‘systematic theology’ 
of the atonement by employing no less than six different metaphors in 
his depiction of the saving significance of the death of Christ: (1) Jesus’ 
death as victory over sin, death, and the forces of evil; (2) Jesus’ death 
as a ransom payment liberating believers from the bondage of a futile, 
empty, and aimless past; (3) Jesus’ death as a covenant sacrifice which 
is offered up in the place of guilty sinners; (4) Jesus’ death as a penal 
substitution which bears the consequences or penalty (judgment) which 
our sins merited; (5) Jesus' death as a sacrifice effecting reconciliation 
between God and sinners; (6) Jesus’ death as an example or model of 
doing what is right despite suffering. In sum, the saving significance of 
Jesus’ death may be summed up as a sin-bearing, substitutionary sac- 
rifice which bore the divine consequences of the believers’ sin so that 
they might enjoy reconciliation with God now (3:18) and eschatological 
salvation (as opposed to judgment; cf. 4:5) ‘at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ (1:7). Furthermore, Jesus’ death was the means of (in many cases 
pervaded by an ‘already ... not yet’ tension) securing victory over sin 
and Satan, purchasing liberation from bondage to a futile and foolish 
past, securing entrance into the new covenant with its associated gift 
of the Spirit, and providing believers, empowered by the Spirit, with an 
example of perfect dedication to the will of God. 


Eschatological salvation 


According to | Peter, the believers’ salvation rests on two related aspects 
of Christ's activity: (1) his atoning death (1:18—21; 2:21b, 24; 3:18ab) 
and (2) his subsequent resurrection, exaltation, and vindication by God 
(1:3, 11, 21; 2:4d, 7d; 3:18e, 19, 21d—22; 4:13; 5:1, 4, 10). His suffer- 
ing and death, we noted, was victorious, redemptive, sacrificial, substi- 
tutionary, reconciliatory, and exemplary. His resurrection, ascension, 
proclamation, vindication, and exaltation to God’s right hand witness 
to the efficacy of God’s saving power and provide believers with the 


5 Morris, The Cross in the New Testament, 316. 
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assurance that, like Christ, God will one day vindicate them also by rais- 
ing them from the dead (3:18e/4:6c) and bestowing upon them praise 
and glory and honour (1:7). The believer's solidarity with Christ means 
that they too can anticipate the same glorious future as their suffering but 
resurrected, vindicated and glorified Lord. Peter's unique presentation 
of the believers' eschatological salvation in terms of future resurrection, 
vindication, and the bestowal of honour and glory is designed to engen- 
der hope amongst a small minority of believers facing the onslaught of a 
hostile world against their faith. 


3. Suggestions for further study 


Given the constraints of time, space, and focus imposed by the nature of 
this study, there is an inevitable variation in the depth to which the tools 
of theological-critical exegesis (and, to an even lesser degree, canon 
criticism and speech act theory) have been used on Peter's first letter, 
and this provides the fuel for further research. The findings of this study 
suggest that it might prove fruitful to apply the same methodology to 
other aspects of the theology and concerns of this letter. Moreover, the 
usefulness of theological-critical exegesis in studying 1 Peter raises the 
question of whether this is due to the particular nature of the book itself. 
Theologically, 1 Peter is a particularly rich letter, and traditionally theo- 
logians have tended to derive their theology almost exclusively from the 
New Testament letters. The most closely related contexts elsewhere in 
the New Testament would be the Pauline letters, which could similarly 
be subject to comparable treatment using the tools of theological-critical 
exegesis. But it would also be of interest to attempt to apply the method- 
ology of theological-critical exegesis to the exegesis of the other bibli- 
cal genres (both OT and NT) such as narrative, prose, poetry, prophecy, 
wisdom, gospel, parable, and apocalyptic. 

In the nineteenth century Charles Hodge sought to compare the Bible 
to a ‘store-house of facts’, and the method for gathering those facts to the 
scientific induction of the natural philosopher.’ The problem with such a 
method, however, is that the theologian can tend to either make almost 
exclusive use of those genres that are more conducive to theological for- 
mulation (i.e., NT letters) or to treat the different portions of Scripture as 
if they were all cut from the same literary cloth. The result is that either 
some literary genres are focused on at the exclusion of others or that the 
distinctiveness of the different literary genres becomes blurred and the 


? See Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1: 10. 
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biblical witness becomes flattened. Theological-critical exegesis, how- 
ever, seeks, on the one hand, to interpret the different books of the Bible 
on their own generic (1.e., pertaining to genre) terms and, on the other 
hand, to preserve the meaning of the various canonical discourses in a 
conceptual framework that will enable the theologian to articulate the 
Christian vision or worldview (as presented through the diverse literary 
forms) to people today. Vanhoozer suggests that this is done ‘by initiat- 
ing a dialogue between the various canonical forms [conference table 1] 
and between canonical forms and contemporary forms of thought [con- 
ference table 2]'.* This can only be achieved through the realisation that 
the so-called ‘iron curtain separat[ing] Bible from theology"? is not only 
illusory, but is undesired, and that a more conscious and serious effort 
at a methodological level is needed to bridge the present divide between 
the two disciplines. 

But perhaps the greatest challenge posed by this study, and one that is 
not solved simply by bringing biblical studies and systematic theology 
together, is how we can communicate Peter's message relevantly, read it 
meaningfully, and embody it practically in the context of our own believ- 
ing communities. Fowl rightly contends that ‘for Christians, scriptural 
interpretation should shape and be shaped by the convictions, practices, 
and concerns of Christian communities as part of their ongoing struggle 
to live and worship faithfully before God'.'? While this study represents 
more (though I hope not solely) an attempt at discerning what salvation 
meant for the author of 1 Peter, it takes the Christian community to truly 
display ‘what it means'.!! Theological criticism is thus both a science 
(knowledge) and a practice (wisdom): it is both scientia and sapientia.'* 
Or as Peter put it at the end of his letter: "This is the true grace of God 
[scientia]. Stand fast in it! [sapientia] (5:12). 


8 Vanhoozer, ‘From Canon to Concept’, 122. 
° Childs, Biblical Theology, xvi. '° Fowl, Engaging Scripture, 62. 
!! Vanhoozer, Meaning, 430. 12 Vanhoozer, ‘From Canon to Concept’, 123. 
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